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Bad  Psychology,  Not  Slow  Business, 
Makes  Summer  Slump  In  Linage 

In  August,  When  Newspaper  Advertising  Is  18  Per  Cent  Below  Average,  Mail  Order  and  Railway 
Business,  Factory  Employment  and  Check  Payments  Indicate  Normal  Flow  of  Commerce 

WHY  is  a  summer  slump?  By  ARTHUR  ROBB  machinery  ami  supplies,  but  a  large  pro- 

Whv  is  it  more  pronounced  in  the  .  ...  .  ..  .  .  .  .......  portion  is  doubtless  in  the  verv  com- 


”  Why  is  it  more  pronounced  in  the 
uCTiSpaper  business  than  in  any  other 
line  with  as  wide  a  basis  ot  popular 
patronage?  .  „  , 

The  first  question  usually  gets  answered 
with  a  Callic  shrug  oi  the  shoulders. 
“Cest  la  guerre.”  Everybody  sutlers. 
WTut  can  you  do  about  it,  except  cut 
expenses  tight  during  July  and  August 
and  use  red  ink  on  the  books  until  folks 
come  home  from  vacation  and  begin  to 

%and  sell? 

lerc  the  answer  ends  for  most  mer- 
Jiiiits  and  for  most  newspaper  adver- 
ising  men.  It's  vacation  time  and  that’s 
J  therfe  is  to  it. 

TIk  second  question  is  more  provoca- 
i«.  Who  says  that  the  summer  decline 
in  business  hits  the  newspaper  business 
hardest?  It’s  common  knowledge  that 
i-erybody,  except  summer  resort  hosts 
nd  merchants,  sails  under  reefed  canvas 
aring  July  and  August,  that  city  streets 
re  not  as  crowded  as  they  are  in  April 
nd  December,  that  theatres  are  kept 
irk.  that  production  slacks  in  factory 
jwns,  that  people  aren’t  buying  adver- 
sed  goods  when  they  are  roaming  the 
oontr)  in  motor  and  by  rail. 

It’s  common  knowledge,  certainly,  but 
ke  lots  of  common  knowlerlge,  it’s  not 
accurate.  Everybtxly’s  not 
wming  the  country  on  steel  or  rublier 
ts.  Factories  are  just  as  busy  iri  sum- 
ner  as  they  arc  in  winter.  Railways 
ce  moving  more  freight  cars  in  July  and 
than  in  almost  any  other  month. 
Die  people  who  trade  in  five-and-ten-cent 
tores  chip  almost  as  many  nickels  and 
iiws  across  the  counters  in  July  and 
as  they  do  in  any  other  month, 
wpt  at  Christmas  time.  That  tells  a 
jntfifant  tale  of  the  cities. 

Alid  the  sales  of  the  threat  mail  order 
■^s  drop  off  markedly  in  July,  but 
up  to  near  normal  in  August — 
aking  August  the  best  of  the  year’s 
eight  months — and  that  tells  the 
de  of  the  rural  districts. 

Check  payments,  reflecting  the  currents 
i  general  business,  drop  off  from  nor- 
al  much  less  noticeably  than  does  the 
“fw  of  newspaper  linage. 

These  and  several  other  remarkable 
"xfs  that  the  summer  slump  in  news- 
fptr  linage  is  due  to  the  black  magic 
>  hxbit  rather  than  to  basic  business 
wiition?  appear  in  the  five  charts  pub- 
shed  with  this  article  and  in  another 
reap  of  five  to  be  published  next  week. 
These  vid  pictures  are  traced  for 
*no*  &  Pi  Bi.iSHF.R  from  standard  busi¬ 
es  ttatistics  covering  the  years  1927, 
iS,  and  1929  by  Freling  Foster.  The 
eds  for  each  month  in  these  three  vears 
f  added  to  obtain  the  graphic  figure 
^  that  month,  in  terms  of  its  percent- 
*  of  the  entire  year’s  business. 

corrections  and  weightings  arc 
^ftly  eliminated.  Wherever  original 
have  been  available,  they  have 
*  used.  In  other  cases,  such  as  the 
employment  chart  on  the  next 
^'•fhe  Federal  Reserve  Board  indices 
best  material  available,  as  actual 
j^-ide  employment  figures  are  not 
dimed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
^^Oiter  has  employed  his  skill,  not 
out  of  the  statistics  arguments 
•  ■*injt  the  summer  slump  psychology. 


but  to  illustrate  the  undistorted  facts  as  fall  and  winter  schedules.  In  flush  times 
intelligibly  as  possible.  real  estate  announcements  hold  classified 

Anyone  wishing  to  prove  the  existence  linage  up,  but  when  real  estate  activity 
of  business  depression  in  July  and  August  is  diminished,  the  classified  total  seeks  the 
could  find  no  better  evidence  than  the  cool  depths  with  the  other  space  divisions, 
chart  of  newspaper  linage  appearing  on  Other  industries  are  less  active  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  BUSINESS  CHARTS 

Monthly  Fluctuations  in 
Total  Newspaper  Advertising  Linage 

Chart  illuMraleN  the  nionthi)  varialiiMi  in  the  total  numlber  of  lines  of  advertisiniC'— 
local,  national  and  rlaMihed— published  h>  the  neHspapg'm  in  22  large  cities  of  the 
L'niled  Stales  during  the  paHt  three  vears  of  1927,  I92K  and  1929.  Source:  New 
I  t  York  Evening  P«>sl  Statistical  Bureau,  Inc. 

CHART  BY  FKEIJNG  FOSTER 
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liaaae  bv  Month#  C^mbinrsl  for  Past  Thrrr  ^rars 


ianuarv . 289.20a.(MN)  Julv  2»9.mM),WN) 

February  .  268.7(N».(NN>  \uauiit .  249.600.090 

Marrh  .  .12.>.200.<NNI  September . .mV.vOO.OOO  t 

April  326.9<MMNNI  tMober  . ,:UI.HOO.mN) 

May  3.30,MI0.<KNt  Navember .  329.3(M».tl00 

Junr  . .  298.900.<NN)  IWember  . . 3I0.70(».000 

Cities  include*!  are:  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
Si.  I.4)uis.  B4»sl(»n.  Baltimore.  I.us  Angeles,  Buffalo.  San  Eranciae<»,  Mil* 
waukee,  Tkashington.  Cinrinnali.  New  Orleans.  Minneapolis.  ln<liana|M»lis, 
Columbus.  I.4iuisyille,  St.  Paul,  Birmingham  and  HousUm. 


this  page.  July  and  August  linage  is 
18  per  cent  below  the  average  of  the 
twelve  months  for  the  three-year  period. 
The  figures  shown  are  totals,  including 
local  or  retail,  national  or  general,  and 
classified  advertising.  They  cover  22 
cities,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
curve  for  any  one,  two,  or  three  of  the 
cities  would  not  differ  materially  from 
that  of  the  group.  The  steep  dive  that 
the  linage  curve  takfs  after  June  30  is 
accepted  by  newspaper  men  as  one  of 
the  inherent  features  of  the  business, 
like  the  one  which  follows  the  Christmas 
season  of  holiday  advertising  and  buying. 
Retail  merchants  are  permitted  to  cut 
down  their  space  in  the  hot  season, 
ficneral  accounts  are  not  pressed  for 
business  during  the  summer,  attention  of 
publishers  and  their  representatives  being 
concentrated  on  getting  well  placed  on 


July  and  August  than  in  some  other 
months,  to  be  sure,  but  none  of  them 
lop  18  per  cent  off  their  turnover  as  does 
the  newspaper  industry. 

Mail  order  houses,  for  instance,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  years  have  done  in 
July  only  84  per  cent  of  an  average 
month’s  business,  hut  they  pick  up  in 
August  to  95  per  cent.  August  is  better 
in  total  business  than  any  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  seven  months  and  starts  an  up¬ 
ward  trend  which  peaks  in  a  tremen¬ 
dous  holiday  trade — 48  per  cent  above  the 
average  month  for  December.  Holiday 
traffic  apparently  has  little  influence  on 
the  movement  of  goods  from  the  catalog 
houses  to  the  consumers  in  suburban  and 
rural  areas.  These  people  do  more  of 
their  buying  in  August  than  they  do  in 
any  of  the  late  wintrt*,  spring,  and  early, 
summer  months.  Some  of  it  is  in  farm* 


machinery  ami  supplies,  but  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  is  doubtless  in  the  very  com¬ 
modities  that  city  merchants  and  national 
advertisers  decline  to  advertise  in  paid 
space  during  the  summer  season.  These 
people,  and  all  of  them  are  newspaper 
readers,  do  not  flee  their  homes  when 
the  thermometer  touches  'X). 

Check  payments,  a  broad  index  of  com¬ 
mercial  activity,  both  retail  and  whole¬ 
sale,  indicate  no  18  per  cent  recession 
of  business  during  midsummer.  Their 
curve  in  general  follows  that  of  the  news¬ 
paper  linage  chart,  except  that  its  drop 
in  July  and  August  is  only  6  per  cent 
below  normal  monthly  business.  As 
they  cover  transactions  toUilling  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $70,()0All0(),000  p*r 
month,  in  141  large  cities  of  the  Unitid 
States,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
more  accurate  or  generally  applicab  e 
barometer  of  business  activity.  The  ei  - 
chan^e  of  money  for  cotiunoditi(>s  aixi 
-services  holds  an  even  course  no  matter 
what  the  mercury  says,  *no  matter  who 
is  on  the  golf-links  or  a>  .4hc  seashore. 
But  the  retailer  and  the- publisher  seem 
not  to  be  getting  thSir  full  shaje. 

Railway  car  loadings  of  basic  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  commodities  are  shown  by  the 
chart  as  actually  average  in  July  and  8 
per  cent  above  average  in  August.  The 
latter  month  is  the  best  of  the  year’s 
first  eight  and  is  the  third  best'  of  the 
twelve  months.  Much  of  this  traffic  is, 
of  course,  in  goods  to  be  advertised"  and 
sold  ninety  days  later,  some  of  it  is  in 
goods  still  to  be  manufactured  and  not 
destined  for  retail  markets  until  the 
holidays  or  perhaps  next  year,  some  of 
it  is  in  basic  and  unadvertisable  com- 
mfxlities.  All  these  considerations  aside, 
it  means  that  the  railroads  are  working 
at  nearly  top  capacity,  and  that  railroad 
men  are  fully  employed  and  well  paid 
during  the  season  when  newspapers  and 
newspaper  advertisers  assume  that  the 
sale  of  goods  cannot  be  stimulated  by 
advertising  as  it  can  be,  and  is,  at  other 
times. 

Employment  in  factories,  covering  the 
<  x'cupations,  wages  and  salaries  of 
10,0(X),(KX)  men  and  women  working  in 
l'X),()0()  establishments,  is  represented  on 
the  chart  as  just  normal  for  July  and 
.\ugust — and  at  no  period  during  the 
three  years  did  it  reach  mf)re  than  3 
per  cent  above  normal,  according  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  Here  are  10,- 
000,000  people  who  go  on  working  win¬ 
ter  or  summer,  living  the  same  life  in 
August  as  in  October  or  February,  rid¬ 
ing  the  same  street  cars,  buying  just  as 
many  groceries,  going  to  the  same 
movies,  buying  even  more  hats,  suits 
and  dresses,  driving  the  same  automo¬ 
biles  and  buying  more  gasoline,  tires  and 
oil.  Summer  slump?  Not  for  these 
folks,  for  a  month’s  lay-off  in  the  warm 
season  may  mean  short  rations  on  food 
and  coal  during  the  winter.  And  an  18 
per  cent  cut  in  their  income  for  July  and 
August  might  have  equally  disastrous 
results.  There  are  few  and  gentle  peaks 
and  valleys  in  the  working  life  of  the 
American  factory  employe,  taking  the 
picture  as  a  whole,  and  it  is  a  fair  con¬ 
clusion  that  he.  and  she,  are  just  as 
susceptible  to  advertising  one  month  as 
another. 

One  chart  to  be  presented  next  week 


/ 
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Monthly  Fluctuations  in  the  Sales  .of 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Montgomery  Ward 

Chart  sbowt  the  variatioiu  in  the  eombined  monthly  tales  of  Amerira^t  two  laiYetl 
mail  order  bootet  duriaiK  1927,  1928  and  1929.  Store  tales,  which  represent  about 
20%  of  the  ftrott,  are  included  because  separate  hfrures  are  not  available.  Ratios 
are  used,  with  the  average  month  eqaalin|c  100. 

CHART  BY  FRELING  FOSTER 


The  combined  July  and  August  sale^  of 
these  two  great  companies  are  89.5^ 
of  the  monthly  average.  Note  that 
August  is  higher  than  any  preceding 
month  of  the  year,  which  in  itself  is  IM  NOV. 

an  astonishing  fact! 


TW  CmmUmtS  Smln 


MmmIi.  fmr  Ik.  Pmi  Tkra.  V 


Ummary . tl20,l0S,0«>  Jal, . 1 1 26..'>29.0m 

P.krurr .  II9.93S.000  A.|piM  .  143377.000 

Mwk  .  140,430.000  Srplnakn  _  134379,000 

AmHI .  1343*9,000  Ort.kn- .  193,712,000 

lb, .  I2S322.000  N.vniikn’ .  186,334,000 

J...  .  138309.000  Dmakr. .  223399300 
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Monthly  Fluctuations'  in 

Check  Payments  in  141  Large  Cities 

Chart  illustrates  the  monthly  variations  in  the  money  volume  of  personal  and 
conmiercial  checks  issued  in  New  York  and  140  other  large  cities  of  the  United 
States  during  the  past  three  years  of  1927,  1928  and  1929.  Ratios  are  used, 
with  the  average  month  equaling  100.  Source:  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

CHART  BY  FREEING  FOSTER 


Check  payments  are  perhaps  one  of  the  best  indices  to 
the  volume  of  business  and  general  economic  activity. 
For  July  and  August,  they  come  up  to  94%  of  the  aver¬ 
age  or  normal  month.  This  is  much  higher  than  the 
general  impression,  which  is  between  75%  and  80%. 


I.  bv  Month.  CcHnbinMl  for  Pul  Tktr.  Y.ar. 


JanuiT . 8200,430,000,000  Jnl.  .  .  .8190,323.000,000 

Ftbwry .  173,319,000,000  Aui[uM  .  . .  189,.'>S3.000.000 

Mnrrh .  212,709,000,000  Srpirmbn-  . .  197,387,000,000 

April .  197370,000,000  Orlobrr .  227,682.000,000 

Mn, .  202,324,000,000  ISovrmbrr  ..  .  210,337,000,000 

Jan. .  198,991.000,000  IWrmbrr _  214,609,000,000 


1 1 1 1 11  HI  I 


illustrates  the  fluctuations  of  department 
store  sales.  Approximately,  they  follow 
the  newspaper  curve.  They  do  not  dip 
so  deeply  for  both  July  and  August  and 
a  large  part  of  their  d^line  is  attributa¬ 
ble  to  two  conditions — ^the  holiday  peak, 
which  throws  the  monthly  average  ex¬ 
tremely  high,  and  the  fact  that  transac¬ 
tions  are  for  smaller  amounts  in  summer 
than  in  winter.  While  the  number  of 
sales  checks  falls  off  somewhat,  Uie  de¬ 
cline  is  more  marked  in  the  prices  of 
goods  sold.  Summer  clothing  costs  less 
than  winter  garments.  Summer  furni¬ 
ture  is  cheaper. 

And,  last  but  not  least,  the  sales  pres¬ 
sure  of  newspaper  advertising  is  cut  to 
minimum  during  July  and  August.  No 
matter  how  many  fish  are  in  the  pond, 
they  can’t  rise  to  bait  that  isn’t  offered. 

The  newspaper  and  department  store 
charts  arc  closely  related.  Department 
store  transactions  drop  below  spring  and 
winter  peaks  for  natural  and  easily  un¬ 
derstood  reasons,  but  it  is  not  so  easily 
understood  that  the  aid  of  advertising 
should  be  diminished,  rather  than  in¬ 
creased  at  this  time.  The  practice  of 
gearing  advertising  appropriations  to 
seasonal  average  sales  in  direct  ratio  is 
partly  responsible.  A  store’s  sales  in 
July  and  August  last  year  equalled  60 
per  cent  of  the  business  it  did  in  April. 
There  is  a  natural  spring  demand  in 
April,  which  would  peak  sales  without 
unusual  advertising  stimulation.  Adver¬ 
tising  in  April  produces  sales  in  excess 
of  the  natural  flow,  and  creates  the  sur¬ 
plus  revenue  which  tides  the  store 
through  the  slim  summer.  There  is  a 
natural  recession  from  the  April  and  De¬ 
cember  peaks  during  the  summer,  and 
the  retail  advertiser,  in  general,  accepts, 
rather  than  combats  the  unpleasant  situ¬ 
ation.  When  sales  drop,  he  economizes 
on  advertising.  The  newspaper,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  has  accepted  the  merchant’s  view 
that  it  is  waste  of  money  to  hit  the  pub- 
Ijc  hard  with  advertising  when  the  pub¬ 
lics  mind  is  on  amusement. 

And  the  core  of  the  18  per  cent  de- 
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Monthly  Fluctuations  in 

Total  Railroad  Car  Loadings 

Cb«r(  dtaw.  lb*  tnanlhly  varialioa*  !■  ih*  Biimb*r  of  railroad  ran  loaded  dorion  ibe 
paal^rer  yean  of  1927,  1928  aad  1929.  Tbe  fipim  rover  the  moveairal  of  real, 
robe,  loaio,  Rraio  prodoeta,  live  atork,  foreal  prodoeta,  ore,  Daerrbaodiae  and  aaiaeel- 
laneooa.  Ralioa  are  need,  wilb  ibe  averape  noalh  ci|naliap  100.  Saoree  i  Aowrirao 
Railway  Aaaorialioo. 

CHART  BY  FREEING  FOSTER 

Combined  car  loadings  for  July  and  August  are  104  or 
4%  above  the  average.  They  not  only  indicate  the 
amount  of  railroad  freight  traffic,  but  reflect  also  general 
business  activity  in  virtually  all  industrial  and  commer¬ 
cial  lines,  particularly  basic  industries. 


may  JUNE  JULY 
MAR.  APR.  102  101  inn 
FEB.  97  97  ■■  ■■ 

'C  A  ■  ■  ■  I  ■ 


OCT. 

sept,  115 

AUG.  112 

108  mM 


Car*  Loaded  by  MonihR  Comkined  far  PaM  Tkrrr  Year* 
iaauary  . . . 2,701,000  Jaly . 3,003,00 

C*-l _ ^  dMkA  A _ .  «  Attn  AA 


. 2.793,000  Aa^BMi . 3337.000 

. 2.91.3,000  Srpirmbrr . 3349.000 

. 2,906,000  Ofiiibrr . 3.4.39.000 

. 3,077.000  Nevembrr  . 2.993,000 

. 3,036,000  DrrrmbrT . 2.332,000 


dine  in  newspaper  advertising  is  right 
there. 

Movement  in  the  opposite  direction  has 
been  initiated  by  some  newspapers,  nota¬ 
bly  the  Milvoaukte  Journal,  which  is  do¬ 
ing  the  summer  thinking  on  merchan¬ 
dise  and  sales  that  others  leave  to  the 
worried  and  perspiring  merchant.  In  its 
promotion  and  solicitation  it  is  advising 
him  what  to  advertise  and  how  to  adver¬ 
tise  it  to  get  the  most  out  of  his  summer 
expenditures.  Other  cities  and  their 
newspapers  have  problems  differing,  no 
doubt,  basically  from  those  confronting 
Milwaukee  newspapers  and  merchants, 
but  they  have  the  same  kind  of  a  sum¬ 
mer  slump  in  linage,  they  have  people 
who  will  buy  goods  keyed  to  their  sum¬ 
mer  needs,  they  have  merchants  with 
those  goods  for  sale,  and  they  have  news¬ 
papers  with  idle  press  cylinders  that  can 
do  far  more  good  to  all  concerned  mak¬ 
ing  their  rat^  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  initiative  rests  with  the  newspaper 
not  only  to  exorcise  the  summer  slump 
ghost  from  its  own  office,  but  also  to  sell 
both  to  the  staff  and  to  its  patrons  the 
idea  that'  business  goes  on  no  matter  what 
the  calendar  or  the  thermometer  says  to 
the  contrary.  People  buy  ^oods  313  days 
of  the  year  and  the  experience  of  news¬ 
papers  and  of  merchants  is  that  they  bu) 
more  when  goods  are  advertis^. 

This  is  the  first  of  two  articles.  Tk 
second  will  appear  in  the  isAte  of  Jsly  f 
(An  additional  chart  for  this  Wttii 
article  is  on  opposite  page.) 

CURTIS  AIDS  MAINE  SCHOOL 

At  the  annual  graduation  exercises  of 
Fryeburg  Academy  of  Fryeburg.  Mc- 
it  was  announced  that  Cyrus  H.  K.  Cw- 
tis,  Philadelphia  and  New  York  pi*^ 
lisher,  had  presented  the  school  with 
$100,000  for  new  buildings. 

MORRISON  PROMOTED 

Jack  Morrison,  a  member  of  the  rt" 
portorial  staff  of  the  Chicago  Eve*»»9 
American,  has  been  appoint^  assistant 
city  editor. 


PRESS  FREEDOM,  RADIO,  S.NJ>.A.  TOPICS 


Local-National  Definition  and  Free  Publicity  Also  to  Be  Discussed  at  Asheville  Convention, 


June  30-July  2 — Col.  McCormick  and  John  Benson  to  Speak 


rived  wnen  all  newspapers  should  dis- 


(hvcitsboro  (K.y.)  Messenger  and  in-  rived  wnen  all  newspapers  should  dis-  relative  value  of  small  town  social  news, 

quirer;  L.  K.  Nicholson,  New  Orleans  continue  the  publication  of  daily  radio  especially  for  Sunday,  as  compared  with 

(La.)  Times-Picayune ;  L.  P.  Cashman,  programs?  news  and  features  of  general  interest 

Vicksburg  (Miss.)  Post;  W.  C.  Dowd,  8.  Should  press  agent  matter  be  that  the  same  space  would  accommodate? 
Jr.,  Charlotte  (N.C.)  News;  E.  K.  Gay-  handled  on  the  basis  of  its  news  value,  12.  Has  the  amount  of  free  publicity 
lord,  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Okla-  _  been  reduced  as  the  result  of  the  resolu- 

homan  and  Times;  F.  C.  Withers,  adopted  at  the  last  annual  conven- 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner;  J.  L.  13.  Would  not  be  a  good  rule  to 

Mapes,  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enter  {’rise  and  decline  to  publish  any  reading  matter  of- 

Journal;  J.  P.  Fishburn,  Roanoke  (V'a.)  fered  by  an  advertising  agency?  The 

Times  &  World-News;  J.  H.  Long,  agency  would  not  offer  it  if  it  were  not 

Huntington  (W.Va.)  Advertiser  &  sent  for  the  benefit  of  the  agent’s  client. 

Herald-Dispatch.  -  -V>  Could  not  this  free  publicity  evil  be 

Cranston  Williams,  of  Chattanooga,  curbed  to  some  extent  by  papers  in  each 

secretary-manager.  state  agreeing  not  to  run  it? 

Topics  listed  for  discussion  follow;  Circulation 

Editorial  L  Should  circulation  purchased  with 

1.  W'hat  percentage  of  newspaper  read-  premiums  be  included  as  paid  circulation 

ers  read  the  editorials?  Where  it  is  on  A.  B.  C.  statements? 

known  that  the  readers  are  not  giving  as  2.  When  does  circulation  cost  more 

much  attention  to  the  editorials  as  the  ^ than  it  is  worth?  What  is  the  value  of 

news  content,  what  can  be  done  to  bring  an  old  subscriber,  and  of  a  new  sub- 

about  greater  reader  interest  in  the  edi-  scriher?  Should  special  correspondents 

torials?  How  far  should  an  editor  go  in  be  charged  to  circulation  promotion? 

conducting  a  crusade,  and  is  he  war-  3.  What  are  the  most  effective  means 

ranted  in  so  doing  when  the  subject  is  of  promoting  circulation?  Should  not 

highly  controversial?  all  promotion  of  circulation  include  the 

2.  Is  coloring  of  news  stories  for  edi-  promotion  of  reader  interest  and  reader 

torial  purposes  warranted?  response?  Are  not  most  papers  using 

3.  Should  we  have  shorter  news  stories  !>  their  own  columns  for  circulation  and 

and  more  space  in  features,  or  less  advertising  promotion  when  it  should  be 

features?  using  media  to  reach  the  non-reader? 

4.  Can  the  traditional  “lead"  in  a  news  Robert  R.  McCormick  members  promoting  circula- 

story  be  liberalized  and  stories  made  more  '  ’  tion  through  the  use  of  car  card  ad- 

readable?  or  simply  to  accommodate  the  advertiser  vertising,  painted  bulletins  or  posters, 

5.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  or  agent?  radio,  etc.? 

worthwhile  radio  programs  are  given  9.  How  can  radio  be  made  to  bear  its  5.  Is  it  not  better  to  promote  circula- 

over  to  a  few  nation-wide  hookups,  are  share  of  news  gathering  expensfe?  tion  by  a  well  organized  circulation  de- 

newsjiapers  justified  in  devoting  daily  10.  If  each  member  will  set  down,  in  partment  using  live,  wide-awake  carrier 
space  to  a  detailed  radio  program?  order  of  value  as  he  sees  it,  what  he  re-  boys  than  in  the  employment  of  special 

6.  How  are  we  to  safeguard  the  free-  gards  as  his  five  best  syndicate  features  promoters  or  conducting  contests? 

dom  of  the  press  against  the  legislative  — comics  excluded — wouldn’t  the  tabu-  6.  What  per  cent  should  carriers  re¬ 
trend  towards  control?  lated  results  be  helpful  to  the  member-  ceive?  This  refers  to  independent  car- 

7.  .Are  radio  programs  worth  the  space  ship  as  a  whole?  riers  who  buy  their  papers  and  stand  all 

given  over  to  them?  Hasn’t  the  time  ar-  11.  W'hat  is  the  consensus  as  to  the  losses. 

7.  What  can  be  done  to  insure  an  an¬ 
nual  audit  by  the  A.  B.  C? 

8.  What  is  the  experience  of  publish¬ 
ers  in  the  use  of  copper  wire  and  ma¬ 
chines  for  tying  bundles? 

9.  What  is  the  experience  of  members 
as  to  rural  mail  boxes  as  to  cost  and 
results  ? 

Advertising 

1.  Should  there  not  be  an  understand¬ 
ing  between  members  of  the  S.  N.  P.  A. 
as  to  what  is  local  and  what  is  national 
advertising,  to  the  end  that  all  will  be 
able  to  differentiate  between  them?  Un¬ 
der  the  present  method  of  handling  the 
two  accounts  publishers  are  permitting 
national  advertisers  to  cut  the  earth  from 
under  our  national  advertising  and  at  the 
same  time  we  are  injuring  the  business  of 
our  national  representatives. 

2.  It  is  suggested  that  we  discuss  the 
attitude  of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  with  reference  to  special 
editions. 

3.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis¬ 
cussion  during  the  past  year  on  adver¬ 
tising  rate  differential.  What  is  the  so¬ 
lution  of  the  problem? 

4.  What  rules  should  be  applied  in  de- 
terming  when  the  national  rate  shall  be 
charged  on  copy  carrying  the  name  of 
more  than  one  dealer  and  this  copy  is 
charg^  on  the  basis  of  local  rates? 

.S.  WTiat  differential,  if  any,  between 
local  and  national  rates  is  justified? 

6.  Is  it  wise  and  desirable  to  restrict 
the  so-called  cooperation  with  national 
advertisers?  Should  such  cooperation 
only  include  marketing  surveys  and  in¬ 
formation  contained  therein?  Should  ad¬ 
vertisers  request  newspapers  to  decorate 
windows,  mail  out  broadsides,  send  letters 
to  the  trade,  and  undertake  to  secure 
orders  for  the  advertised  goods?  If  so, 
should  the  actual  expense  of  such  service 
he  charged  in  addition  to  the  advertising 
rate  ? 

7.  Are  advertisers  justified  in  deduct¬ 
ing  for  insertions  or  requiring  make-good 
insertions  of  ads  which  appear  on  pages 

(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Monthly  Fluctuations  in 

Factory  Employment  in  All  Industries 

Chart  drpicU  the  monthly  variatioM  In  ihr  nnnibrr  of  prr»on«  rmployod  in 
fartorlea  throtiithoul  the  United  Slate*  during  the  paM  three  year*  of  1^7,  1928 
and  1929.  Ratio*,  ba*ed  on  the  Federal  Re*erve  Board  Index,  are  u*ed,  with  the 
average  month  equaling  100.  Actual  figure*  are  never  publi*lied. 

CHART  BY  FRELING  FOSTER 


Factory  employment  during  July  and  August  averages 
just  100^  or  normal.  As  it  embraces  the  occupations, 
wages  aud  salaries  of  almut  10,000,000  jiersons  in 
190,000  establishments,  it  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
stabilization  of  general  business  activity  from  month  to 
month. 
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NEWSPAPER  TAX  BILL  IS  WITHDRAWN 
BY  SPONSOR  WHEN  SUPPORT  FAILS 

Last-Minute  Proposal  to  Reduce  Levy  to  5  Per  Cent  Is  Met 
With  Unanimous  Rejection  in  Louisiana  Legislature — 
“Padlock”  Bill  Pending 


By  Telegraph  to  Euito*  &  I’l'blisuek. 

New  OKLEAXS.  La.,  June  20.— The 
advertising  tax  biil  introduced  in 
the  Louisiana  House  ot  kepresentatives 
at  Baton  Ivouge  by  Representative  Le- 
tissier,  has  been  withdrawn  after  the 
committee  on  ways  and  means  of  the 
House  reported  it  lui  favorably  by  a 
unanimous  vote.  Kepresentative  Letis- 
sier  appeared  before  the  committee  and 
attempted  to  amend  the  bill,  reducing  the 
gross  tax  on  newspaper  advertising  from 
IS  j)er  cent  to  5  l)er  cent.  After  the 
committee  turned  down  his  bill  unani¬ 
mously  he  withdrew  it.  Newspapers  of 
Louisiana  had  canvassed  the  House  of 
kepresentatives  and  had  been  assured  of 
an  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  bill  if  it 
had  l>ecn  brought  Ix-fore  the  House. 

The  newspaiKT  "padlock”  bill,  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Win¬ 
gate  still  remains  in  committee. 

The  complete  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
An  Act 

Declaring  a  nuisance  the  business  (and 
engagement  or  participation  therein) 
of  regularly  or  customarily  pro<lacing, 
■publishing  or  circulating  an  obscene, 
lewd,  and  lascivious  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine,  or  other  periodical,  or  a  ma¬ 
licious,  scandalous  and  defamatory 
newsijaper,  magazine  or  other  jieriodi- 
cal,  and  providing  for  injunction  and 
other  remedies  and  proceedings. 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Legislature  of 
Louisiana : 

Section  1.  Publication  of  certain 


citizen,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  perpetually 
enjoin  the  person  or  persons  committing, 
conducting  or  maintaining  any  such  nui¬ 
sance,  from  further  committing,  conduct¬ 
ing,  or  maintaining  any  such  nuisance. 
In  any  such  action,  the  court,  or  a  judge 
thereof  in  vacation,  may,  in  accordance 
with  law,  grant  temporary  restraining 
orders  and  preliminary  injunctions. 

The  defendant  or  defendants  shall  be 
served  therein  as  in  other  actions.  In 
the  case  of  unknown  persons  having  or 
claiming  any  ownership,  right,  title  or 
interest  in  any  such  periodical,  or  who 
may  be  participants  in  committing  or 
maintaining  such  nuisance,  such  persons 
may  be  made  parties  to  the  action  by  de¬ 
signating  them  in  the  citation  and  com¬ 
plaint  as  “all  other  persons  unknown 
claiming  any  ownership,  right,  title  or 
interest  in  the  periodical  affected  by  this 
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CALENDAR 

June  30-July  1-2— Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  annual 
convention.  Grove  Park  Inn,  Ashe¬ 
ville.  N.  C. 

July  11-12 — West  Texas  Press 
.\ssn..  annual  meeting,  Abilene. 

July  17-19 — Virginia  I*ress  Assn., 
Annual  ineeling,  (iavalier  Hotel, 
V  irgiiiia  Beach. 

July  18-19— New  York  State  Press 
Assn.,  siiniiner  meeting.  Sagamore 
liiiiel,  Bolton  Landing,  Lake 
(ieorge. 

July  21-24 — Georgia  Press  Assn., 
meeting,  Barnesville,  Ga. 

July  23-25 — North  Carolina  Press 
Association,  annual  convention. 
Blowing  Hock,  N.  C. 


come  up  for  a  hearing.  Newspaper  men 
who  are  following  the  matter  believe  it 
will  not  pass  the  Senate. 

"The  i^iuisiana  newspapers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  interests  arc  under  the  deepest 
obligation  to  the  newspaper  and  advertis- 


U.  S.  MARKET  NOT  SHUT 
TO  EUROPEAN  PAPER 

Finnish  Mills  Deny  Rumored  Agre«. 
ment  to  Stay  Out  of  America  in 
1931  —  Rumors  Noted  in 
A.N.P.A  Bulletin 


Emphatic  denials  of  a  rumored  agree¬ 
ment  between  Canadian  and  European 
producers  of  newsprint  by  which  the 
European  product  would  not  be  sold  in 
the  American  market  in  1931,  were  made 
to  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week  by 
.\merican  representatives  of  Finnish  and 
Scandinavian  manufacturet's.  The  re¬ 
ports  of  such  an  agreement,  which  have 
lieen  current  for  several  weeks,  were 
noted  as  rumors  in  a  recent  bulletin  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association. 

New  York  spokesmen  claiming  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  entire  Finnish  production  say 
no  such  agreement  has  been  reached  and 
that  there  are  no  limitations  upon  their 
operations  in  the  United  States. 

H.  Reeve  Angel  &  Co.,  representing 
the  Kymmene  Aktiebolag,  producing 
80,000  tons  at  three  mills  in  Finland, 


interest  in  the  periodical  affected  by  this  i„g  interests  of  the  United  States  because  x/,ooo  tons  at  three  mills  in 
action  or  participating  in  the  comimssion  of  their  immediate  and  splendid  reaction  ^  ^able  from  their  princinals  is 

or  maintenance  of  any  nuisance  affected  to  Governor  Long’s  newspaper  spite  follows-  "We  have  been  informerf  th« 
by  this  action,”  and  services  on  such  per-  unis."  James  M.  Thompson,  publisher  of  Z,7  are  ruLrs  amZ  buvTrs  £ 
sons  may  be  made  by  publishing  the  cita-  the  New  Orleans  Item-Tribune,  told  Montreal  meeting  suggested  nrice 


sons  may  be  made  by  publishing  the  cita¬ 
tion  in  the  oflicial  journal  of  the  parish 
once  a  week  for  three  weeks. 


the  New  Orleans  Item-Tribune,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher.  "While  it  is  difli- 


once  a  week  for  three  weeks.  cult  for  anyone  to  figure  out  all  of  the  Canada  and  Europe  for  your  market. 

The  defendant  or  defendants  shall  objects  which  the  Governor  seeks  to  Such  arrangements  do  not  exist.  We 
have  the  right  to  plead  or  answer,  ac-  accomplish,  it  is  probably  that  he  had  a  ^^e  open  to  sell  all  we  want  (o  the  United 
cording  to,  1^  Tht.cfion  t^o-fod  object  m  the  introduction  of  States  of  America.  Please  use  this  in- 

•  Sec.  3.  Tnal— penalpes.— The  action  these  bills.  Primarily  he  would  have  formation  at  vour  discretion” 
may  be  brought  to  trial  dud  tried  as  in  been  glad  to  pass  them  if  they  could  have  ja  Madden  head  of  the  Jay  Madden 
he  case  of  other  actions  m  such  Dis-  lieen  passed.  Secondari  y,  the  mtroduc-  Corporation  which  states  that  it  repre- 
trict  Court,  and  shall  be  governed  by  the  t,on  of  bills  of  this  kind  is  calculated  to  gents  all  Finnish  production  except  that 
practice  and  procedure  applicable  to  ac-  fnghten  some  people  ^cause  of  the  direct  of  Kvmmene,  not  only  denies  that  such 
tions  for  injunctions.  threat  to  their  own  business,  and  to  di-  an  agreement  exists,  but  that  no  agree- 

After  trial  the  court  may  make  its  or-  vert  their  attention  from  the  mam  issues  nient  will  be  made  by  the  Finnish  mills 


tions  for  injunctions. 

After  trial  the  court  may  make  its  or 


States  of  America.  Please  use  this  in¬ 
formation  at  your  discretion” 

Jay  Madden  head  of  the  Jay  Madden 


newspapers  declarod  nuisance. — Any  per-  judgment  permanently  enjoin-  which  with  us  and  with  most  of  the  cither  as  to  price  or  quantity  of  their  ( 

son  who,  as  an  individual,  or  as  a  mem-  "’/•  defendants  guilty  newspaiK-rs  of  the  state  has  been  opposi-  export  to  the  American  market.  * 

ber  or  employee  of  a  firm,  or  associa-  violating  this  act  further  com-  tioii  to  putting  more  funds  into  the  hands  Further  denial  that  such  an  agreement  ^ 

tion  or  organization,  or  as  an  officer,  di-  juitting  or  continuing  the  acts  prohibited  of  Governor  Long.  1  think  that  he  has  bad  been  made  was  given  to  Editor  &  | 

rector,  member  or  employee  of  a  corpo-  hereby,  and  m  and  by  such  judgment,  discovered  the  reaction  of  the  decent  Publisher  by  S.  Kest  of  the  National  " 

ration,  shall  be  engaged  in  the  business  sudi  nuisance  may  be  wholly  abated.  press,  which  is  an  overwhelming  majority.  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  representing  a 

of  regularlv  or  customarily  producing,  court  may,  ^  as  in  other  cases  of  I  think  what  he  has  atternpted  to  do  group  of  newsprint  mills  in  Norway. 


rector,  member  or  employee  of  a  corpo¬ 
ration,  shall  be  engaged  in  the  business 
of  regularly  or  customarily  producing, 
publishing  or  circulating,  having  in  pos¬ 
session,  selling  or  giving  away 

(a)  .An  obscene,  lewd  and  lascivious 
newspajicr,  magazine,  or  other  periodical, 
or 

(b)  A  malicious,  scandaloas  and  de¬ 
famatory  newspaper,  magazine  or  other 
periodical,  is  guilty  of  a  nuisance,  and 
all  persons  guilty  of  such  nuisance  may 
be  enjoined,  as  hereinafter  provided. 


hereby,  and  in  and  by  such  judgment, 
such  nuisance  may  be  wholly  abated. 

The  court  may,  as  in  other  cases  of 
contempt,  at  any  time  punish,  by  fine  of 
not  more  than  $1,000,  or  by  imprison¬ 
ment  in  the  parish  jail  for  not  more 
than  twelve  months,  any  person  or  per- 
.sons  violating  any  injunction,  temporary 
or  permanent,  made  or  issued  pursuant 
to  this  act. 

Daily  and  weekly  newspapers  of  Louis¬ 
iana  are  represented  at  Baton  Rouge  by 


Participation  in  such  business  shall  ?  committee  of  which  H.  A.  Maugham 
constitute  a  commission  of  such  nuisance  chairman.  If  this  bill  is  forced  out  of 


to  the  press  of  Louisiana  will  be  addition¬ 
ally  valuable  as  it  will  cause  newsjiaper 
workers  and  men  who  really  love  and 
resjiect  the  ethical  and  professional  side 
of  their  business  everywhere  to  be  more 
actively  and  effectively  on  guard  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  freedom  of  the  .American  press.” 

LIBBY  JOINS  S.  F.  EXAMINER 

Vernon  A.  Libby,  formerly  secretary 
and  general  manager  of  Jay  Thorpe, 


group  of  newsprint  mills  in  Norway. 

“No  such  agreement  has  been  made, 
or  will  be  made,”  Mr.  Kest  said. 

ADOLPH  S.  OCHS  RETURNS 

Times  Publisher  Back  from  Two-Montk 
Tour  of  European  Countries 

Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the  Xew 
York  Times  and  of  the  Chattanooga 
Times,  and  Mrs.  Ochs,  returned  to  New 


and  render  the  participant  liable  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  proceedings,  orders  and  judg¬ 
ments  provided  for  in  this  Act.  Owner¬ 
ship,  in  whole  or  in  part,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  of  any  such  periodical,  or  of 
any  stock  or  interest  in  any  corporation 
or  organization  which  owns  the  same  in 
whole  or  in  part,  or  which  publishes  the 
same,  shall  constitute  such  participation. 

In  actions  brought  under  (b)  above, 
there  shall  be  available  the  defense  that 
the  truth  was  published  with  good  mo¬ 
tives  and  for  justifiable  ends  and  in  such 
actions  the  plaintiff  shall  not  have  the 
right  to  resort  to  issues  or  editions  of 
periodicals  taking  place  more  than  three 
months  before  the  commencement  of  the 
action. 

Sec.  2.  District  Attorney  or  Attorney 
(jeneral  to  begin  action. — Whenever,  any 
such  nuisance  is  committed  or  is  kept, 
maintained,  or  exists,  as  above  pitivided 
for,  the  District  Attorney  of  any  dis¬ 
trict  where  any  such  periodical  is  pub¬ 
lished  or  circulated — or  (in  the  event  of 
such  District  Attorney’s  failure  or  re¬ 
fusal  to  proceed  upon  written  request  in 
good  faith  of  a  reputable  citizen  of  the 
State)  the  Attorney  General — or  (in  the 
event  of  such  Attorney  General’s  failure 
or  refusal  to  proceed  upon  written  re¬ 
quest  in  good  faith  of  a  reputable  citizen 
of  the  state),  any  citizen  of  such  dis¬ 
trict-may  commence  and  maintain  in 
the  District  Court  of  said  district,  in  the 
parish  wherein  such  nuisance  is  com¬ 
mitted  or  is  kept,  maintained,  or  exists, 
an  action  in  the  name  of  the  State  of 
Ivouisiana,  upon  the  relation  of  such  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  or  Attorney  (Jeneral  or 


the  committee  the  newspapers  will  ask 
for  an  open  hearing. 

Owing  to  the  •  fact  that  the  legislative 
session  is  now  drawing  to  a  close,  it  is 
not  considered  probable  that  this  bill  will 


Inc.,  and  .  later  assistant  to  James  A.  York  June  24  on  the  Majestic  from  a 


Keillor,  merchandise  manager  of  B. 
Altman  &  Co.,  both  of  New  A’ork,  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  department 
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two-month  tour  of  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  Czecho-Slovakia. 
Commenting  on  conditions  in  Europe 


store  merchandising  for  the  San  Fran-  as  he  had  observed  them,  Mr.  Ochs  said: 
eisco  Txaminer.  "I  fear  we  do  not  appreciate  the  ser- 

-  iousness  of  the  feeling  of  irritation 

r  lup  against  the  United  States  througho'Ut 

UKC.  tTlvxrlLilvilT  1  ij  Europe.  There  is  a  popular  superstition 

;  ISSUE  that  we  are  attempting  an  attitude  of 

dictation,  while  we  are  assuming  a  posi- 
akes  Summer  Slump  in  Linage. .. .  5  tion  of  isolation;  building  high  tariff 

.  7  barriers  against  the  interchange  of  corn- 

sponsor  When  Support  Fails .  8  modities. 

e .  9  “Just  after  the  war,  Europe  was  ex- 

.  10  hausted,  prostrate  and  on  the  brin  kof 

.  11  financial  and  economic  ruin,  and  cons^ 

y  Article  for  Newspapers .  12  quently  in  sore  need  of  help  and  in  no 

.  13  position  to  quibble  about  terms.  They 

.  14  were  almost  supplicant  and  most  con- 

.  15  siderate  of  the  United  States,  almost  to 

ill  Pick  Up  in  Autumn .  16  the  point  of  obsequiousness,  but  they  are 

.  17  Retting  rapidly  on  their  feet  and  gaining 

.  W.  Jorgenson .  18  hope,  strength,  and  becoming  assertive." 


CARENS  LEAVES  BOSTON  HERALD 

Washington  Correspondent  Joins  New 
England  Power  Association 

{Speeial  to  Editok  &  Publishes) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  26. — Thomas 
Carens,  Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Boston  Herald,  has  resigned,  efro- 
tive  July  5,  to  become  director  of  public 
relations  for  the  New  England 
Association,  Boston.  He  has  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  Herald  for  20 
Since  the  session  of  Congress  is  draj^ 
to  a  close,  his  place  will  not  be  nllefl 
until  the  fall. 


LUCKY  STRIKE  UN  AGE  UP,  PROFITS  DOUBLE 


$2,300,000  Increase  in  1930  Appropriation  Brings  Return  of  About  $12,000,000  in  First  Five 

Months — President  Hill  Credits  Newspaper  Advertis  ing 


Half,  Blue  Boar  and  Tuxedo  tobacco, 
and  Lord  Salisbury,  Pall  Mall,  Johnnie 
Walker,  Sweet  Caporal,  Blue  Boar, 
Melachrino,  Herbert  Tareyton  and  Three 
Kings  cigarettes.  None  of  these  ap¬ 
pears  in  magazine  or  radio  compilations 
from  January  to  May  of  this  year,  nor 
in  Media  Records  report  of  newspaper 
advertising  for  the  first  quarter.  Sales 
of  these  are  far  overshadowed  by  Lucky 
Strikes. 

The  company’s  net  earnings  in  1929 
were  reported  as  $30,182,669,  against 
$25,016,7^  for  1928.  Its  current  assets 
were  reported  as  $146,766,871  on  Dec. 
31,  1929,  and  total  assets  $265,405,907. 


IJ  (A-l  ,.1.111  ,11,.  la.e,,-.  vii  ni.1,.11  |(,TQ  „ 

is  going  into  newspaper  advertising.  . 

In  the  first  five  months  of  1930,  the  .  H"'.  announcing  the  increase 

company  got  back  a  100  per  cent  in-  ."ct  profits,  said  that  the  company’s 
crease  in  its  net  profits  after  allowing  business  for  the  first  five  months  of  1930 
for  bond  interest  and  preferred  dividends,  'j®*!  surpassed  all  records  for  correspond- 
according  to  a  formal  statement  this  periods. 

week  bv  George  \V.  Hill,  its  president.  The  copy  used  by  the  company  has 
New  York  financial  editors  immediately  been  the  subject  of  widespread  criticism 
figured  that  the  additional  profits  must  the  last  two  years,  but  despite  some 
have  amounted  to  $ll,250,aX)  to  $12,500,-  modifications  it  has  clung  tenaciously  to 
OOO,  and  that  total  net  profits  for  the  the  idea  that  a  person  may  keep  thin  by 
1930  period  mentioned  were  $22,500,000  smoking  Lucky  Strikes  instead  of  eating 
to  $25,000,000.  On  the  basis  of  profits  al-  sweets. 

ready  in  hand  the  additional  investment  The  first  nine  months  of  1929  saw  the 
in  advertising  might  be  credited  with  a  company  using  the  slogan  “Reach  For 
net  return  of  500  per  cent.  Consider-  A  Lucky  Instead  of  A  Sweet,”  which 
ing  that  the  extra  $2,300,000  of  advertis-  was  bitterly  resented  by  confectioners, 
ing  is  to  be  spread  over  the  whole  year,  Tor  a  few  months  other  ideas  were 
however,  one  inclined  to  juggle  with  chief  of  which  was  the  cartoon 

figures  might  more  than  double  that  advertisement  based  on  the  sentence, 
percentage.  “An  Ancient  Prejudice  Has  Been  Re- 

As  concrete  evidence  of  the  swelling  moved.”  Then  the  advertising  theme 
profits,  the  directors  of  the  company  swung  back  to  the  anti-fat  idea,  and 
voted  on  June  25  to  submit  to  the  stock-  “Avoid  That  Future  Shadow”  became 
holders  a  plan  providing  for  an  extra  'be  text  of  all  copy, 
cash  dividend  of  $4  a  share,  a  stock  The  Lucky  Strike  advertising  was 

split-up  which  would  double  the  number  severely  criticised  by  the  National  Bet- 
of  shares,  and  inauguration  of  dividends  Business  Bureau,  and  was  generally 
at  the  rate  of  $5  a  vear  on  tJie  new  understood  to  be  the  advertising  referred 
stock.  The  last  would  l)e  equivalent  announcement  by  the  Federal 

to  a  rate  of  $10  a  year  on  the  present  Trade  Commission  that  a  prominent 
stock,  which  now  pays  $8  a  year.  manufacturer  had  been  forced  to  modify 

From  another  source  it  was  learned  bis  copy  and  eliminate  insincere  testi- 
that  the  company  sold  2,383,000,000  more  monials.  The  wording  was  modified  after 


NEWS  PICTURE  PLANES 
ARE  FORCED  DOWN 


Southern  Cross  Photographs  at  Harbor 
Grace  Are  Taken  by  Local  Cor¬ 
respondents  as  Fog  Hinders 
Service — Telephoto  Used 


MRS.  SCRIPPS  PRESENTED  AT  COURT 


Photograph  shows  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Srripps,  wife  of  the  president  of  the  Seripps- 
Howard  .Newspapers,  in  the  gown  she  wore  when  she  was  presented  at  the 
Court  of  St.  Janies  in  London  recently. 
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PRESBREY  RECALLS  EARLY  AGENCY  DAYS 


Veteran  Who  Founded  Advertising  Company  in  1896  With  Two  Employes  Turns  Over  Presidency 

to  His  Son — Ret2uns  Advisory  Position  as  Chairman 


Frank  PRESBREY,  founder  of  the 
P'rank  Presbrey  Company  and  one 
of  the  most  widely  known  men  in  the 
advertising  field,  has  retired  from  the 
presidency  of  his  agency  and  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  board.  His  son, 
Charles  Presbrey,  who  has  been  active 
in  the  company's  affairs  for  24  years, 
Succeeds  his  father  as  president,  both 
elections  having  been  made  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  company’s  directors. 
At  the  same  time,  Truman  A.  DeWeese, 
a  vice-president,  was  elected  a  director 
to  succeed  the  late  Charles  U.  Spaulding. 

The  change  will  place  the  active  duties 
of  directing  the  agency’s  business  in  the 
hands  of  Charles  Presbrey.  The  elder 
Mr.  Presbrey,  however,  is  not  retiring 
from  business  affairs.  As  chairman,  he 
maintains  an  advisory  relationship  with 
the  conii>any,  and  in  addition  holds  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  iKiards  of  several  financial 
institutions.  He  was  recently  elected  a 
member  of  the  advisory  Ixiard  of  the 
P'orty-Sixth  Street  branch  of  the  Chase 
National  Bank,  tieing  also  a  trustee  of 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company, 
a  trustee  of  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank, 
and  a  director  in  the  National  Surety 
Company  and  other  corporations. 

Illness  from  which  he  is  now  recuper¬ 
ating  kept  him  from  his  office  for  two 
months  recently,  and  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  turn  over  many  of  his  duties 
to  others.  He  is  now  visiting  his  office 
two  or  three  days  a  week,  and  transact¬ 
ing  other  business  at  his  home  in  (jreen- 
wich,  Conn. 

The  history  of  the  Presbrey  adver¬ 
tising  agency  dates  back  to  18%,  but 
Frank  Presbrey ’s  advertising  career  Ix.-- 
gan  in  1879,  being  interrupted  in  the 
early  years  by  various  editing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  connections  in  the  newspaper  and 
magazine  fields.  One  souvenir  of  his 
newspaper  work  is  a  membership  in  the 
Gridiron  Club  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
Mr.  Presbrey  lx*ing  one  of  the  oldest 
members  in  length  of  service. 

Mr.  Presbrey’s  class  at  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  include<l  former  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  former  justice  Mahlon  Pit¬ 
ney  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  and  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  mer¬ 
chant  and  financier.  Mr.  Presbrey  has 
for  five  years  been  secretary  of  the  class. 

His  first  work  after  leaving  Princeton 
was  as  advertising  manager  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
with  headquarters  at  Topeka,  Kan.  Un¬ 
der  the  conditions  prevailing  then,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  railroad  penetrating  unde¬ 
veloped  country,  and  with  passes  and 
cut-rate  tickets  broadcast  freely,  he 
found  his  work  far  different  from  that 
which  confronts  a  railroad  advertising 
manager  today. 

His  advertising  work  with  the  Santa 
Fe  is  descrilied  briefly  in  his  notable 
book,  “The  History  and  Development  of 
Advertising,’’  which  was  issued  a  year 
ago.  It  says : 

“The  advertising  department  was  oc¬ 
cupied  chiefly  in  securing  settlers  and 
selling  land  of  the  grant  which  the 
United  States  government  had  made  the 
Santa  Fe.  This  land  grant  covered  every 
other  square  mile  for  twenty  miles  on 
either  side  of  the  railroad,  west  of  the 
Missouri  River,  like  a  huge  checker¬ 
board  40  miles  wide  and  469  miles  long, 
an  area  of  2,944,788  acres,  nearlv  equal 
to  that  of  Connecticut.  The  methixl  of 
advertising  was  to  write  up  descriptions 
of  the  country,  amplifying  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  farming,  and  use  the  letters  as 
‘readers’  in  various  papers.  The  writer 
recalls  that  the  road  had  one  contract 
with  the  Chiraao  IVrckly  hitcr-Occan  to 
print  a  descriptive  letter  of  two  columns 
in  each  issue.  These  articles  were 
marked  and  the  paper  mailed  to  100.000 
farmers  in  New  England  and  the  Eastern 
states,  the  purpose  being  to  arouse  in¬ 
terest  in  that  lieautiful  but  undevelopefl 
prairie  country.  The  land  was  first  of¬ 
fered  at  $2.50  an  acre  on  ten  years’  time.’’ 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


In  1881  he  left  the  railroad  to  become 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Youngstoum 
(O.)  Daily  S'ews-Rcgistcr,  the  forerun¬ 
ner  of  the  present  Youngslirwn  Tele¬ 
gram.  After  four  years  here  he  went  to 


Frank  Presbrey 


Washington.  1).  C.,  where  he  founded 
and  edited  Public  Opinion,  also  acting  as 
Washington  correspondent  for  a  group 
of  newspapers.  At  that  time  the  work 
of  the  Washington  correspondents  was 
not  so  specialized,  and  few  newspapers 
had  full-time  correspondents  of  their 
own.  much  less  anything  like  the  present 
Washington  bureaus. 

Giving  up  his  work  in  Washington 
eight  years  later,  he  came  to  New  York 
to  join  W'alter  Hines  Page,  who  was 
editing  and  revitalizing  The  Forum. 
Mr.  Presbrey  liecame  publisher  and 
business  manager  of  the  magazine.  He 
had  been  coming  to  a  realization  that 
advertising  was  capable  of  development 
as  a  great  commercial  force,  and  when 
Page  went  to  Boston  to  become  associate 
I'ditor,  and  later  editor,  of  the  Atlaniic 
\fonthly,  Mr.  Presbrey  decided  to  start 
an  advertising  agency  of  his  own. 

His  faith  in  the  future  of  advertising 
was  not  shared  by  business  men  in  gen¬ 
eral  at  is  is  today.  A  glimpse  of  the 
public  attitude  toward  advertising  is 
eiven  in  another  of  the  rare  bits  of  au¬ 
tobiographical  material  in  his  history  of 
advertising ; 

“.Advertising  men  were  regarded  as 
something  of  a  nuisance,  but  when  the 
author  in  18%  was  looking  for  a  modest 
office  in  which  to  establi.sh  his  agency  he 
selected  a  location  at  12  John  street, 
near  Broadwav,  despite  a  sign  at  the 
door  reading  ‘Peddlers,  book  agents,  and 
advertising  men  not  allowed  in  this 
building.’  Needless  to  say,  the  sign 
came  down  the  day  the  lease  was  signed.” 

The  “modest  office”  consisted  of  a 
single  room,  and  the  staff  he  hired  was 
made  un  of  a  stenographer  and  an  office 
lioy.  Then  he  had  all  the  essentials  of 
an  advertising  agency  except  some 
clients,  and  so  he  went  out  and  got  them. 
Three  clients  obtained  that  first  year  are 
still  doing  their  advertising  through  the 
Presbrey  agency,  and  another  has  been 
with  him  for  the  last  25  years. 

“.At  the  time  mv  agency  was  founded,” 
Mr.  Pre.sbrey  told  an  interviewer,  “you 
could  count  the  established  advertising 
agencies  of  the  country  on  y<nir  fingers. 
Some  of  them  were  good-sized  by  the 
standard,  of  those  days,  but  hv  those 
standards  a  $200,000  appropriation  was 
immense. 

“.Arnong  the  agencies  operating  then 
and  still  in  existence  were  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  and  I.ord  & 
Thomas,  now  known  as  Lord  &  Thomas 
and  Logan.  The  founders  of  those 


agencies  are  no  longer  with  them,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  Presbrey  agency  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  oldest  one  still  under  its 
original  ownership. 

“I  have  never  sought'  to  have  the 


Charles  Presbrey 

largest  agency  in  existence.  Our  organ¬ 
ization  includes  no  solicitors  of  new 
business.  We  have  preferred  to  let  our 
work  speak  for  itself.” 

While  Mr.  Presbrey  did  not  call  at¬ 
tention  to  any  details  of  growth,  a  glance 
around  the  agency  offices,  occupying 
most  of  the  twelfth  floor  of  the  Park- 
I^xington  Building  at  247  Park  avenue. 
New  York  City,  gave  a  hint  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  company’s  development'  since 
its  humble  beginnings.  Beside  the  New 
York  office,  branches  are  maintained  in 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 

One  of  Mr.  Presbrey’s  early  activities 
was  in  the  development  of  steamship 
advertising.  VV’hen  he  started  his  agency 
even  the  transatlantic  lines  were  con¬ 
fining  their  advertising  to  brief  an¬ 
nouncements  of  sailing  dates.  The  new 
advertising  agent  decided  that  this  was 
merely  a  convenience  to  those  who  in¬ 
tended  to  travel  anyway,  and  sought  to 
persuade  the  leading  lines  that  they 
should  use  advertising  to  create  the  de¬ 
sire  to  travel.  The  first  to  accept  his 
reasoning  was  the  North  German  Lloyd, 
which  in  18%  authorized  him  to  prepare 
and  insert  a  long  illustrated  article 
entitled  “To  Far-.Away  Vacation  Lands.” 
The  article,  which  described  a  trip  across 
the  sea  and  through  Europe,  occupied 
.12  pages  in  Harper's  .Magazine,  being  the 
largest  and  most  costly  black-and-white 
advertisement  ever  run  in  the  United 
States  and  probably  in  the  world  up  to 
that  time.  It  was  reprinted  in  pamphlet 
form  in  response  to  a  continuing  demand, 
and  nearly  half  a  million  copies  were 
distributed. 

Soon  afterward  he  convinced  one  of 
the  big  steamship  lines  that  a  pleasure 
cruise,  along  the  lines  which  are  now 
familiar,  would  be  a  paying  proposition. 
This  was  a  new  idea,  and  advertising 
copy  helped  to  make  it  a  success.  The 
first  “cruise”  was  to  various  islands  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  another  the  next 
vear  went  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Holy  I^nd.  A  few  years  later  the  first 
world  crui.se  was  conducted  by  the  Ham¬ 
burg- American  line. 

During  the  World  War  Mr.  Presbrey 
was  chairman  of  the  advertising  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  later  in 
charge  of  advertising  for  the  United 
War  Work  organization  headed  by  John 
D.  R(Kkefeller,  Jr.  He  obtained  from 
newspapiT  and  magazine  advertisers  gifts 
of  space  valued  at  $200,000,  as  well  as 
organizing  the  freely  given  services  of 
ailvertising  men  and  artists. 


The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  have  been 
one  of  his  interests  ever  since  the  first 
meeting  was  held  in  this  country  to  con¬ 
sider  taking  up  the  idea.  At  that  time 
he  was  placed  on  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  and  he  still  holds  this  position. 
He  is  one  of  nine  members  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Committee  which  controls  Boy 
Scout  affairs  in  44  nations.  Last  year 
he  was  chairman  of  the  American  dele¬ 
gation  which  took  American  Boy  Scoots 
to  the  international  “jamboree’  at  Bir¬ 
kenhead,  England. 

Today,  after  a  career  which  has  given 
him  probably  a  broader  view  of  adver-  ' 
rising  than  that  of  any  other  living  man, 
he  is  still  filled  with  faith  in  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  advertising.  In  pointing  out 
the  ways  in  which  advertising  has  helped 
influence  mcxlern  life,  he  recently  wrote: 

“There  appears  to  be  a  growing  reali¬ 
zation  among  those  who  trace  for  the 
rest  of  us  the  factors  which  bring  about 
profound  changes,  that  advertising  is  i 
civilizing  influence  comparable  in  its  cul-  | 
rural  effects  to  those  of  other  epoch- 
making  developments  in  history.  In  the 
United  States,  advertising,  by  creating  t 
a  demand  for  the  products  of  labor,  has  I 
been  instrumental  in  obtaining  a  widt  | 
diffusion  of  the  national  wealth  among  j 
the  people.  In  England  it  has  exerted  ^ 
its  power  and  done  big  things  in  tlK  face 
of  economic  and  social  conditions  that 
present  greater  obstacles  than  advertis¬ 
ing  has  found  in  the  United  States.  Else¬ 
where  in  the  world  it  will  be  acting  in  | 
its  full  power  when  means  are  found 
for  adaptation  of  methods  to  various 
.social  conditions  and  giving  a  start  to 
the  beneficent  circle  of  which  advertising 
is  an  indispensable  part.” 

Discussing  advertising  ethics,  he 
wrote : 

“The  bald  fake  is  under  control,  but 
the  supreme  importance  of  advertisine 
to  modem  business  makes  undesirable 
practices  which  a  decade  ago  were  re¬ 
garded  as  mere  efflorescences.  Sound 
advertising  thought  has  turned  its  at¬ 
tention  to  the  advertisements  which 
makes  flamboyant  claims  and  to  the  j 
remedying  of  this  impedient  to  further 
development  of  advertising  effectiveness  ^ 
It  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  probleir 
before  the  advertising  world.  In  it> 
campaign  against  this  strong  trend  it 
copy  the  National  Better  Business  Bureac 
is  receiving  the  co-operation  of  pub- : 
Ushers,  advertising  agencies,  and  manu-  ■ 
facturers  who  see  in  eradication  of  the 
evil  a  new  era  of  usefulness  for  adver¬ 
tising  and  the  possible  attainment  of  that 
ideal  state  in  which  the  fact  that  at 
article  is  advertised  through  any  medimt 
will  alone  be  a  guaranty  of  its  worth." 

GIBSON  PLANS  NEW  DAILY  j 


Lorain  (O.)  Journal  Publifhcr  t« 

Enter  P.  M.  Field  in  Mansfield 

With  the  filing  of  incorporation  pap^ 
in  Columbus,  June  20,  plans  for  starting 
of  a  new  Ohio  afternoon  daily  ncv^ 
paper  at  Mansfield  were  announced  bj 
David  Gibson,  publisher  of  the 
(O.)  Jotirnai.  Gibson  will  be  publisl^ 

The  company  as  incorporated  is  t* 
Mansfield  Journal  Company,  Incorpor^' 
ors  are  Gibson,  S.  A.  Horvitz,  Elyria,  y- 
F.  Williams,  I>orain,  Hugh  Martm- 
Ixirain.  and  G.  J,  Kochendorfer,  MaW- 
field.  With  exception  of  the  latter, 
will  be  editor  of  the  new  paper,  all  W 
incornorators  are  associated  'with  W 
Lorain  Journal.  . 

It  is  expected  to  start  publication  abotf 
Sept.  1.  No  stock  in  the  new  compar' 
will  be  offered  for  sale. 

RUNNING  BOLITHO  COLUMNS 

The  A«t;  York  World  this 
started  reprinting  a  number  t 

by  the  late  William  Bolitho.  Thev  ^ 
be  run  on  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  ha 
day,  iust  as  when  the  writer  was 
the  World. 
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MAKING  ADVERTISING  A  GUARANTEE 
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Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  New  A.  F.  A.  President,  Says  Greatest  Task  of  Organized  Advertising  Is  to  Convince 
Public  That  Trade-Marked  Brands  Are  Best  and  Restore  Lost  Confidence  in  Paid  Space 


IN  an  interview  with  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week  Gilbert  T.  Ho^es, 
the  new  president  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America,  defined  the  issues 
of  his  regime.  He  was  unequivocal 
in  stating  that  the  biggest  problem 
facing  organized  advertising  today  was  a 
lack  of  public  confidence  in  advertising, 
and  that  the  resources  of  the  A.  F.  A., 
representing  every  form  of  advertising 
there  is,  would  be  utilized  in  tearing 
down  this  intangible,  but  nevertheless 
real,  obstacle. 

“L’p  to  now,”  he  said,  “most  of  our 
time  has  been  spent  achieving  truth  in 
advertising.  We’ve  done  a  good  job 
at  that— advertising  today  is  more  truth¬ 
ful  and  honest  than  any  other  phase  of 
business.  In  its  very  nature,  advertis¬ 
ing  has  to  be  honest.  It  is  out  in  the 
open.  All  the  cards  are  on  the  table. 
If  it  is  fraudulent  or  misleading,  it  is 
very  soon  discovered  because  of  the 
light  of  publicity  that  is  constantly 
thrown  upon  it. 

“What  we  need  today  is  more  truth 
about  advertising. 

“The  biggest  job  of  the  A.  F.  A.  is 
to  build  greater  respect  and  confidence 
in  advertising.  W'e  must  educate  the 
consumer  to  believe  that  advertising  is 
a  guarantee  of  quality.” 

A  secondary  aim  of  the  A.  F.  A.,  Mr. 
Hodges  said,  is  to  teach  our  law  makers 
the  intrinsic  nature  of  advertising. 
"We  must  teach  them,”  he  stated,  “that 
advertising  reduces  the  cost  of  living, 
and  that  it  is  not  a  tax  on  living.  As 
everyone  knows  there  are  a  lot  of 
pseudo-economists  who  are  today  giving 
expression  to  false  ideas  concerning  ad¬ 
vertising  but  who  do  not  really  under¬ 
stand  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
business  as  it  is  now  practiced.  On 
these  men  the  A.  F.  A.  mast  train  its 
educational  guns.” 

Mr.  Hodges  is  a  staunch  advocate  of 
organization  work,  a  strong  believer  in 
the  efficacy  of  united  efforts.  For 
more  than  25  years  he  has  been  a  keen 
observer  of  what  the  various  organiza¬ 
tions  he  has  been  associated  with  (most 
of  them  in  an  executive  capacity)  have 
accomplished. 

It  was  advertising  clubs,  he  said, 
fighting  single  handed  and  with  little 
rwognition  at  first,  that  cleaned  adver¬ 
tising’s  house.  It  was  organized  adver¬ 
tising  that  led  to  the  establishment  of 
vigilance  committees  to  search  out  un¬ 
truths  or  half-truths  in  the  business,  that 
took  the  P.  T.  Barnum  element  and  made 
It  a  matter  for  derision  rather  than 
commendation.  ^  It  was  organized  ad- 
lertising,  he  said,  that  led,  finally,  to  the 
Mtablishment  of  the  Better  Business  Bu- 
inspired  the  founding  of  the 
-'udit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  two  of  the 
most  effective  debunking  organizations 
“'j!j?fnun try’s  business  structure. 

The  advertising  club,”  he  declared, 
til  -a  mouth-piece  in  interpreting 
■K  Ideals  and  aims  of  advertising  to  the 
w  corners  of  the  country.  I  consider 
me  Mvertising  clubs  the  most  important 
ot  the  component  parts  of  the  Federa- 
nw.  mainly  because  thev  are  neutral  and 
nw-partisan.  as  is  the  A.  F.  A.  itself. 
Although  the  other  phases  of  the  Feder- 
^  course,  very  important,  they 

not  so  well  fitted  to  represent  ad- 
ising  as  a  whole  because  they  are 

uhaw  .  in  but  one  particular 

Pnaw  of  advertising.” 

g.-  .|^ndges  sees_  the  advertising  club 
kZ  business  organization,  of 
hitr-  L-  ^  individually  to  its  members, 
mring  his  presidency  of  the  Advertis- 
Vu  >\ew  York  in  1928.  he  said: 
fit  t-  'advertising  club  is  of  great  bene- 
ws  "’'’.'.'■'dnal  members.  If  a  man 

m  I.-"’’ 

whirVi  ,  '”*^'nsiasm  for  his  business 
he  stimulated  by  the  club, 

ind  kr!  first  signs  of  senility, 

bear  II  ’''’Pardy.  You  often 

more  “'’'’'rtising  clubs  are  worth 
>0  the  younger  man  just  starting 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 


his  business  career,  but  I  believe  they 
are  far  more  beneficial  to  the  older  man 
who  has  gained  success.  The  youth  will 
get  there  anyway  without  any  help,  but 
the  older  man  needs  the  club  t^  keep  him 


young,  to  enable  him  to  vie  with  this 
youth  who  is  soon  to  menace  his  busi¬ 
ness,  and  with  whom,  sooner  or  later,  he 
will  have  to  contend.” 

Mr.  Hodges  entered  the  advertising 
business  back  in  the  days  when  it  was 
considered  nuite  “disgraceful,”  and  when 
Mr.  Barnum  was  considered  the  greatest 
exponent  of  the  ballyhoo  profession.  But 
even  at  that  early  date,  he  had  wider 
vision  than  many  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  has  been  a  big  factor  in  placing  ad¬ 
vertising  upon  its  present  high  and  eco¬ 
nomically  secure  plane. 

Mr.  Hodges  was  educated  for  the  law 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madi¬ 
son.  and  upon  graduation  in  1895  he  went 
to  Chicago  and  became  associated  with  a 
law  firm,  where  he  worked  without  re¬ 
muneration  for  a  year.  The  next  year 
he  received  $5  a  week,  which  by  the  end 
of  the  period,  had  been  advanced  to  $15. 
With  this  start  he  launched  into  business 
for  himself  and  practiced  his  profession 
successfully  for  eight  years. 

•As  an  attorney  he  took  over  the  re¬ 
ceivership  of  a  company  manufacturing 
smoking  pipes,  this  particular  pipe 
being  a  novelty  that  split  open  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  was  thus  very  easily  cleaned. 
When  the  receiver  took  over  the 
company’s  books  he  found  a  great  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  product  on  hand,  and  his  big 
job  was  to  dispose  of  them,  at  as  much 
profit  as  possible  to  the  stockholders. 
Casting  about  for  the  Ix'st  method,  Mr. 
Hodges  experimcntallv  inserted  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  late  Frank  A.  M'unsey’s 
first  magazine.  The  Argosy.  The  result 
was  so  great,  that  greater  space  was 
taken  in  the  next  issue  of  the  magazine, 
and  eventually  all  the  pipes  were  dis¬ 
posed  of. 

“It  was  my  first  demonstration,"  Mr. 
Hodges  said,  “of  the  benefits  of  adver¬ 


tising.  I  got  the  fever  then.  I  organ¬ 
ized  a  little  company  to  make  and  market 
another  novelty,  a  'photo-fan,’  a  fan-like 
article  to  hold  photographs  of  your 
friends  or  whatever  you  wanted.  The 


company  consisted  of  three  people,  and 
we  often  drafted  the  services  of  our 
friends  to  help  pack  and  send  off  the 
articles  as  we  got  orders  for  them.  And 
the  orders  were  rolling  in.  We  had  been 
advertising  in  Munsey  magazines  and 
were  getting  grand  results.” 

I'or  three  years  this  Inisiness  con¬ 
tinued,  with  different  novelties  being 
taken  on  frcim  time  to  time.  .And  dur¬ 
ing  those  three  years  Mr.  Hodges  be- 
pme  acquainted  with  the  Munsey  organ¬ 
ization,  and  with  advertising  and  adver¬ 
tising  men. 

In  1905  he  was  satisfied  that  advertis¬ 
ing  was  an  honorable  and  remunerative 
business,  and  he  threw  over  his  law 
practice  and  joined  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Munsey  company. 

“In  doing  so,”  he  reminisced,  “I  ac¬ 
tually  disgraced  myself  and  my  family. 
Xo  one  could  understand  why  I  should 
throw  over  a  good  law  practice  to  enter 
such  a  disreputable  business.  I  venture 
to  say  that  if  anyone  today  were  to 
make  a  similar  transition  he  would  be 
universally  praised.  That,  in  a  nut  shell, 
shows  the  tremendous  prestige  that  ad¬ 
vertising  has  accrued  during  the  inter¬ 
vening  years.” 

W  hen  Mr.  Hodges  joined  the  Mun¬ 
sey  company,  only  magazines  were  being 
published,  but  the  business  was  gradu¬ 
ally  expanded  until  a  number  of  news¬ 
papers  were  added  to  the  list,  as  well  as 
additional  magazines.  Mr.  Hodges 
progressed  in  executive  positions,  becom¬ 
ing  western  manager  of  all  the  Munsey 
operations  in  1912. 

After  the  Nnv  York  Press  was  ac¬ 
quired  Mr.  Hodges  came  year  after  year 
to  New'  York  during  the  automobile 
show,  where  he  did  such  good  work  with 
advertisers  that,  when  the  New  York  Sun 
and  Prening  Sun  were  added  to  the  Mun¬ 
sey  organization  in  1917,  he  was  ma<le 


advertising  manager  of  those  papers.  A 
year  later  he  became  advertising  manager 
of  the  Munsey  company. 

When  Mr.  Munsey  died  in  1925,  Mr. 
Hodges  was  appointed  by  William  T. 
Dewart,  the  executor  of  the  estate,  to  the 
executive  boards  of  the  Sun  and  the 
Frank  .A.  Munsey  Company. 

Of  all  his  achievements  with  the  Mun¬ 
sey  company,  Mr.  Hodges  is  most 
proud  of  his  demonstrating  the  practi¬ 
cability  of  soliciting  advertising  for  a 
list  of  publications,  as  opposed  to  indi¬ 
vidual  solicitation  for  each  publication. 
He  was  instrumental  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  "All-Fiction  Field,”  which 
included  all  the  Munsey  magazines  as 
well  as  those  of  other  large  publishers. 

Mr.  Hodges  was  a  close  friend  of  Mr. 
Munsey  for  many  years.  He  was  a 
man,  Mr.  Hodges  said,  of  great  ability 
and  with  a  “large  heart.”  “He  was  a 
man,”  he  said,  “with  a  stern  exterior,  but 
once  you  found  your  way  beneath  the 
surface,  you  found  him  not  only  kind, 
but  emotional.  He  had  trained  himself 
so  carefully  to  keep  himself  in  that  only 
a  few  of  his  closest  associates  knew  his 
real  character.” 

Mr.  Hodges  referred  to  the  short 
talk  that  Mr.  Munsey  had  made  in 
September,  1925,  when  he  had  accom¬ 
panied  Mr.  Munsey  on  a  trip  from  New 
York  to  Chicago  to  honor  the  late 
Charles  H.  Stoddart  on  his  50th  an¬ 
niversary  with  the  Munsey  company. 

“It  was  Mr.  Munsey’s  last  public  ap¬ 
pearance,”  Mr.  Hodges  said.  “After  all 
the  encomiums  had  been  given  to  Mr. 
Stoddart,  Mr.  Munsey  got  up  and  in  a 
very  low  conversational  voice  said  he 
really  felt  out  of  place  in  such  a  gather¬ 
ing.  He  said  that  Mr.  Stoddart’s  life 
had  been  much  more  successful  than  his 
own.  ‘I  have  made  money,’  he  said, 
‘but  Mr.  Stoddart  has  made  friends’.” 

In  l>ecember  of  the  same  year,  Mr. 
Hodges  again  accompanied  Mr.  Munsey 
on  a  trip  to  Chicago  on  a  special 
mission. 

“When  we  returned,”  he  said,  “Mr. 
Munsey  was  in  excellent  spirits.  The 
next  day  he  visited  his  estate  in  Man- 
has.set.  Long  Island.  In  the  afternoon 
he  complained  of  pains  and  doctors  were 
called  in.  He  was  operated  upon  for 
appendicitis  the  next  day,  but  died  five 
davs  later.” 

Mr.  Hodges  first  became  interested  in 
association  work  liack  in  his  first  years 
with  the  Munsey  company,  when  he  was 
an  organizer  of  one  of  the  first  ad¬ 
vertising  golf  associations.  “Golf  in 
those  days,”  he  said,  “was  considered 
an  important  part  of  a  salesman’s  equip¬ 
ment,  and  I  prided  myself  on  my  game. 
F.veryone  didn’t  play  golf  then  as  they 
do  now.”  A  few  years  later  he  invented 
the  “One  Day  tournament  for  the 
Western  Advertising  Golf  Association. 

In  1905  he  joined  the  Agate  Club  of 
(Thicago  which  claims  to  be  the  oldest 
advertising  club  in  the  country.  In  1912 
he  was  made  president.  Ever  since  then 
he  has  maintained  an  active  interest  in 
organized  advertising.  He  was  closely 
associated  with  the  advertising  Club  of 
Chicago  and  other  organizations. 

When  he  came  to  New  York  his  in¬ 
fluence  was  immediately  felt  and  he  has 
been  for  a  long  time  a  moving  factor 
in  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York. 
After  his  term  of  presidency  he  served 
with  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  in  many  capacities.  He  was 
general  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
last  May’s  convention  in  Washington  and 
was  program  chairman  for  the  Berlin 
Convention  last  year. 

His  term  as  president  began  officially 
June  20,  30  days  after  his  election. 


NEW  PROMOTION  SERVICE 

The  corporation  of  I.  R.  Parsons,  Inc., 
has  just  been  formed  to  render  the  Par- 
-sons  Customer-Control  Sales- Promotion 
Service  to  retailers.  Offices  are  at  664 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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COOLIDGE  SIGNS  CONTRACT  TO  WRITE 
DAILY  ARTICLE  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 


Former  President  Accepts  Offer  of  McClure  Syndicate — 150 
to  200  Word  Article  to  Be  Wired  Daily — 
Arrangements  Made  by  R.  H.  Waldo 


in  gathering  data,  to  meet  all  individuals 
who  are  interested  in  offering  suggestions, 
and  to  see  that  the  daily  dispatch  is 
filed  before  3  p.  m.,  Eastern  Standard 
Time.  It  will  be  put  on  night  press 
wires  before  6  p.  m.  each  day  except 
Sunday.  Something  more  than  50  papers 
will  carry  the  service  when  it  opens 
July  1.” 

The  outstanding  feature  of  selling  the 
service  to  newspapers,  Mr.  Waldo  said, 
is  that  the  newspapers  “have  offered 
nothing  but  the  most  perfunctory  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  very  substantial  sum  it  has 
been  necessary  to  charge  to  meet  the 
guarantee.” 

There  is  no  time  limit  on  the  contract, 
but  the  former  President  has  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  cancelling  it  at  any  time  on  30 
days’  notice. 

Mr.  Coolidge  has  also  been  assured 
that  no  one  will  attempt  to  edit  his 
copy. 

Mr.  Coolidge  will  do  most  of  his  writ- 
any  subject  he  chooses,  but  will  observe  Pencil.  He  has  found  that  by 

a  deadline  as  assiduously  as  any  editorial  dictating  he  wastes  too  much  time  by  ask- 
writer.  He  has  engaged  the  services  of  “What  did  I  say  last?”  The  tele- 
Herman  Beatty,  formerly  of  the  Wash-  Rcaph  operator  at  Northampton  will  be 
ington  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press  R^^d  to  learn  that  Mr.  Coolidge’s  Cf)py 
and  for  several  years  night  executive  clean.  A  manuscript  given  to  Mr. 
editor  in  the  A.  P.  New  York  offices,  M'aldo  by  Mr.  Coolidge  of  his  article 
who  will  be  stationed  at  Northampton,  which  appeared  in  the  Cosmofiolitan  Mag- 
Mass.,  and  who  will  be  in  daily  contact  o-mc  giving  reasons  for  the  former 
with  him.  President’s  famous  “I  do  not  choose  to 

Mr.  Coolidge’s  articles,  which  will  deal  '"un”  statement,  written  in  pencil  and 
with  national  and  international  affairs  containing  only  11  errors,  bears  out  this 


Beginning  juiy  i  Caivin  cooiidge, 
former  President  of  the  United 
Slates,  will  address  himself  exclusively 
to  newspaper 
readers  through 
a  daily  150  to 
200  word  dis¬ 
patch  distributed 
by  the  McClure 
Newspaper  Syn- 
d  i  c  a  t  e.  The 
former  P  r  e  s  i- 
dent  is  not  a 
novice  at  writ¬ 
ing,  since  many 
of  his  articles 
have  appeared 
serially  in  maga¬ 
zines,  but  this  is 
the  first  time 
that  he  has  written  for  the  daily  press. 
His  contract  with  the  syndicate  was 
signed  June  20. 

The  former  President  will  write  on 


Richakd  H.  Waldo 


and  with  social  and  moral  prob¬ 
lems,  will  be  sent  by  wire  daily  to  the 
McClure  offices,  where  they  will  be 
dispatched  to  all  newspapers  subscrib¬ 
ing  to  the  service.  Most  of  the  articles 
will  probably  be  written  at  ‘‘The 
Beeches,”  the  new  Coolidge  home,  but 
the  former  President  will  write  them 
from  wherever  he  may  happen  to  be. 

_  No  announcement  as  to  the  compensa¬ 
tion  Mr.  Coolidge  will  receive  was 
forthcoming. 

Richard  H.  Waldo,  president  of  the 
McClure  syndicate,  has  been  trying  to 
convince  the  former  President  that  he 
should  write  for  newspapers  ever  since 
he  left  the  White  House.  As  a  matter 
of  fact',  the  question  was  first  broached 
in  an  interview  in  the  White  House 
March  2,  1929,  15  minutes  before  Mr. 
Coolidge  left  the  executive  offices  for 
the  last  time. 

That'  was  Mr.  Waldo’s  first  contact 
with  Coolidge.  A  week  later  the  former 
President  told  Mr.  Waldo  that  news¬ 
papers  were  out  of  the  question  for  the 
time  lieing,  and  that  he  had  decided  to 
write  for  magazines.  Since  that  time 
Mr.  Waldo  has  seen  Mr.  Coolidge  many 
times,  visiting  him  in  Northampton  and 
on  the  occasions  when  he  came  to  New 
York  City. 

“Our  friendship,”  Mr.  Waldo  said  to 
Editor  &  Publishi*  this  week,  “was 
liased  on  my  finding  in  the  former  Presi¬ 
dent  the  fastest  acting  mind  I  ever  had 
contact  with.  He  goes  to  the  core  of  any¬ 
thing  under  discussion  immediately,  and 
makes  it  perfectly  clear  why  he  agrees 
or  disagrees. 

“The  suggestion  was  continually  made 
to  him  that  he  should  write  daily  dis¬ 
patches  for  the  press.  The  point  was 
reiterated  that  the  country  is  approach¬ 
ing  a  penVxl  of  economic  and  social  dis¬ 
quietude,  and  that  he,  as  the  only  living 
ex-president,  would  be  listened  to  as  no 
other  man  would  be  in  time  of  stress. 
He  has  finally  come  to  agree  that  he  has 
something  to  say  to  people  troubled  over 
loss  of  money  or  employment,  or  the 
threat  of  either. 

“.^s  a  means  of  making  the  mechanical 
part  of  the  work  easy  he  has  taken  on  the 
ser\nces  of  Herman  Beatty,  for  13  years 
with  the  Associated  Press  in  Washington 
anil  New  York,  who  was  recommended 
by  Kent  Cooper,  A.  P.  general  man¬ 
ager,  Everett  Sanders,  former  Secretary 
to  the  President,  and  many  others.  Mr. 
Beatty’s  job  will  be  to  assist  Mr.  Coolidge 


assumption. 

Among  the  papers  in  which  Mr. 
Coolidge’s  articles  will  appear  are  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Boston  Post, 
Washington  Post,  Baltimore  News,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Bulletin,  Atlanta  Journal,  De¬ 
troit  Times,  Chicago  Herald  and  Exam¬ 
iner,  Denver  Post,  Cle-veland  Plain 
Dealer,  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  Columbus 
Dispatch,  Indianapolis  Star,  Dallas 
Times-Herald,  San  Antonio  Light,  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram,  San  Francisco 
Daily  News,  Oakland  Tribune,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune,  Louisville  Herald-Post, 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
and  Nashville  Banner. 


RATE  HEARING  ADJOURNED 


Canadian  Body  to  Continue  Newsprint 
Freight  Case  in  October 

The  Board  of  Railway  Comissioners 
in  Montreal  on  June  20  adjourned  until 
Oct.  6  the  hearing  on  increased  freight 
rates  for  Canadian  newsprint  destined 
to  United  States  points.  The  case  was 
in  progress  for  a  week  and  will  take 
at  least  two  weeks  more  to  complete. 

The  evidence  presented  so  far  in  the 
case  has  been  of  a  highly  technical 
nature.  Rate  experts  and  traffic  manage¬ 
ment  experts  have  compared  the  exist¬ 
ing  rates,  the  proposed  rates  and  com¬ 
parative  rates  in  the  United  States.  It 
has  been  contended  by  the  railroads  that 
the  present  rates  do  not  permit  the 
newsprint  traffic  to  be  carried  at  a 
profit,  and  that  other  traffic  must 
shoulder  the  loss.  The  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers  have  argued  that  the  present 
rates  are  too  high  and,  therefore, 
should  not  be  increased. 


BURBANK  TRIBUNE  SOLD 

The  Burbank  (Cal.)  Tribune,  printed 
at  Magnolia  Park,  a  suburb  of  Burbank, 
has  been  sold  to  the  Burbank  Daily  Re¬ 
view.  The  Tribune  was  founded  about 
two  years  ago  by  Earl  L.  White.  W'hite 
recently  suffered  a  nervous  breakdown 
and  is  recuperating  in  a  California  sana¬ 
torium. 


TRANSCRIPT  USING  PLANES 

The  Boston  Evening  Transcript  last 
week  put  into  effect  its  special  Cape 
Cod  airplane  delivery  for  the  summer 
season. 


NEWEST  SYNDICATE  WRITER 


Calvin  Coolidge 


ADDS  EDITORIAL  PLANK 


Chicago  Tribune  Pledge*  Itself  to  End 
Reign  of  Gangdom 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  added 
another  jilank  to  its  platform  which 
appears  at  the  head  of  its  editorial 
columns. 

The  new  plank  reads : 

Reign  of  Gangdom.”  In  an  editorial  ex¬ 
plaining  the  addition,  the  Tribune  said, 
in  part : 

sixth  plank  is  added  to  the 
Tribune’s  I’latform  for  Chicagoland  at 
the  head  of  this  page. 

“Little  need  be  added  by  way  of  ex¬ 
planation.  The  killers,  the  racketeers 
who  exact  tribute  from  business  men 
and  union  labor,  the  politicians  who  use 
and  shield  the  racketeers,  the  policemen 
and  judges  who  have  been  prostituted 
by  the  politicians,  all  must  go.” 


BAKER  IN  ST.  LOUIS 


Former  Chicago  Executive  Join*  Time* 
a*  Adverti*ing  Manager 

John  R.  Baker  has  been  appointed  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  director  of  advertising 
of  the  St.  Louis  Times,  J.  A.  Callahan, 
publisher,  announced  last  week. 

Mr.  Raker  goes  to  St.  l>ouis  from  the 
Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner.  Previously 
he  was  a  member  of  the  promotion  and 
advertising  staffs  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  New  York  American  and  the 
Minneapolis  Journal. 

He  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the 
advertising  staff  of  another  St.  Louis 
daily. 


HENRY  MISSELWITZ  PROMOTED 

Henry  Misselwitz  has  been  appointed 
night  cable  editor  of  the  United  Press, 
succeeding  Paul  Frederickson,  who  has 
joined  the  .\ew  York  Times.  Missel¬ 
witz  has  been  on  the  United  Press  cable 
desk  since  Jan.  1  when  he  returned  from 
the  Far  h'ast  where  he  had  been  located 
for  five  years,  part  of  the  time  as  U.  P. 
correspondent,  and  as  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Times.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Missouri  journalism 
school. 


CELEBRATE  GOLDEN  WEDDING 

DeVV’itt  Kinder,  editor  of  the  Rock¬ 
ford  (O.)  Press,  and  Mrs.  Kinder  cele¬ 
brated  their  golden  wedding  anniver¬ 
sary  last  week.  Mr.  Kinder  is  83  and 
his  wife  is  72. 


PROMOTIONS  IN  HARRISBURG 

Lester  Butler  has  been  appointed  city 
circulation  manager  of  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Telegraph,  succeeding  Clarence  E. 
Knauh.  Mr.  Knaub  is  now  promotion 
manager. 


LINGLE  AND  CHIEF  HAD 
JOINT  STOCK  ACCOUNT 


New  Evidence  Uncovered  in  S**rci 
for  Reporter’*  Murderer  —  Polict 
Seeking  Two  Well-Known  G«ii|. 
*ter*  in  Connection  With  Crime 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisbu) 

Chicago,  June  26. — Alfred  (Jale) 
Lingle,  Chicago  Tribune  reporter,  slait 
June  8,  had  a  joint  stock  marks 
account  that  ran  up  to  $1(X),000  wii 
William  F.  Russell,  Commissioner  oi 
Police,  who  resigned  under  a  wave  oi 
criticism  from  the  Chicago  public  ai 
voiced  in  the  press.  The  fact  tia 
Lingle,  close  friend  of  police  and  gaiij- 
ster  alike  had,  on  a  reported  salaiy  of 
$65  a  week,  joined  with  the  police  ofei 
to  invest  $10, (XK)  in  the  rising  market  b' 
year  and  was  wiped  out  in  the  Ocii.'v 
crash,  was  disclosed  by  the  now  Capu 
Russell  under  questioning  by  t  hief  lr  | 
vestigator  Pat  Roche  of  the  State  .r- 
torney’s  office. 

The  questioning  came  as  a  result : 
charges  hurled  soon  after  Lingle’s  de¬ 
al  the  hands  of  an  assassin  and  i  ' 
awakened  lagging  interest  in  the  c  ' 
which  had  fast  been  disappearing  ir.. 
the  front  page  of  Chicago  newspaperi 

The  latest  development  in  the  invft. 
gation  into  Lingle’s  death  came  after  : 
conference  at  Criminal  Courts  built- 
attended  by  Chief  Justice  D.  J.  N. 
moyle.  State  Attorney  John  A.  Swan- 
and  Col.  I  sham  Randolph,  president : 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Cotuna 
and  head  of  the  “Secret  Sixteen’  eri 
investigating  committee. 

The  conference  was  held  behind  lock 
doors  and  questioning  of  Russell  i 
lowed.  Authorities  believe  Ling'- 
friendships  and  finances  hold  the  clt 
to  his  murder. 

Other  developments  in  the  invest;:- 
tion  of  the  reporter’s  death  include  ’■ 
seeking  of  James  B.  Forsythe,  gunne 
and  racketeer,  as  the  slayer,  A  sea- 
has  also  been  instituted  for  Frank  Fost; 
underworld  character,  to  whom  owr. 
ship  of  the  short-barrelled  pistol  used 
kill  Lingle  was  traced. 

New  impetus  was  given  the  drive : 
gangland  with  the  disclosure  of  fman. 
“partnership”  with  Russell  on  Line' 
part.  For  a  time  the  investigation, 
carried  on  quietly,  was  of  a  disapp'S 
ing  nature  to  the  sensation  seeking  p 
lie,  but  developments  of  the  last  fortna 
have  strengthened  the  belief  that  - 
earnest  effort  to  rid  the  city  of  crime  i 
gangs  is  under  way. 

An  evidence  of  this  was  the  sente' 
ing  of  Anthony  (Red)  Kissane  to 
year  in  jail  on  a  gun  toting  charge  a 
the  conviction  on  a  similar  count 
“Machine  Gun”  Jack  McGurn.  Ki‘' 
testimony  developed,  was  employed 
Lingle  as  a  bodyguard. 

Chicago  City  (Council’s  action  in  dr 
ping  its  investigation  into  a  poss 
coalition  of  crime  and  police  was  '■ 
subject  of  bitter  attack  by  the  nc  ■ 
papers.  The  inquiry  was  ahand ' 
over  the  heated,  if  not  tearful,  protest:! 
Alderman  Arthur  Albert,  who  instiga' 
the  movement.  Churches  and  civK 
ganizations  were  reported  to  be  busy" 
individual  investigation  of  conditwos 

Acting  Commissioner  John  H.  A.r 
undertook  a  reorganization  involving ' 
tween  700  and  900  transfers.  ^ 

A  bureau  has  been  established  «. 
information  and  data  on  the  Lingk  ^ 
are  being  collected  by  Attorney  Lfe; 

E.  H.  Rathburn  of  the  Tribu*  •  ■ 
firm.  The  bureau  is  in  the  Chu-; 
Temple  building  and  is  under  supvt- 
ion  of  the  state  attorney's  offict  1 

Numerous  stories  containing 
hints  as  to  Lingle’s  relationship  ^  J 
Gang  leaders,  in  nearly  every  J 
the  revelation  that  the  Tribune 
own  investigation  of  his  affairs,  app- 
in  Chicago  papers  this  week.  A'’ 
torial  in  the  Herald  and  Exantx^ ^ 
ferred  to  this  situation  and  vxpr'-'  ! 
the  hope  that  the  June  grand  . 

act  on  behalf  of  an  outraged  , 

The  jury  was  to  launch^  a  thorougn  ^ 
vestigation  into  Lingle’s  murder, 
affairs  and  the  circumstances  sjir' 
ing  his  association  with  the  undfi'" 
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THE  INSIDE  STORY  OF  FIGHT  BALLYHOO 


of  Publicity  Needed  to  Make  Bouts  Successful — Rickard  Put  Writers  on  His 

Payroll — Use  of  Fake  Story  Is  Declining  Among  Sporting  Editors 

play  of  $30,000  in  gold  in  a  store  window 
at  Goldfield,  Nev.,  because  the  skeptics 
.  didn't  believe  he  was  paying  any  such 
I  sum  for  the  Battling  Nelson-Joe  Gans 
•  fight. 

,  When  he  invaded  New  York,  Rickard 
,  a  born  showman,  realized  that  his  first 
and  greatest  need  was  sustained  pub- 
I  licity.  He  found  that  while  there  were 
,  many  newspaper  men  who  could  not  be 
bought  there  were  other  of  easier  virtue. 

.  No  group  of  men  was  ever  gathered  to¬ 
gether — regardless  of  profession — without 
having  some  in  it  who  possessed  itching 
palms.  Those  who  were  “right”  Rickard 
placed  on  his  pay-roll.  It  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  exactly  how  much  he 
gave  away.  No  one  will  ever  know,  for 
there  were  no  check  and  no  receipts. 

Fifty  dollars  a  week  was  the  standard 
dole.  During  his  tenure  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  Rickard  spent  thousands 
and  thousands  of  dollars.  The  question 
of  ethics  never  entered  his  head.  In  the 
harsh  world  he  inhabited  he  had  never 
received  anything  for  nothing.  He 
wanted  specialized  publicity,  and  was 
willing  to  pay  for  it. 

When  Tex  matched  Jack  Demp¬ 
sey  and  Georges  Carpentier  he 
found  himself  in  need  of  the  greatest 
ballyhoo  ever  given  any  sporting  event. 
Dempsey  needed  no  gilding,  but  the 
frayed  French  light  heavyweight  most 
certainly  did. 

Rickard  believed  in  direct  action.  He 
called  in  the  boxing  writers  who  had 
taken  money  in  the  past,  and  told  them 
what  he  wanted.  The  price  varie<l  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  promoter’s  estimate  of 
their  value  to  him.  I'ive  hundred  to 
this  one.  A  thousand  to  another.  This, 
in  a  nut-shell,  made  up  his  theory  of  the 
proper  methcxl  of  getting  what  he 
wanted:  Pay  till  it  hurt! 

Bit  by  bit  interest  was  steamed  up. 
F.vcn  the  men  who  refused  the  Rickard 
gratuity  wrote  column  up<in  column 
about  the  fight.  It  was  news.  I’eople 
wanted  to  read  alx)Ut  it.  They  helped 
in  the  ballyhoo  because  it  was  neces¬ 
sary.  The  circulation  of  every  paper 
increased  during  that  period. 

Everyone  knew  that  Carpentier  had  no 
right  in  the  same  ring  with  the  champion 
of  the  world— but  90.000  people  came  to 
see  the  slaughter.  It  was  the  greatest 
triumph  high-powered  publicity  had  ever 
gained. 

During  the  remaining  years  of  his  life 
Rickard  followed  the  same  policy  of  lav¬ 
ish  expenditure.  Cold,  taciturn,  chewing 
endlessly  on  an  endless  procession  of 
cigars,  the  great  promoter  bought  where 
he  could.  He  knew  that  even  those  he 
could  not  buy  must  write  al)out  him, 
anvway,  for  he  was  news,  and  a  maker 
of  news.  It  didn’t  matter  whether  the 
stories  were  good  or  bad.  They  were 
all  grist  to  the  publicity  mill. 

Tex’s  methods  were  not  business-like. 
He  staged  spectacular  shows  that  re¬ 
turned  profits,  but  his  scorn  of  detail 
and  such  trivialities  as  contracts,  as  well 
as  his  predeliction  for  offering  tremen- 
fions  guarantees  worried  and  offended  the 
business  men  who  were  associated  with 
him  in  Madison  S(|uare  Garden.  He  w.is 
a  showman  who  was  more  interested  in 
the  success  of  his  production  than  in  a 
balance  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger. 

The  last  move  of  his  life  was  to  offer 
lack  Sharkey  $100,000  and  W.  L.  Strih- 
ling  $00,000  for  a  fight  at  Miami  Beach. 
His  associates  believed  that  he  had  in¬ 
volved  the  corporation  in  a  venture  that 
was  certain  to  lose.  His  death  brought 
before  the  Board  of  Directors  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  or  not  it  should  be 
abandoned. 

William  F.  Carey,  a  millionaire  con¬ 
struction  engineer,  who  had  been  elected 
to  succeed  Rickard,  wanted  to  go  through 
with  it.  He  felt  that  Madison  Square 
Garden  would  lose  prestige  if  it  quit  at 
this  stage.  He  was  supported  by  Richard 
Hoyt  and  James  I.  Bush,  powerful  Wall 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


W'HEX  Jack  Dempsey  was  training 
”  lor  his  fight  with  Battling  Levinsky 
some  years  ago  he  was  knocked  out  by 
one  of  his  sparring  partners,  a  burly 
Negro  named  Jamaica  Kid.  The  Kid 
hit  him  so  hard  that  he  was  unconscious 
for  ten  minutes.  That  mishap  was  kept 
a  secret,  for  news  of  that  sort  is  not 
good  publicity. 

Good  publicity  is  not  easy  to  get— 
nor  easy  to  make.  Much  of  it  is  made. 
There  was  seldom  any  difficulty  in  getting 
the  right  sort  for  Dempsey,  but  he  was 
the  extraordinary  exception. 

\  few  days  before  the  Sharkey- 
Stribling  fight  in  Miami  last  year  an  ex¬ 
citing  story,  with  Jack  as  the  hero,  gained 
a  place  on  the  front  page.  It  appeared 
that  a  burglar  had  broken  into  the  ex- 
champion's  house,  and  when  caught  in 
the  act  of  rifling  a  bureau,  fired  at  him. 
The  bullet,  cmlx;dded  in  the  wall,  was 
shown  to  the  slightly  incredulous  news¬ 
paper  men. 

I’ll  tell  you  why  we  were  ineredulous. 
The  year  before  when  Dempsey  was 
training  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  his 
brother  went  violently  insane.  He  in¬ 
vaded  the  camp,  pistol  in  hand,  threaten¬ 
ing  to  murder  Jack.  That  night  he  .shot 
himself  to  death.  For  several  days 
Dempsey  was  a  quivering  bundle  of 
nerves.  So  we  found  it  a  bit  hard  to 
believe  that  he  could  be  so  delionair  a 
few  hours  after  he  was  supposed  to 
narrowly  have  missed  death. 

Still,  that  was  just  our  opinion.  We 
had  to  file  the  story  as  fact — as  it  may 
very  well  have  been — and  it  was  given 
a  front  page  spread  in  every  newspaper 
in  the  country.  Of  course.  Jack’s  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Sharkey-Stribling  fight 
had  to  be  noted.  It  was  excellent 
ballyhoo. 

I'nder  the  same  index  comes  the  head 
of  Tommy  I.oughran’s 
drowning  of  Miss  Frieda  The 

young  lady,  while  picking  ^Wer  lilies, 
fell  out  of  her  boat  and  was  helped 
ashore  by  the  then  light  heavy¬ 
weight  champion.  Energetic  press-agents 
neglected  to  mention  that  the  lake  is  no 
more  than  three  or  four  feet  deep. 
Loughran,  who  is  a  modest  fellow,  was 
angry  but  his  fight  with  James  J. 
Braddfick  needed  steaming  up,  and 
boxers  arc  not  supposed  to  interfere 
with  the  business  side  of  boxing. 

With  the  added  social  tone  that  has 
come  to  pugilism  in  recent  years  pro¬ 
moters  are  becoming  as  pernickety  about 
Ae  private  lives  of  the  sluggers  as  Will 
Hays  is  over  his  movie  stars.  When 
Mrs.  Kathcririe  Eogarty  threatened  to 
*^rt  suit  against  (iene  Tunney  before 
me  Heeney  fight  everything  possible  was 
TOne  to  keep  the  affair  quiet.  It  was 
Wieved  that  such  a  story  might  hurt 
me  attendance.  If  there  had  been  a 
little  more  color  to  the  boxers  them¬ 
selves  the  fans  would  have  turned  out 
even  if  Tunney  had  been  sued  by  everv 
woman  between  Conev  Island  and  Pebble 
Beach. 

There  are  fashions  in  ballyhoo.  John 
L.  Sullivan's  way  of  smashing  up  bar- 
paying  five  times  over  for 
me  damage  he  had  done  was  considered 
^i®''ant  to  a  prize-fighter  as  his 
■  j  n  ®  ^^ck  .sweater.  Today  a  pugilist’s 
millionaires,  the  beauty 


By  JACK  KOFOED 

Sports  Staff,  New  York  Evsning  Post 

er  fights — are  ure  take  a  trip  with  it  in  .August,  sf^nd- 
suggested  that  ing  one  night  in  three  or  four  in  a 
rden  Corpora-  Pullman  berth.  Of  course,  it’s  better 
ny  one  of  the  than  in  the  old  days.  Who  of  those  who 
teams.  As  a  went  to  Marlin,  Te.x.,  with  the  New 
\’ork  Giants  will  forget  the  dinky  hq- 
tel,  where  all  the  food  was  cooked  in 
ciittonseed  oil,  and  if  you  were  a  few 
minutes  late  in  the  dining-room  60  hungry 
ball  players  left  nothing  for  the  news- 

There  is  an  impression,  I  suppose,  that 
' sports  writers  are  a  venal  lot,  and  that 
the  New  Yorkers  can  pick  up  $10,000  or 
$15,000  a  year  in  graft  if  they  are  so  in- 
s  dined.  This  is  the  most  unqualified 


Jack  Kofued 


matter  of  fact  it  did  considerably  less. 
The  clubs  pay  the  traveling  and  hotel 
e.xpenses  of  the  baseball  writers  on  the 
spring  training  trip  and  the  swings 
around  the  circuit  that  are  taken  each 
summer.  This  practice  is  so  well 
founded  that  it  occasions  no  lifting  of 
the  eyebrows. 

Only  one  or  two  newspapers  have  de¬ 
clared  themselves  too  proud  to  accept  this, 
should  we  .say,  hospitality.  Both  paper 
and  club  shares  in  the  benefits,  the 
former  in  circulation,  the  latter  in  in¬ 
creased  patronage.  The  only  one  who 
doesn't  gain  is  the  baseball  writer  him¬ 
self.  It  doesn’t  matter  to  him  who  pays 
the  freight,  and  I’ve  never  known  one 
who  hesitated  to  throw  verbal  bombs  at 
a  club  simply  because  the  treasurer  of 
the  outfit  O.K.’d  his  bills. 

If  you  think  that  traveling  with  a 
ball  club  repre.sents  the  height  of  pleas- 


WOMAN  COMPOSITOR  HONORED 


m  of  her  .50  years’  continuous  service  with  the  Indianapolis 
dizabeth  (.aylor,  linotype  operator,  who  joined  the  paper  as  a 
'itor  in  1880,  was  given  a  diamond-set  pin  by  her  fellow 
;  19.  Miss  Gaylor  is  shown  in  the  picture  surrounded  by 
operators  and  others.  Standing,  left  to  right,  they  are: 
Greene,  proofreader;  Ed  P.  Barry,  linotyper;  Miss  Caylor  and 
■own,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors.  The  diamond  pin 
!>f  the  News.  The  composing-room  workers  gave  her  a  leather 
traveling  bag  and  a  bouquet  of  50  pink  roses. 
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COURT  SUSTAINS  SUIT 
ON  PHOTO  IN  CARTOON 


Use  of  Likeness  Held  Not  to  Be  Libel¬ 
ous  Per  Se,  but  Is  Ruled  Under 
“Purposes  of  Trade”  Because 
It  Was  Syndicated 


Syndication  of  a  photograph  published 
in  a  newspaper  without  consent  having 
first  been  obtained  is  prohibited  under 
section  51  of  the  New  York  Civil  Rights 
Law%  according  to  an  interpretation  given 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York 
county  recently  sustaining  the  claim  of 
Stephen  K.  McNulty  against  the  Press 
Publishing  Company. 

At  the  same  time  the  court  points  out 
that  the  statute  does  not  prohibit  a  news¬ 
paper  from  using  or  publishing  in  a 
single  issue  the  name  and  picture  of  a 
person  withrmt  his  consent  having  first 
been  given.  However  the  sale  of  the 
photograph  to  cithers,  for  profit,  is  held 
to  be  a  use  “for  the  purposes  of  trade.” 

A  liliel  contention  made  by  McNulty 
on  the  ground  that  a  photograph  of  him- 
.self  used  in  a  cartoon  hy  Harold  T. 
Webster  held  him  up  to  ridicule  was 
dismissed  by  the  court  liecause  no  jk-- 
cuniary  damage  was  alleged. 

The  plaintiff,  an  artist  model,  alleged 
the  malicious  publication  in  the  New 
York  U'orld  on  November  7,  1929.  of  a 
cartoon  entitled,  “The  Boy  W'ho  Made 
Good.”  The  cartoon  contained  a  photo¬ 
graphic  reproduction  of  the  plaintiff  and 
also  certain  printed  matter  purported  to 
be  uttered  by  other  characters  viz: 

“Paw.  it’s  th’  breathin’  image  of  El¬ 
mer!  An’  don’t  he  look  han’some  in  his 
new  golf  suit !  My  stars  an’  body !” 

“A  iKiy's  get  tew  to  lie  purty  prominent 
tew  git  his  pitcher  printed  in  a  maga¬ 
zine.  I  knowed  Elmer  would  make  good 
when  he  got  tew  th’  City.” 

It  was  further  alleged  that  the  Pres^ 
Publishing  Company  caused  the  republi¬ 
cation  of  the  cartoon  in  other  newspap¬ 
ers  throughout  the  United  States  and 
el.sewhere.  The  plaintiff  asked  $50,000. 

“It  will  be  noted.”  the  court’s  de¬ 
cision  .said.  “that,  though  it  is  alleged 
that  the  cartoon  contained  a  photographic 
reprf^uction  of  the  plaintiff  and  also 
certain  printed  matter  as  above  quoted, 
there  is  no  allegation  in  the  pleading  that 
the  printed  matter  in  any  wise  referred 
to,  or  was  spoken  of  and  concerning  him. 
Hence  the  only  charge  is  that  of  incor¬ 
poration  in  a  cartoon  of  a  photographic 
reproduction  of  plaintiff.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that,  in  the  absence  of  allega¬ 
tion  connoting  the  photographic  repro¬ 
duction  with  the  printed  matter  the  com¬ 
plaint  is  defective. 

"Assuming,  however,  that  it  might  he 
inferred  that  the  name  ‘Elmer’  in  the 
printed  matter  referred  to  the  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  plaintiff,  the  statements 
and  photograph  of  plaintiff  taken  to¬ 
gether  are  not  libelous  per  se.  They 
may  possibly  subject  him  to  unpleasant 
annoyance  and  banter,  but  nothing  therein 
contained  in  any  wise  injuriously  affects 
his  reputation.  In  such  case  no  cause 
of  action  is  set  forth,  unless  the  com¬ 
plaint  alleges  some  pecuniary  damage 
which  neces.sarily  and  as  a  legal  result 
flowed  from  the  publication,  and  fully 
and  specifically  sets  forth  facts  showing 
that  such  damage  has  been  sustained.” 

The  second  cause  of  action  was  for 
damages  for  disturbing  the  plaintiff's 
privacy  in  the  use  of  his  picture  for  the 
P'J^I^s^s  of  trade  without  his  consent. 
This  action  was  upheld  the  court  point¬ 
ing  out  that  section  51  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Law  provides  that  any  person 
who^  name,  portrait  or  picture  is  used 
within  this  state  for  advertising  pur- 
po.ses  or  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  with¬ 
out  such  consent,  may  maintain  an  equi¬ 
table  action  to  prevent  and  restrain  the 
use  thereof,  and  to  recover  damages  for 
such  unlawful  use.” 


MAKING  HAWAIIAN  TRIP 

Kenneth  W.  Barr,  rotogravure  editor 
of  the  Seattle  Times,  is  vacationing  with 
the  Naval  Reserve  of  the  University  of 
Washington  and  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  R.  O.  T.  C.  on  a  summer  cruise 
to  Hawaii  on  the  Battleship  Idahn. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  MASON  RETURN 

Frank  Mason,  president  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  and  Mrs.  Mason 
arrived  in  New  York  on  Thursday, 
aboard  the  Bremen,  returning  from  a 
month’s  stay  in  Europe.  Mr.  Mason 
made  an  inspection  tour  of  the  bureaus 
in  France,  Germany,  England  and 
Russia. 


RECORDED  MANIAC’S 
LEAP  FROM  CLIFF 

Photo  Taken  by  George  Keeley  of  New 
Haven  Register  Highly  Praised 
by  Other  Newspaper 
Editors 


Congratulations  from  newspaper 
editors  all  over  the  country  have  lieen 


.showered  on  George 


Geosce  Keeley 


Keeley,  youthful 
jibotographer  on 
the  staff  of  the 
Neti'  If  a  7'  e  n 
(Conn.)  Register 
for  his  remark¬ 
able  picture  of 
the  maniac.  Ray- 
m  o  n  d  Spang, 
plunging  through 
the  air  to  his 
death  after 
throwing  his 
wife  and  four 
children  from  the 
summit  of  West 
Rock,  a  410  foot 
elevation  in  the 


suburbs  of  New  Haven,  on  Saturday, 
June  21. 

Young  Keeley  was  dispatched  to  the 
scene  of  the  tragedy  when  the  first, 
seemingly  absurd,  report  came  into  the 
Register  office  that  a  madman  was 
throwing  people  off  the  cliff  and  arrived 
on  the  spot  just  behind  the  firemen. 
Spang  had  already  completed  the  grue¬ 
some  task  of  hurling  his  family  from  the 
top  of  the  rock  and  had  climbed  down 
the  face  a  hundred  feet  where  he  was 
sitting  on  a  ledge  raving  to  himself. 

Keeley  quickly  saw  that  the  angle  was 
too  sharp  for  a  photo  looking  down  the 
side  of  the  rock,  and  immediately  drove 
the  mile  or  more  to  the  base  as  the  fire¬ 
men  lowered  one  of  their  company  on  a 
rope  to  attempt  a  rescue.  Keclev  found 
a  vantage  point  facing  the  cliff  and 
trained  his  lens  on  the  maniac  who  was 
still  sitting  on  the  ledge.  .\  second 
cameraman  had  arrived  from  the  office 
by  this  time  and  rushed  to  the  top  to  be 
on  hand  if  the  man  were  rescued. 

When  the  fireman  got  within  10  feet 
of  him  the  insane  man  took  off  a  shoe 
and  stood  up.  Keeley  was  ready  for 
him.  As  the  maniac  jumped  the  camera¬ 
man  waited  a  second  to  let  the  body 
clear  the  cliff  and  then  snapped  his  shot. 

The  photo  was  considered  so  unu.sual 
that  the  Register  made  it  available  to 
other  papers  and  it  was  telephotoed  all 
over  the  country  in  time  for  Sunday 
editions.  The  Rostnn  Post  called  it  the 
best  news  picture  in  a  decade  and  papers 
in  Oakland  and  San  Francisco  were  so 
impressed  they  asked  the  .Associated 
Press  for  a  special  story  on  the  photog¬ 
rapher  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  taken. 

Keeley  had  been  with  the  Register  for 
three  years,  entering  its  employ  from 
high  school. 


N.  Y.  DAILY  REMODELS 


Poughkeepsie  Star  and  Enterprise  Re¬ 
builds  and  Installs  New  Equipment 

The  Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Pt'ening 
Star  and  Enterprise  has  completed  an 
extensive  remodeling  program  involving 
a  rebuilding  of  the  entire  ground  floor 
of  its  property  in  Market  street.  .A  new 
Goss  high  speed  sextuple  press  has  been 
installed  together  with  a  Pony  Auto¬ 
plate  and  a  General  Electric  press  drive 
and  control  as  well  as  much  other  new 
equipment. 

The  foundry  and  press  rcyim  have 
been  rebuilt  entirely,  a  new  distributing 
riMim  set  up.  and  new  heating  and  electri¬ 
cal  systems  installed  throughout  the  plant. 

Mrs.  .A.  .A.  Parks  is  publisher 

and  Ernest  L.  Owen  is  general  manager. 


REMARKABLE  NEWS  PHOTO 


Picture  snapped  by  George  Keeley, 
of  New  Haven  Register,  as  maniac 
_ leaped  from  cliff. _ 


BRITISH  NEWS  LINK  URGED 

Imperial  Press  Conference  Approves 
Idea  and  Considers  Plan 

By  an  almost  unanimous  vote  the  Im¬ 
perial  Press  Conference  at  Edinburg, 
Scotland,  on  Wednesday  went  on  record 
approving  “the  principle  of  mutual  and 
co-operative  interchange  of  cable  news 
between  the  component  parts  of  the 
Empire,”  according  to  a  dispatch  received 
by  the  Canadian  Press.  The  conference 
adopted  the  resolution  proposed  by  E. 
Norman  Smith  of  the  Ottaiva  Journal. 

Subsequently,  B.  C.  Nicholas,  of  the 
Victoria  Times,  moved  a  further  resolu¬ 
tion  that  the  communications  committee 
be  authorized  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  the  feasibility  of  co-operative  news 
distribution  for  the  Empire.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  resolution,  Mr.  Nicholas  ex¬ 
plained,  was  to  translate  the  conference 
decision  into  practical  fact.  There  was 
considerable  opposition  to  the  Nicholas 
resolution,  however,  and  Mr.  Nicholas  did 
not  press  it. 

J.  F.  B.  Livesay,  general  manager  of 
the  Canadian  Press,  submitted  a  tentative 
scheme  for  the  creation  of  a  British 
Empire  Press  Association.  The  scheme 
.suggests  the  establishment  of  national 
co-operative  news  services,  similar  to 
the  Canadian  Press,  in  the  various  units 
of  the  Empire,  with  a  central  office  in 
London  through  which  the  national  units 
could  exchange  Empire  news.  The 
.Association,  Mr.  Livesay  suggested, 
should  be  “mutual  and  co-operative  from 
crown  to  base,  girdling  the  world  W’ith 
a  news  service  owned  and  controlled  bv 
the  newspapers  of  the  British  Empire.” 


YOUNG  REPORTER  A  SUICIDE 


Take*  Ga*  Two  Days  After  First 
By-Line  in  Kennebec  Journal 

Two  davs  after  getting  his  first  by¬ 
line.  Francis  Marski.  a  renorter  employed 
by  the  .dunusta  (Me.)  Kennebec  Jour¬ 
nal  took  his  life  hy  inhaling  gas.  His 
body  was  found  in  a  rooming  house  in 
Portland,  Me.,  by  an  employe  of  the  gas 
company.  Little  is  known  concerning  his 
family  but  he  leaves  a  mother  in  Dun- 
nellen,  N.  J.,  and  a  sister. 


FRIS’  SON  GRADUATED 

H.  H.  Fris.  publisher  of  the  .Hhany 
(N.A’.)  Times-Vnion  and  Mrs.  Fris 
attended  the  commencement  exercises  at 
the  I'niversity  of  Pittsburgh  last  week. 
Their  son.  A'an  Henry  Fris,  19.  received 
a  degree.  He  majored  in  journalism,  and 
now  is  planning  to  enter  Harvard  for  a 
two-year  post  graduate  course  in  business 
administration. 


PROMISE  WAS  BROKEN 
ON  LINDBERGH  BIRTH 

Three  Weeks'  Vigil  by  30  New*  M*i 
Goes  Unrewarded — No  Explana¬ 
tion  Is  Forthcoming  from 
Ambassador  Morrow 


By  Georof.  F.  O’Brien 

Staff  Neil'  York  American 

Englewood,  N.  J.,  June  26 — While 
an  interested  world  awaited  arrival  of 
the  Lindbergh  baby  30  newspaper  men 
stood  hopefully  outside  the  pillars  of 
Dwight  \\'.  Morrow's  baronial  estate 
at  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.  The  patient 
30  had  accepted  in  good  faith  the  diplo¬ 
mat's  word  that  news  of  the  world’s 
most  famous  baby’s  arrival  would  be 
transmitted  to  them  before  press  services 
were  notified  from  within  the  house. 

To  the  astonishment  of  those  covering 
the  story  this  agreement  was  broken 
No  explanation  has  been  forthcoming 
from  Ambassador  Morrow,  Republican 
candidate  for  the  U.  S.  Senate  from  New 
Jersey.  PIfforts  to  reach  him  met  with  ' 
the  curt  statement  from  his  secretary, 
Arthur  Springer,  that  all  the  news  ever 
to  be  given  about  the  new  arrival  had 
been  given. 

For  three  weeks  those  covering  the 
story  had  kept  a  constant  vigil  night 
and  day.  Those  who  worked  the  story 
alone  remained  on  duty  20  at  a  stretch. 
None  was  permitted  beyond  the  gate 
guarded  24  hours  by  special  officers. 

Those  visiting  the  Morrow  campaign 
office  in  a  garage  some  distance  from 
the  house  must  be  vouched  for  before 
entering  the  sacred  precincts.  Even  then 
they  were  pledged  to  secrecy  should  they 
by  chance  catch  a  word  or  glimpse  (rf 
the  Lindberghs.  At  times  passwords 
were  given  to  those  having  business  with 
Morrow. 

As  the  hours  stretched  into  days  and 
and  the  days  lengthened  into  weeks 
nerves  reached  the  cracking  point.  Some 
measure  of  relief  came  when  Anne  or 
her  husband  was  seen  driving  out.  If 
they  left  together  there  was  anxiety  until 
their  return.  When  Anne  drove  out 
alone  a  frightened  little  smile  wreathed 
her  features.  One  almost  felt  she  wanted 
to  take  the  watchers  into  her  confidena. 
'But  when  accompanied  by  her  husband 
she  looked  straight  ahead  as  though  she 
feared  to  cast  a  friendly  glance  to  those 
at  the  roadside.  Lindbergh  himself  ap¬ 
parently  never  saw  the  newspaper  men. 

Many  of  the  latter  were  at  Roosevelt 
Field  when  the  'unknown  mail  flyer 
set  out  for  Paris.  Some  were  unsung 
heroes  whose  records  are  chronicled  m 
the  archives  of  the  War  Department 
Some  were  fathers.  Some  expected  to 
be.  For  weeks  they  had  been  away  from 
their  own  homes.  To  while  away  tfe 
time  they  pitched  pennies,  played  ball  ffl 
the  roadway,  whittled  sticks,  told  stones 
and  worried.  Then  they  bought  1^ 
shoes  and  went  in  for  quoits.  This 
proved  to  be  the  best  pastime.  Ow- 
sionally  a  shoe  rolled  down  the  hill  i^ 
the  tangled  bush.  Then  began  a  careful 
hunt  among  the  dead  leaves  where  cop¬ 
pered  head  snakes  abound.  One  co^ 
head  was  killed  and  placed  upon  the  Mor¬ 
row  gate  post  to  warn  others. 

Among  tho.se  to  whom  the_  job  ot 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Lindberg" 
baby  was  assigned  were :  “Doc”  Skinnff 
and  Apperson,  photographers  for  tne  _ 
Graphic;  Jack  Deisler,  Oiarles  Gannot 
reporters,  and  John  Farina, 
rapher,  Jounuil;  .Arthur  I>e  Due.  _ 

Baxter,  reporters,  and  Ben  Annulled 
photographer.  Mirror;  Ray  O^iyle.  ; 

Gosling,  reporters,  and  CTiarlie  Hoff^ 
Bill  Wallace,  photographers, 

Robert  Conway.  Arthur  Calnan,  Norw 
.Abrams,  David  Bath,  reporters,  ^ 
Martin  McEvillv  and  Walter  Rann* 
photoiraphers.  Times;  Thomas  Fra«  . 
and  John  Eddy,  reporters.  Telegnt^- 
Fred  Shanbacker,  World:  and  George 
O’Brien,  reporter,  .dmerican. 

HEADS  PUEBLO  CLUB 

W.  K.  Chick,  advertising  manager# 
the  Pueblo  (Col.)  Star-Journal, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Pueblo  •  . 

vertising  Club.  P 
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RETAIL  STORE  COPY  RATIOS  ANALYZED 

Advertising  Men  Consider  Complaint  That  Profits  Are  Shrinking  in  Face  of  Increased  Sales 
Volume — Best-Selling  Price  Lines  Should  Be  Pushed,  Expert  Declares 
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DEI’AKTMENT  store  advertising 
chiefs,  including  men  in  charge  of 
some  of  the  largest  retail  advertising 
campaigns  in  the  country,  put  their  own 
work  under  a  microscope  last  week,  and 
exchanged  suggestions  for  making  it 
more  profitable.  The  occasion  was  a 
meeting  of  the  sales  promotion  division 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation,  held  in  conjunction,  with  a 
meeting  of  the  merchandise  managers’ 
division.  Part  of  the  joint  convention 
was  reported  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
last  week. 

Two  main  complaints  were  voiced; 

1.  Despite  increased  sales  volume  now¬ 
adays,  advertising  expenditures  have  in¬ 
crease  not  only  in  amount,  but  in 
percentage. 

2.  Despite  this  same  increased  sales 
volume,  the  percentage  of  profits  has 
ken  shrinking  or  disappearing. 

One  speaker  made  the  direct  sugges¬ 
tion  that  advertising  expenditures  should 
be  cut  down,  and  another  hinted  that 
a  store  might  profit  more  by  slackening 
the  keen  pursuit  of  more  business  and 
still  more  business.  Opposed  to  these, 
however,  was  the  statement  of  Kenneth 
Collins,  executive  vice-president  and 
publicity  director  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
who  halted  his  prepared  speech  to  say: 

“I  want  to  sound  a  note  of  caution  as 
a  re.'ult  of  several  conversations  I  had 
today. 

“Several  store  owners  or  executives 
have  indicated  in  these  conversations 
that,  Iiecause  of  certain  unfortunate  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  last  few  days,  they 
are  constrained  to  curtail  their  expen¬ 
ditures  for  publicity  promotion. 

“I  know  of  nothing  that  could  be  a 
more  tragic  mistake. 

"We  have  made  all  our  preparations 
for  sales  turnover  which  we  hope  will 
equal,  and  in  some  instances  pass,  last 
year’s  business.  To  curtail  on  the  pub¬ 
licity  promotion  outlay  at  this  time 
would,  I  think,  be  nothing  short  of 
fatal.” 

An  optimistic  note  was  sounded  at 
the  opening  of  the  convention  by  Philip 
LeBoutillier,  president  of  Best  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  an  aggressive  newspaper 
advertiser.  He  said: 

“\yithout  being  in  possession  of  any 
magic  formula,  I  offer  you  this  proof ; 
Best's  ‘cost  of  doing  business’  is  regu¬ 
larly  low,  and  for  the  first  four  months 
of  19.f0  the  lowest  of  any  post-war  year, 
and  apparently  not  at  the  sacrifice  of 
improvements,  or  the  most  modern  equip¬ 
ment,  or  adequate  advertising,  or  em¬ 
ploye  compensation,  in  all  of  which  we 
are  not  stingy.” 

Various  suggestions  for  improved  use 
of  advertising  were  made  in  the  two 
full  days  of  speeches.  They  may  be 
summarized  thus : 

1.  Don't  simply  put  in  an  advertise¬ 
ment  and  wait  for  the  money  to  roll 
m.  Make  sure  that  every  other  depart¬ 
ment  is  on  its  toes  to  make  sales  when 
the  advertisements  bring  people  into  the 
store.  One  speaker  illustrated  the  point 
k  saying  that  a  store's  advertising  might 
be  perfect,  the  saleswomen  courteous 
ipd  tactful,  the  credit  department  effi¬ 
cient,  the  packing  satisfactory,  and  yet 
the  customer  be  lost  because  the  de- 
hveryman  kicked  her  dog.  Another 
speaker  recalled  having  heard,  at  pre- 
'lous  conventions,  ‘‘roars  by  advertising 
men  over  the  interference  of  merchandise 
men,  but  said  that  ‘‘in  this  year  of 
stress,  the  advertising  department  is 
anxious  for  the  co-operation  of  the 
whfilp  store.” 

2.  Don't  waste  your  advertising  on 
th  “"I’ccfitable  job  of  selling  the  things 
7’‘.’ve  slowest.  Concentrate  your 
advertising  and  other  sales  effort  on  the 
hmgs  that  people  want ;  then  watch  busi¬ 
ness  jump. 

If  sales  of  a  department  are  not 
'hat  they  should  be,  seek  a  new  sales 
promotion  idea.  Don’t  just  use  bigger 
Ij  pace  unless  you  can  use  it  better  or 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


tie  it  up  with  new  sales  efforts.  If  the 
department’s  troubles  are  due  to  a  public 
trend  away  from  the  goods  handled, 
don’t  fight  the  trend ;  turn  your  adver¬ 
tising  instead  to  departments  that  are 
already  doing  good  business. 

4.  Ask  your  newspapers  for  all  the 
information  they  can  give  you  abo'ut  the 
buying  habits  of  their  readers ;  then  of¬ 
fer  the  kind  of  goods  that  those  readers 
want  most. 

5.  Ask  your  own  organization  for  fuller 
information  about  the  departments  and 
the  goods  that  your  store  makes  most 
money  on.  Many  advertising  managers 
don't  know  and  can’t  find  out.  Adver¬ 
tising  should  be  concentrated  on  profitable 
items  and  profitable  departments. 

6.  Don’t  let  your  advertising  be  too 
highbrow.  Its  prime  business  is  to  sell 
goods.  Tie  it  up  with  news  events  if 
possible. 

7.  Plan  your  advertising  and  other  sales 
promotion  effort  well  in  advance,  and 
stick  to  your  program — with  of  course 
minor  modifications  as  time  goes  on. 

The  point  most  frequently  mentioned 
was  that  of  concentrating  advertising  on 
goods  most  in  demand.  At  least  half  a 
dozen  speakers  made  this  point :  yet  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  general  advertising 
practice  was  brought  out  by  Herbert  C. 
Everett,  general  merchandising  counsellor 
for  the  Hearst  newspapers. 

He  told  of  a  study  of  100  stores  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  said : 

“I  found  for  example  that  among  these 
100  stores  only  five  allocated  their  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriation  on  a  basis  of  giv¬ 
ing  each  price-line  that  percentage  of 
each  department’s  total  advertising  which 
the  sales  volume  of  that  price-line 
de.served. 

‘‘In  other  words,  I  found  that  only  five 
stores  advertised  their  best-selling  price¬ 
lines  with  the  same  vigor  that  they  ad¬ 
vertised  their  slow-sellers. 

“Over  60  per  cent  of  all  advertising 
effort  was  concentrated  on  definitely  slow- 
selling  merchandise.” 

He  told  of  one  store’s  ready-to-wear 
department  where  goods  selling  at  $16.75 
represented  30  per  cent  of  the  depart¬ 
ment's  sales  volume,  yet  got  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  advertising.  The 
buyer  advertised  this  price-line  otfly  four 
times  in  47  advertisements,  and  when 


questioned  replied,  pityingly  that  the 
$16.75  line  would  sell  itself  but  that  the 
others  had  to  be  pushed.  As  a  result 
of  this  policy,  his  department  had  an  ad¬ 
vertising  cost  of  7  per  cent  of  the  sales 
volume,  against  an  average  of  4V*  per 
cent  for  the  entire  store. 

“The  sales  promotion  and  advertising 
division  of  a  store,”  added  Mr.  Everett, 
“can  well  take  the  time  and  trouble  to 
find  out  what  are  the  best  sellers  in  each 
department  and  then  to  check  up  the  ad¬ 
vertising  requisitions  they  get  against 
these  facts. 

“Then  if  the  advertising  department 
finds  that  the  buyers  are  pu.shing  slow 
sellers,  the  advertising  department  in 
self-defense  should  protest  in  no  uncer¬ 
tain  terms. 

“Time  after  time  have  I  been  accused 
of  proclucing  advertising  that  didn't 
pull  the  way  it  uscxl  to.  -And  each  time 
1  took  unholy  delight  in  showing  the 
accuser  by  his  own  facts  and  figures 
that  he  had  insisted  upon  advertising 
slow  sellers  instead  of  fast  sellers. 

“.Advertising  is  made  to  sell  the  goods 
that  are  wanted ;  not  made  to  high  pres¬ 
sure  the  public  into  the  purchase  of  goods 
that  the  public  has  already  indicated 
that  it  doen’t  want.” 

“question  box”  inquiry  read  at  the 
meeting  asked  advice  on  what  to  do 
in  case  a  line  of  goods  at  one  price  ac¬ 
counted  for  60  per  cent  of  a  department's 
sales.  Kenneth  Collins,  answering  this 
question  from  the  flfior,  said  the  de¬ 
partment  should  seize  upon  this  situation 
and  sjieiid  its  whole  appropriation  on  that 
one  price-line.  By  doing  so,  he  said, 
sales  would  be  increased  so  that  the 
price  could  he  cut,  or — more  probably — 
a  better  article  offered.  Not  unlikely,  he 
said,  the  store  would  find  that  it  could 
spend  as  much  as  10  per  cent  more  in 
getting  a  better  article  to  sell  at  the 
same  price — which  would  lift  the  store 
clear  above  competition  in  that  price¬ 
line.  The  next  year,  with  its  leadership 
clearly  established  on  this,  the  depart¬ 
ment  might  spend  part  of  its  appropria¬ 
tion  on  another  price  line  if  it  chose. 

Still  another  viewpoint  was  that  of 
Arthur  O.  Price,  sales  manager  of  the 
Namm  Store,  Brooklvn.  Referring  to 
“lagging  departments.”  which  had  been 
the  subject  of  a  special  report,  as  told 


N.E.A.  “YOUNGSTER”  GREETS  VETERAN 


Mutual  greetings  were  exchanged  by  the  youngest  and  the  oldest  editors  in 
attendance  at  the  19.30  convention  of  the  National  Editorial  Association  on 
the  occasion  of  the  editors’  visit  at  Riverhend,  home  of  Gov.  Walter  J.  Kohler, 
in  Kohler,  Wis.,  June  20.  James  W.  McCutcheon,  26-year-old  editor  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  Ha.)  Hnu-keye-Record,  is  shown  with  M.  P.  Rindlaub,  92, 
veteran  retired  editor  of  the  Platteville  (Wis.)  fVitnexs,  who  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  18.50  on  the  old  ft  arren  (III.)  Independent.  Mr.  Rindlauh 
attended  the  first  regular  convention  of  the  N.E.A.  in  Cincinnati,  0„  in  1886, 
after  the  association  had  been  organized  in  New  Orleans  the  preceiling  year, 
and  has  been  an  active  member  ever  since. 


in  last  week’s  Editor  &  Publisher,  he 
said  his  remedy  was  to  "let  ’em  lag.” 

Money  is  merely  wasted,  he  said,  when 
used  to  push  “dying  fashions.”  He 
would  take  the  advertising  appropria¬ 
tion  from  lagging  departments  and  sjiend 
it  on  departments  that  are  booming. 

“We  must  consider  public  acceptance 
as  the  most  important  factor,”  he  said. 

.As  examples  of  departments  which  are 
falling  off  in  public  favor  he  mentioned 
candy  and  electrical  appliances — the  lat¬ 
ter  because  changing  household  condi¬ 
tions,  including  the  popularity  of  small 
apartments,  meant  that  .such  articles  as 
washing  and  ironing  machines  were  not 
wanted.  Others  mentioned  ribbons  and 
laces,  while  one  speaker  went  into  his¬ 
tory  to  recall  the  money  sjient  trying 
to  maintain  shirtwaist  departments  after 
women  quit  wearing  shirtwaists. 

John  Mench,  a  member  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  staff  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers,  told  of  the  organization 
of  this  department,  with  a  staff  selected 
from  the  retail  sales  field  rather  than 
from  newspaper  workers.  Surveys  of 
cities  had  been  made,  he  said,  buying 
habits  determined,  price-line  information 
obtained. 

“You  advertisers,”  he  said,  “have  a 
right  to  demand  an  analysis  of  the  buy¬ 
ing  habits  of  a  newspaper’s  readers.  You 
are  not  buying  space  scientifically  other¬ 
wise.” 

As  instances  he  said  that  in  one  of  the 
ten  largest  cities  an  analysis  showed 
48.5  per  cent  of  women  newspaper 
readers  bought  dresses  at  or  below  $10. 
In  an  other  city,  said  to  be  a  strong¬ 
hold  of  high  prices,  71  per  cent  of  all 
the  women  reached  by  all  the  news- 
pepers  bought  dres.ses  at  $18  or  less. 
Such  figures,  he  said,  indicated  clearly 
the  kind  of  gcnids  that  should  be 
advertised. 

“Several  months  ago  one  of  America’s 
great  newsjiaper  publishers  who  has  29 
newspapers  reaching  more  than  40  per 
cent  of  the  newspaper  readers  in  18 
large  cities  created  an  institutional  de¬ 
partment  in  his  general  management,” 
said  Mr.  Mench,  evidently  referring  to 
Mr.  Hearst.  He  then  quoted  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  statement  in  setting  up  this 
department : 

“■Advertising  and  promotion  are  con¬ 
tinually  getting  on  a  more  and  more 
scientific  basis. 

“The  question  in  the  minds  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  is  how  to  use  a  newspaper  to 
secure  results ;  and  the  newspaper  must 
be  ready  to  show  the  advertiser  the  best 
and  most  scientific  methods  to  employ  in 
order  to  get  the  greatest  results  out  of 
its  columns  and  its  clientele. 

“In  other  words,  it  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  newspaper  to  get  the  advertiser ;  it 
must  al.so  get  the  results  for  the 
advertiser. 

“The  object  of  this  institutional  or¬ 
ganization  is  to  help  every  advertiser 
get  results  from  the  advertising  he  puts 
in  our  newspapers.” 

E.  ().  Petersen,  local  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  N'ru'  York  Sun,  described 
the  growing  public  interest  in  antiques 
and  interior  decoration,  citing  the 
progress  of  magazines  devoted  to  such 
subjects,  and  also  the  material  carried  in 
“such  newspapers  in  New  York  as  the 
.S'lm,  Times,  and  Herald-Tribune.’’  He 
cited  the  fact  that  last  year  the  Sun 
carried  several  hundred  pages  in  its 
Saturday  issues  on  antiques  and  interior 
decoration.  Urging  that  the  “unified 
voice”  of  the  furniture  industry  should 
lie  exerted  to  establish  a  vogue  of 
better-furnished  homes,  he  said: 

“How  loud  has  this  unified  voice  been? 
i  While  the  household  furniture  manu¬ 
factured  in  1927  was  valuefi  at  over  nine 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  only  slightly 
more  than  five  million  lines  of  news¬ 
paper  space  was  used  in  1928.  This  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  appears  minute  when 
( Continued  on  page  60) 
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AUTOMOBILE  MAKERS  CONFIDENT  SALES 
WILL  PICK  UP  IN  AUTUMN 

Factory  Executives  Planning  New  Models  and  Will  Back 
Them  With  Newspaper  Advertising — Pessimism 
Is  Rapidly  Disappearing 

By  JAMES  T.  SULLIVAN 

Automobile  Editor,  Boston  Globe 


LANDED  BIG  SWORDFISH 


Automotive  advertising  is  not 
going  to  Ijc  dropped  so  very  much 
out  of  the  picture  during  the  last  six 
niontlis  of  the  year,  even  though  pessi¬ 
mistic  reports  are  l)eing  made  by  some 
newspaixT  representatives.  I  have  just 
returned  from  a  tour  of  the  factories 
and  found  less  gloom  there  than  I  had 
cxi)ccted. 

Look  over  the  newspapers  daily  and 
Sunday  and  see  some  of  the  good-sized 
pieces  of  copy  that  are  telling  the  stories 
of  motor  cars.  Yet  a  couple  of  months 


If  it  were  merely  a  question  of  accept¬ 
ing  cars  in  trade  factories  could  con¬ 
tinue  production  without  curtailment 
indefinitely. 

\\  hat  the  executives  are  doing  is 
making  closer  contacts  with  dealers  in 
all  points  to  keep  morale  up  this  year. 
During  the  past  six  months  there  have 
been  all  kinds  of  .sessions  in  many  of 
the  key  cities  with  factory  men  discuss¬ 
ing  matters  with  dealers  and  salesmen. 
Instead  of  one  meeting  a  year  at  show 
time,  there  will  be  six  or  seven  this 


ago  the  pessimists  had  the  schedules  l)c-  year  in  many  places, 
coming  as  faint  as  the  tail  of  a  comet  While  Ford  has  started  scrapping  old 
on  a  cloudy  night.  Tire  and  oil  com-  cars  in  earnest  at  the  rate  of  nearly  4<)0 
panics  are  coming  through  with  regular  a  day  at  his  River  Rouge  plant,  for 
campaigns,  tossing  in  a  si)ecial  an-  which  his  dealers  are  paid  $20  each, 
nouncement  here  and  there.  Chevrolet  has  just  finished  an  intensive 

Statistics  gathered  at  the  factories  are  sales  school  program  throughout  the 
showing  some  bright  sjnds  in  many  country  which  had  24,000  dealers  and 
places.  While  1920  was  abnormal  in  out-  salesmen  as  students, 
put,  this  year  is  somewhat  so  in  another  Ford’s  scrapping  plan  has  been  found 
way.  W'hen  the  sales  curve  began  to  remunerative. 

turn  downward  it  appeared  as  if  it  would  \\  hile  confined  now  to  Detroit  it  will 
take  a  bad  plunge.  ,  ,  ,  enlarged  to  cover  other  sections. 

It  has  l)wn  more  like  a  camels  back,  Many  individual  dealers  of  other  coni- 
for  there  have  been  periods  for  com-  panics  throughout  the  country  are  scrap- 
panies  where  s(>me  rnomhs  of  1930  have  cars,  too,  in  a  thoroughly  prac- 

shown  letter  than  19^,  and  the  total  niatter.  Every  part  is  demolished 

decline  has_  leveled  oft  perceptibly.  In  nothing  may  be  salvaged.  Ford 

some  key  cities  more  new  cars  were  sold  jops  salvaging 

This  total  is  liound  to  have  a  ciim- 
for  19_8  the  latter  being  taken  as  a  nor-  ulative  effect  on  sales  next  year.  It  will 

further  advanced  by  plans  to  have 
W  hile  among  these  new  cars  were  some  states  legislate  off  the  roads  cars  that 
carried  over  from_  last  year,  the  fact  so  decrepit  that  they  are  a  menace, 

t^hat  they  were  lieing  sold  showed  the  gome  states  do  it  now.  These  facts 
bottom  had  not  dropped  out  of  the  auto-  ^.ju  mean  real  replacements, 
motive  industry.  It  looks  now  as  if  j,.,  talking  with  advertising  men  at 
Nitt..m  was  touched  more  than  a  month  many  factories,  I  ^ound  them  a  bit 
ago,  and  a  gradual  rise  will  lie  in  evi-  jicrturbed  liecause  in  some  cases  re- 
dence,  but  nothing  approaching  normalcy  suits  from  regular  copy  plus  spc'cial 
until  after  the  tall  elections  and  a  new  drives  had  not  made  much  impression 
year  arrives.  _  upon  the  public  mind.  National  and 

F.xecutives,  meanwhile,  are  facing  ]ocal  factors  figure  in  different  ways 
basic  facts  and  working  to  produce  re-  j,ri  sales  this  year,  and  thev  cannot  lie 
suits.  Most  of  them  realize  that  the  discounted. 

law  of  compensation  makes  no  dis-  Executives  and  advertising  men  are  not 
tinctions;  that  even  though  motor  trans-  disheartened  at  automotive  plants.  While 
jwrtation  is  a  necessity,  and  the  car_  is  some  other  lines  slash  advertising  sched- 
the  last  thing  an  owner  wants  to  give  yi^j.  htisiness  begins  to  wilt,  it  is 

up,  yet  there  are  times  when  people  can  so  with  the  motor  people.  They  are 
resist  the  lure  of  a  new  rnodel.  fighters,  and  have  seen  the  motor  in- 

New  models  announced  this  year  made  dustry  react  to  depressions  much  better 
very  little  rippRs  on  the  surface  of  the  than  many  other  lines,  such  as  during 
motor  pond.  On  the  offier  hand  price  ]907,  again  in  the  World  War,  next  the 
cuts  brought  sales.  That  does  not  jq?!  deflation. 

mean  there  is  going  to  be,  or  that  there  .\dvertising  schedules  are  being  spre.ad 
should  be  a  drastic  price  cutting  war.  „,jt  a  tijt  thinner  to  continue  the  motor 

there  were  many  people  messages  in  the  newspapers.  Here  and 

willing  to  buy  new  cars  if  they  knew  there  schedules  never  before  having  been 

they  w^re  getting  them  at  a  discount,  split  into  .\  and  B  sections  have  been 


Also  that  many  of  them  knew  there  adopted.  In  some  places  the  copy  has 


were  new  cars  holding  over  from  last 
year,  which  could  not  be  held  very  long 
this  year  at  the  regular  prices. 

The  first  half  of  the  year  has  passed 
without  any  serious  disruption  among 
the  makers.  There  has  lieen  some 
m<irtality  among  dealers.  Like  the 
factory  men,  many  of  the  dealers  last  fall 
were  in  the  market,  and  some  of  them 
got_  pinched  so  that  this  year  their 
capital  has  been  impaired.  Their  banks 
arc  going  slow  on  advancing  money  on 
motor  cars.  Because  of  this  factor,  and 
the  lack  of  buying  due  to  industrial 


vehicle.  Thousands  more  a  because  conditions  kre  not  1 00  per  cent 


new  car  in  the  small  price  field  to  a 
larger  used  car  costing  about  the  same 
money,  due  to  the  fact  that  small  new 
cars  tixlay  are  far  ahead  of  what  they 
were  a  few  years  ago  in  every  way. 

Curtailing  the  resale  of  used  cars 
made  dealers  cautious  alnnit  trade-ins. 


been  narrowed  down  from  three  to  two 
papers.  .\nd  schedules  ending  in  mid¬ 
summer  arc  lieing  thinned  a  bit  in  size. 

Chrysler  and  Buick  will  have  some¬ 
thing  to  sell  the  public  in  July  and  Au¬ 
gust.  .Studebaker  has  somethiftg  new  to 
lie  announced  shortly.  All  three  com¬ 
panies  w-ill  back  their  productions  with 
good-sized  copy.  Packard  is  not  going 
to  stand  still  and  it  also  has  something 
new  in  the  works.  Having  learned  the 
camparative  value  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  past  few  years  it  is  going 
to  continue  its  use.  Packard  dealers  are 


conditions,  factories  are  not  producing  Inking  sold  the  idea  now  to  use  some  copy 
.  ,  .  ,  •’veil  if  small,  rather  than  cancel  cverv- 

Ford  in  getting  production  up  last  thing.  And  the  Austin  will  be  starting 
year  has  had  an  intluence  on  car  sales  its  campaign  soon 

in  all  price  classes.  Thousands  of  own-  General  Motors  lines  Ford  Nash 
ers  of  large  cars  have  changed  over  Hudson.  Willvs  Overland.  Franklin’ 

to  two  small  cars  not  Fords  m  every  Graham.  Hupmobile,  Marmon  Pierce 

case,  so  that  the  fann  y  might  not  in-  Arrow.  Peerless.  Reo,  Auburn  etc  are 

terfere  wuth  the  father  s  use  of  a  not  going  to  sit  bv  and  get  ’morilnind 


right.  If  they  were,  a  number  of  sched¬ 
ules  would  be  ended  now. 

F.xecutives  are  pinning  their  faith  on 
next  year  with  elections  over,  the  tariff 
out  of  the  way.  business  picking  up  and 
thousands  planning  to  replace  old  cars 
with  new  mies. 


The  above  photograph  shows  the 
catch  made  by  ('.liiilon  T.  Brainerd, 
former  owner  of  McGIure  Newspaper 
.S>iidicate,  and  Raymond  Coll,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Honolulu  Advertiser, 
on  the  Kona  Coast,  Hawaii.  It  is  a 
swiirdfish  measuring  eight  feet,  ten 
irches  and  weighing  183  pounds. 
The  strike  was  made  by  Coll  while 
Brainerd  landed  the  fish  after  a  bat¬ 
tle  of  three  hours  and  five  minutes. 

~  1.  TTu.ndEADS  RE-ELECTED 

Charles  P.  Howard  and  Other  Execu¬ 
tives  Returned  to  Office 

.Ml  incumbent  officers  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union  were  re¬ 
elected,  it  was  announced  when  the 
official  count  of  the  ballots  in  the 
reierendnm  election  was  completed  by 
tahnlators  at  Union  headquarters  in 
Indiauaiiolis.  A  total  of  57,8(i7  was  cast. 

Officers  re-elected  were  Charles  P. 
Howard.  (Iiicago,  president;  Theodore 
Perry,  Indianapolis,  first  vice-president; 
(.eirge  Bentley,  New  York,  second  vice- 
president  ;  Woodruff  Randolph,  Chicago, 
secretary-treasurer;  C.  F'.  Tracey,  I>is 
.Angeles,  Cal.,  member  of  the  board  of 
auciitors;  R.  G.  Gwinup,  Denver,  Col., 
agent  of  the  Union  Printers’  Home  and 
Will  B.  Lowe,  Winnipeg,  Can.ada,  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  Trades  and  I^bor  Congress 
ill  Canada. 

Five  delegates  to  the  .American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  I.aixir  are  William  H.  Trotter, 
N’ancouver ;  William  M.  Riley,  Dallas: 
F'raiik  X.  Martel,  Detroit;  William  J. 
RolH'rtson,  New  York,  and  William 
^’oiing,  Pliiladelphia. 

Trustees  of  the  Union  Printers’  Home 
are  tieorge  H.  Knell  of  San  Francisco; 
William  R.  Lucas  of  Toronto;  and  J.  H. 
F'airclough  of  Boston. 

RETURNS  FROM  EUROPE 

(iecirge  M.  Rogers,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Cl>~i'fhvid  Plain 
Pralcr,  is  back  from  a  three  months’ 
trip  to  F'.nrope.  He  was  accompanied 
hv  Mrs.  Rogers  and  their  daghter  Joan. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  T.  Roliertson  of  the 
Plain  Dealer  Imve  also  returned  from  a 
three  months  tour  of  Fnrope.  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ertson  is  associate  editor. 

NEW  OKLAHOMA  DAILY 

The  PaK'Jiiiska  fOkla.)  Daily  Nnvs 
was  started  Tune  Ls  by  Charles  F. 
Prentice,  who  is  also  editor  of  the  Osage 
County  .VcH'.f  in  that  city.  It  is  a  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  and  carries  the  .Associated 
Press  service. 

CARROLL  IN  PROVIDENCE 

Cliff  Carroll,  formerly  of  the  Albany 
Knickerbocker  Press,  has  joined  the 
Prot’idcnce  Journal  copy  desk  replacing 
Gerald  T.  Beane. 


MUSICIANS  TO  CONTINUE 
THEIR  ADVERTISING 

Drive  Against  “Canned  Music’’  Hsi 
Been  Successful,  President 
Reports — To  Use  798 
Newspapers 

The  national  advertising  campaign  oi 
the  -American  F'ederation  of  Musicians 
in  favor  of  orchestras  rather  than  me¬ 
chanical  music  in  theatres  will  lie  con¬ 
tinued  for  another  year  on  the  same 
scale  as  in  the  last  seven  months.  This 
is  announced  by  Harry  R.  Calkins,  ac¬ 
count  executive  for  Street  &  Finney, 
Inc.,  -New  A'ork  advertising  agency  in 
charge  of  the  campaign. 

'I'lie  present  schedule,  including  798 
newspapers  and  24  magazines,  will  be 
followed. 

Continuation  of  the  campaign  was  de¬ 
cided  upon  by  Joseph  N.  Weber,  prpideitt 
of  the  F'ederation,  who  was  authorized  to 
act  by  the  national  convention  of  mu¬ 
sicians,  held  recently  in  Boston.  .At  that 
meeting,  according  to  Boston  reports, 
the  musical  directors  of  the  Paramount- 
Publix  and  the  R.-K.-O.  theater  chains 
announced  that  orchestras  and  stage 
shows  would  be  restored  next  fall  in 
many  of  their  houses  which  are  now 
depending  up  the  .sound  effects  of  films. 
The  former  chain,  it  was  said,  would 
double  the  number  of  musicians  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  latter  would  make  a 
substantial  increase. 

Russell  V.  Morgan  of  Cleveland,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  National  Music  Supervisors 
Conference,  was  another  who  addressed 
the  convention,  saying  that  musical  edu¬ 
cators  are  giving  hearty  support  to  the 
campaign.  'The  General  F'ederation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  notified  the  musicians  of 
passage  of  a  resolution  by  its  convention 
in  lAenver.  supporting  the  cause  of  “liv¬ 
ing  music.” 

Mr.  Weber,  calling  the  advertising 
campaign  a  “success  beyond  our  expecta-  i 
tions,”  mentioned  that  more  than  .3.000,- 
000  persons  have  signed  coupons  enlisting 
them  in  the  Music  Defense  League. 

“This  sort  of  public  support  gives  us 
confidence  that  canned  music  will  not 
drive  the  artist  from  his  vocation.’’  said  ! 
Mr.  Weber.  “The  restoration  of  orches¬ 
tras  in  many  theaters  will  come  to  pass 
next  season,  we  are  assured.  This  proves 
the  soundness  of  our  investment  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  .Another  advantage  gained  lias 
been  success  in  maintaining  wages  and 
employment  conditions.  If  we  had  not 
carried  this  artistic  issue  before  the  pub¬ 
lic,  we  might  have  been  involved  in  in¬ 
dustrial  conflict  which  would  have 
tested  the  resources  of  the  organization,  j 

The  musicians’  copv  has  made  co^  | 
tinual  use  of  the  term  “canned  music"  ^ 
and  pictures  of  robots,  contrasting  these 
with  “living  music”  as  a  matter  of  ar-  ^ 
tistic  appreciation.  Mr.  Calkins,  who 
was  in  direct  charge  of  the  carnpaign. 
pointed  out  some  of  the  difficulties  ni- 
volved.  .Although  the  federation  has_a 
product  to  sell  in  the  services  of  its 
members,  it  has  no  free  outlet  for  that 
product.  One  cannot  go  to  a  theater  and 
order  music  as  he  can  go  to  a  store  and 
order  soap,  he  said.  It  was  necessary  to 
raise  an  articulate  public  demand  fut 
music. 

“Mr.  Weber  stipulated  at  the  outset 
that  the  campaign  purpose  was  to  ffl- 
phasize  the  cultural  value  of  music.” 
kins  said.  “The  wisdom  of  this  policy 
has  been  demonstrated.  It  would  have 
been  futile  to  solicit  sympathy  for  W‘ 
sicians  because  many  of  them  had  lo^ 
jobs.  That  is  not  a  new  developrnent  ni 
modern  industry.  Rut  the  public  is  co^ 
cerned  over  the  threatened  loss  of  an  art 
which  means  much  to  its  happiness.  ^ 

“I  think  it  is  being  demonstrated  tha- 
the  public  can  be  led  with  frankness^ 
candor  in  an  advertising  campaign  ^ 
has  for  its  purpose  cultural  progress. 

10,000  AT  BABY  PARADE 

More  than  50  prizes,  including  sevw 
loving  CUPS,  were  awarded  bv  the 
(N.Y.J  Obsen’er-Dispatch  following^ 
second  annual  baby  parade,  ^fore  tna- 
lfl,(¥¥>  persons  viewed  the  parade. 
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One  Specific  Idea  Fully  Developed  With  a  Plan  of  Presentation  Is  Worth  Ten  Generalizations — 
Slants  for  Office  Clinics  on  Salesmanship  Suggested  to  Speed  Selling 


By  GUY  HUBBART 

ARTICLE  XLII  _  _ 

Midsummer  Sales  Slants  for  Use  in  Solicitations  and  as 
Educational  Angeles  for  Salesmen’s  Clinics 

Each  slam  is  divideil  into  “a”  and  “b”  parts;  “a”  is  the  store  slant, 
“b”  the  educational  angle. 

1.  (a)  A  simple  merchandising  idea  featured  in  space  will  sell  more  goods 
in  hot  weather  than  twice  the  space  used  to  promote  a  “cut-price”  sale  event, 
(b)  Try  to  catch  the  advertiser’s  mental  cast  and  use  his  ideas  as  if  they  were 
your  own.  Buyers  like  to  see  themselves  in  what  they  buy. 

If  he  claims  circulation  is  only  half  effective  in  torrid  weather  present  a 
winter  argument  in  summer  guise — maybe  one  of  his  last  fall  advertisements 
with  July  goods  in  it. 

2.  (a)  White  space  and  lightly  executed  illustrations  skillfully  used  make 
full-page  copy  inviting  to  the  eye,  and  copy  in  lighter  vein  magnifies  atten¬ 
tion-value  of  featured  items,  (b)  Tell  a  prospect  an  interesting  fact  about  a 
local  industry  and  link  it  up  to  a  line  of  goods  in  a  slow  department.  Count 
the  empty  ginger  ale  bottles  on  the  back  porches  of  20  families  and  suggest 
advertising  table  linens,  glassware  sets  and  allied  lines  on  regular  schedule. 

3.  (a)  Strip  advertisements,  one  or  two  columns  full  depth,  are  easy  on  the 
summer  eye  and  if  carefully  laid  out  and  displayed  put  featured  items  into 
sharp  focus— elongated  text  areas  and  small  square  cuts  amplify  the  effect  of 
this  type  of  copy,  (b)  Gather  a  page  of  news  clippings  referring  to  social 
events,  weddings,  parties,  picnics  and  so  on.  Refer  to  them  as  signs  of  special 
uses  for  a  wide  variety  of  goocLs  bought  by  scores  of  people  every  day  and 
suggest  a  schedule  featuring  such  items. 

These  slants  are  intended  to  illustrate  methods  of  thinking  in  preparation 
for  interviews  where  abstract  principles  must  be  presented  in  concrete  form. 
If  a  store  owner  could  see  33,000  people  reading  a  newspaper  he  still  might 
fail  to  realize  that  a  third  of  them  need  a  hundred  items  he  wants  to  sell 
tomorrow  but  50  people  carrying  bundles  from  a  competing  store  would  put 
a  definite  urge  to  advertise  in  his  mind. 


OXE  of  the  most  interesting  recent 
developments  in  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  is  the  clinic.  Generally  clinics 
are  conducted  for  the  specific  study  of 
large  and  broad  problems  but  there  is  a 
good  field  for  clinical  practice  right  in 
the  conference  room  of  individual  news- 
papcrs.  . 

The  word  itself  is  suggestive  of  some¬ 
thing  very  much  needed  wherever  sales 
and  selling  plans  and  approaches  are 
laid  out.  The  dictionary  definition— 
"teaching  medicine  or  surgery  at  the  bed¬ 
side  of  the  patient” — connotes  close  con¬ 
nection  between  learning  to  do  something 
right  at  the  place  where  the  learning  is 
to  be  used. 

So  why  not  use  the  clinic  method  in 
educating  staff  salesmen?  Why  not  use 
a  part,  at  least,  of  whatever  time  is  given 
to  salesmanship  training  to  the  clinical 
study  of  individual  cases,  since  all  are 
typical  and  different  applications  of  the 
same  cure  are  of  practical  value  on  dif¬ 
ferent  cases?  Most  resistence  to  sales 
effort  is  mental,  as  all  business  managers 
and  advertising  managers  know,  and  the 
wrong  approach  is  likely  to  intensify 
the  resistance  in  tl.  •  first  few  minutes 
of  the  solicitation. 

This  point  of  view  would  be  out  of 
place  here  but  for  the  fact  that  what 
the  newspaper  has  to  sell  is  an  abstraction 
so  far  as  its  action  is  concerned.  Its 
real  effect  is  concrete  enough,  and  space 
selling  would  be  comparatively  easy  if 
advertising  effect  could  be  put  in  bundles 
and  placed  before  the  prospect  with  the 
words:  "Here  is  what  you  bought  last 
week  when  you  paid  my  paper  for  six 
columns  of  space!  You  bought  the  at¬ 
tention  and  interest  of  4,200  people  who 
wanted  enough  of  your  goods  to  spend 
90  cents  per  person  in  one  day,  or  $3,780, 
(or  advertised  items.  And  here  is  what 
the  bundles  look  like  in  terms  of  ad¬ 
vertising  effect !”  This  would  be  effec¬ 
tive,  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
merchant  sees  the  money  every  day  that 
comes  in  for  goods.  But  what  he  can¬ 
not  see  is  how  much  of  it  is  the  result 
of  advertising.  He  has  no  practical 
gauge  to  measure  productiveness,  and  so 
after  he  has  spent  a  certain  amount  he 
puts  himself  in  a  mental  attitude  that 
can  be  changed  only  by  a  special 
approach. 

No  matter  how  much  native  ability, 
natural  capacity  or  acquired  skill  the 
solicitor  may  have,  he  cannot  be  expected 
to  think  up  new  approaches  at  a 
moment’s  notice  to  fit  all  the  varying 
moods  and  mental  slants  of  six  to  ten 
retailers. 

Therefore,  the  suggestion  is  made  here 
that  some  salesmanship  training  along 
this  line  would  be  profitable.  To  be 
specific,  three  examples  are  outlined  in 
the  box  accompanying  this  article,  each 
one  being  typical  of  almost  any  number 
of  variations.  For  the  sake  of  clear¬ 
ness  each  example  is  given  from  two 
angles,  one  the  reverse  of  the  other  to 
show  as  nearly  as  possible  the  retail 
slant  and  the  selling  angle.  Midsummer 
situations  are  used  to  reflect  the  element 
of  timeliness  and  because  mental  re¬ 
sistance  is,  if  not  more  intense  in  hot 
weather,  more  definite  than  in  other 
seasons. 

The  first  _  example  deals  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  merchant  use 
space  to  feature  ideas  in  midsummer 
rather  than  the  mere  heralding  of  cut- 
Teach  the  solicitor  to 
stMy  merchandising  ideas  the  same  way 
the  surgeon  studies  his  cases  and  to 
present  the  ideas  just  as  if  the  merchant 
had  never  heard  of  them.  Of  course 
he  has,  because  the  ordinary  mechandis- 
■ng  ideas_  are  as  old  as  the  hills.  .'Kn 
^ample  is  the  device  of  putting  a  group 
or  Items  in  a  bracket  at  a  single  price 
such  as  two  shirts,  one  pair  of  socks, 
j^^irs  of  paiamas  for  the  bulk  price 
ht  ,7.^.  Half  the  idea  is  the  combina- 
jon  of  $0  worth  of  values  in  associated 
'ems  for  $7.80;  the  other  half  is  putting 


it  in  type  in  an  interesting  and  effective 
manner.  People  respond  quickly  and 
surely  to  advertisements  in  which  one 
such  combination  is  featured,  also  to  a 
single  advertisement  made  up  wholly  of 
several  such  combinations  and  .also  to  a 
series  of  advertisements  linked  together 
by  carefully  planned  combinations.  Still 
the  idea  is  so  old  and  so  siinple,  the 
merchant  is  slow  to  consider  it.  That 
is  the  "a”  part  of  No.  1  in  the  box. 
Now  the  “b”  angle,  the  salesman’s  side. 
In  the  office  clinic  tell  him  to  study  the 
mental  slant  of  his  prospect.  Maybe  he 


A/rAY  I  offer  a  word  to  those  timid 
persons  who  cling  to  their  soul-de¬ 
stroying  newspaiier  jobs  at  good  pay  and 
try  to  write  for  the  magazines  as  a 
side-line?  I  urge  you  to  break  away. 
You  can’t  appreciate  what  living  is  until 
you  have  freed  yourself  from  the  pay 
envelope.  Come  to  New  York,  I  say, 
and  start  writing. 

But,  you  ask,  how  can  a  beginner 
live  by  his  writings.  I  shall  tell  you. 
The  first  thing  is  getting  a  place  to 
stay.  That  is  something  the  individual 
must  work  out.  My  way  might  not  do 
for  everyone.  And  you  should  do  a 
little  something  for  yourself.  That  takes 
care  of  the  item  of  shelter.  I  assume 
that  every  aspirant  will  arrive  with  one 
suit  of  clothes,  as  the  case  may  be.  Thus 
we  have  left  only  the  question  Of  food. 
Some  authorities  hold  that  food  is  most 
important  of  all  and  then  you  will  find 
some  who  say  clothing  is  fully  as  neces¬ 
sary  and  others  who  put  shelter  right 
beside  them.  No  matter  what  your 
opinion  is.  don’t  come  to  New  York 
without  food  for  at  least  a  week;  ten 
davs  or  two  weeks  would  be  better. 
.\fter  that,  if  you  starve,  it  will  be  be¬ 
cause  you  will  not  work. 

Perhaps  I  should  give  a  sample  day’s 
menu  from  that  dear  time  of  struggle 
when  I  was  breaking  into  what  we  call 
creative  writing.  For  breakfast,  I  liked 
something  simple,  for  example,  a  plain 
note  from  the  .American  .Mercury.  I  know 
you’ll  think  it’s  peculiar  but  I  liked  it 


is  to  call  tomorrow  afternoon  on  a  man 
who  is  inclined  to  have  just  the  opposite 
of  an  inferiority  complex  in  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  advertising  his  store.  If  so, 
work  out  an  approach — a  mental  one  not 
a  strong-arm  argument  provoking  one — 
that  fits  the  idea  in  mind.  Everyone  is 
familiar  with  the  situation  where  a  fine 
idea  is  thought  up  and  in  two  minutes 
after  the  interview  begins  both  seller 
and  prospect  are  off  on  a  tangent  that 
never  straightens  out,  at  least  not  until 
the  salesman  has  lost  his  ,se(|uence  of 
points  and  has  to  shift  to  something 


fried.  Not  so  digestible,  you  say?  Well, 
boil  it  if  you  wish.  It’s  your  breakfast. 
But  Tor  me,  there  was  something  about 
fried  Mercury  that  lingered.  I  never 
cared  for  much  lunch.  A  card  of  thanks 
from  Vanity  Fair,  toasted,  was  enough. 
Dinner  was  the  big  meal.  Often  I  chose 
a  thick  letter  of  rejection  from  Harper’s 
with  a  soup  of  Collier’s.  Or  I  would 
broil  a  fine  note  from  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post.  When  my  mood  demanded 
something  extra  I  grilled  a  letter  from 
the  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  I 
always  tried  to  have  Atlantic  Monthly 
if  there  was  someone  in  to  dinner. 
Whatever  the  effort,  I  had  to  keep  up 
appearances. 

I  cannot  say  this  fare  always  was 
satisfying.  Had  it  been,  I  might  have 
achieved  nothing  better.  There  was  a 
certain  sameness  about  it,  no  matter 
what  tricks  of  seasoning  or  garnishing 
I  used.  Still,  I  kept  on  doggedly  and 
was  rewarded.  Six  months  after  arrival 
I  sold  a  story,  "payment  on  publication." 
I  boiled  the  acceptance  slip  and  had  a 
feast.  You  may  not  get  an  acceptance 
so  quickly  but  don’t  be  discouraged. 
You  can  live  on  the  others  until  you  do. 
Then,  treasury  that  day!  I  have  sold 
a  lot  of  things  since,  "payment  on  publi¬ 
cation.”  but  none  of  the  acceptances  has 
had  the  savor  of  the  first  one! 

By  all  means,  break  away  from  that 
newspaper  job!  And  let  me  know  what 
it  pays. 


he  had  not  planned.  Then  he  begins 
to  skid  and  the  day  is  lost.  I’lan  to 
prevent  this  by  opening  up  with  a  slant 
that  leads  the  merchant  to  feel  that  he 
is  listening  to  something  he  himself 
thought  up.  1  f  necessary,  tell  him  “here 
is  one  of  the  ideas  you  used  last 
November  in  our  paper  revamped  to 
work  in  July."  The  merchant  is  already 
worried  about  July  business,  he  sees  the 
outline  of  something  he  knows  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  November.  He  has  just  been 
told  it  is  in  reality  his  own  invention 
adapted  to  current  use.  He  listens  be¬ 
cause  he  is  human  and  when  a  prospect 
listens  the  solicitor  is  getting  some¬ 
where. 

Number  2  is  a  simple,  though  per¬ 
fectly  familiar  with  merchants,  but 
mechanically  only  —  so  prepare  the 
solicitor  to  hitch  it  t«  something  tangi¬ 
ble.  Such  a  slant  as  this :  “Mr.  Brown, 
you  will  probably  laugh  when  I  tell 
you  that  the  manager  of  the  local 
liottling  works  gave  me  a  money  making 
idea  for  you.  But  here  it  is  and  I  am 
.so  iinpresseil  with  it  that  even  if  you 
laugh  out  loud  I  can  stand  it — he  (the 
bottling  works  manager)  told  me  that, 
beginning  last  week,  his  sales  jumped 
from  8  bottles  per  capita  to  32  bottles 
and  will  stay  at  that  figure  until  Sept. 
10  for  every  family  in  town.  Three  of 
our  men  took  six  blocks  apiece  and 
asked  the  housekeepers  to  let  them  count 
the  gingerale  bottles  on  back  porches 
and  the  numlier  averaged  12  empties 
per  pfirch.  This  gave  me  the  idea  that 
you  could  cash  in  on  a  full  page  once  a 
week  featurjng  all  the  items  that  go 
with  the  drinking  of  cooling  drinks — 
jxirch  tables,  chairs,  glass  and  pitcher 
sets,  decorative  table  covers,  and  so  on. 
If  bottleil  beverages  jump  like  that  there 
must  be  -a  similar  demand  for  allied 
items  from  several  of  your  summer  de¬ 
partments.  Here’s  a  layout  all  ready 
with  captions,  decorations,  and  the  bottle 
motif  worked  into  the  main  illustration. 
.Ml  you  need  to  do  is  pick  the  items, 
put  the  prices  on  them  and  we  will  do 
the  rest. 

Bottles  are  real,  tangible  and  even 
humble  families  use  quantities  of  pop, 
ginger  ale  and  so  on.  The  merchant  can 
(|uickly  link  associated  demand  with 
daily  consumption  of  cooling  drinks  in 
mid-July  or  August. 

The  third  example  is  just  as  simple 
and  just  as  easy  to  illustrate  by  some¬ 
thing  tangible — the  amount  of  goods 
neorled  to  .supply  all  the  items  for  social 
activities.  The  main  element  of  interest 
is,  of  course,  the  clippings.  They  repre- 
■sent  families  just  as  the  bottles  in  No.  2 
indicate  neeris  for  things  to  u.se  the 
Ixittles  with.  These  are  examples  of 
clinical  thinking— development  of  ideas 
to  fit  real  situations. 

N.  Y.  CITY  PUBLISHERS  MEET 


Conzider  Future  Action  To  Be  Taken 
In  Union  Cate 

Members  of  the  New  York  City  Pub- 
li.shers  As.sociation  met  Thursifay  of 
this  week  to  decide  what  future  action 
they  would  take  in  the  negotiations  with 
International  Typographical  Union,  to 
which  the  New  York  Ty{)ographical 
Union  No.  6  has  appealed  for  strike 
sanction  in  its  demand  for  a  five-day 
week.  It  is  likely  that  the  publishers’ 
labor  committee  will  meet  with  I.  T.  U. 
representatives  Friday. 

Editor  &  Pfumsher  learned  this  week 
that  the  publishers’  committee  has  no 
intention  of  compromising,  so  far  as  the 
fix  e-day  week  is  concerned. 


ILLINOIS  PAPER  SOLD 

The  Carrollton  (Ill.)  Gasette,  has  been 
sold  by  James  McNabb,  owner  and 
editor  the  past  45  years,  to  Rollins  L. 
Scott,  county  superintendent  of  schools 
12  years.  Mr.  Scott  will  take  possession 
of  the  paper  at  once. 


BREAK  THE  SHACKLES ! 


Be  a  Creative  Writer  and  Leave  Soul-Destroying  News¬ 
paper  Work,  Writer  Urges,  Revealing  How  He  Did  It 
- By  B.  F.  SYLVESTER - 


ances  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


Here  is  an  editor  who  would  throw 
routine  political  stories  out  ot  tlie 
paper — E.  W.  Jorgenson,  editor  of  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  tress,  a  Scripps- 
Canheld  newspaper. 

■’I'd  make  one  exception,”  he  says. 
“There's  the  crooked  candidate  who  is 
douoic-crossing  tlie  public  and  costing  it 
actual  loss  oi  cash  by  incniciency  or 
dishonesty.  I'm  tor  licking  him  and 
licking  him  a-plenty ! 

“But  for  ordinary  politics  !  Out !” 
Thinking  over  the  number  of  his 
political  scalps  he  says :  “1  wonder  what 
it  was  all  about  and  if  it  was  worth  it. 

“1  can  count  candidates  on  my  lingers, 
in  several  of  our  cities,  who,  when 
placed  upon  the  pedestal  of  public  fame 
have  looked  down  towards  modest  Us 
and  thumbed  their  noses. 

“But  what  is  it  all  about?  What's  the 
use  of  it  all?  W'hat  good  docs  politics 
do  to  a  newspaper? 

“Does  it  make  circulation  ?  I  doubt  it ! 
“Does  it  bring  in  the  cash  ?  Sure ! 
From  the  opposition  candidate!  Your 
own  candidate  is  so  confident  that  you'll 
give  him  $5,000  worth  of  free  sfiace  that 
he  puts  his  advertising  in  the  other 
newspaper  or  on  the  radio.” 

Why  should  editors  “plug"  for  a  can¬ 
didate  for  public  office,  Jorgenson  asks, 
and  adds: 

“WV  don’t  go  out  and  editorialize  so 
that  John  Gazunk  can  get  a  g<K>d  job  as 
manager  of  the  Fresh  Air  Taxicab  Com¬ 
pany,  Incorpulated. 

“We  don’t  give  away  free  space  to  the 
merchant  who  wants  the  public’s  votes 
in  the  way  of  purchases  of  his  mer¬ 
chandise. 

“And  a  candidate  is  only  trying  to  sell 
himself,  for  his  own  gain.” 

And  to  the  arguments  that  a  news¬ 
paper  must  go  in  extensively  for  politics 
“for  the  public  good,”  Jorgenson  says : 

“Well,  just  how  much  good  will  it  do 
to  get  John  Brown  into  public  office  any 
more  than  it  will  to  give  Joe  Bush  the 
job?  One  is  as  bad  as  the  other. 

“Why  not  let  ’em  scrap  it  out  them¬ 
selves  and  pay  for  the  space  at  so  much 
per  inch?  We  recently  completed  a 
school  board  campaign.  We  said  nothing 
about  candidates  except  that  they  were 
running  and  telling  who  they  were. 

“They  got  elected  just  the  same,  two 
out  of  three.  The  third  man  is  back  on 
his  old  job  and  he  isn’t  cussing  us  be¬ 
cause  we  elected  the  other  two. 

“He  thinks  it  was  a  good  fight  and  we 
were  fair  and  square. 

“So  why  play  politics?  Why  not  let 
the  politicians  do  their  own  fighting, 
telling  the  straight  news  of  it,  and  let 
them  buy  inches?  Why  not  spend  our 
time  getting  out  an  interesting  news¬ 
paper?” 

It  was  pure  chance  that  started  Jorgen¬ 
son  on  an  editorial  career.  When  he  was 
21  years  of  age,  and  living  in  Chicago, 
he  got  ^the  Western  bug.  “Everyb^y 
was  ^ing  to  California  at  that  time,” 
he  said,  “and  so  I  decided  to  go  some¬ 
where  else.” 

And  this  is  the  unique  wav  in  which  he 
hit  upon  his  destination.  He  laid  a  map 
on  a  desk.  He  held  a  pin  in  his  hand 
and  shut  his  eyes,  and  proceeded  to  put 
the  pin  on  the  map.  It  hit  Portland, 
Ore. 

Expecting  to  find  Indians  and  CThinese 
in  this  city,  young  Jorgenson  met  a  white 
man  who  offered  him  advice  and  sug¬ 
gested  buying  cigars.  “Yours  truly 
bought,”  Jorgenson  said.  “Man  ordered 
two  for  a  quarter.  It  was  a  shock; 
(Thicago  folks  were  strong  for  nickel 
brands.” 

Alone  in  a  strange  country  he  spent 
a  week  looking  for  something  to  do.  To 
hear  him  tell  it  he  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  in  the  world  as  to  where  he  wanted 
to  land.  After  being  graduated  from 
high  school,  and  learning  how  to  type¬ 
write  in  night  school,  he  had  worked 
on  a  railroad  and  so,  in  Portland,  he 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 


front  and  performs  immediately.  .\nd  he 
never  asks  for  a  raise  in  salary.” 

Jorgenson  refuses  to  give  advice  on 
how  to  run  a  newspaper.  Most  of  the 
time  he  is  optimistic,  his  friends  say, 
athough  at  certain  moments  he  is  apt 
to  be  soured  on  politics  and  other  routine 
matters.  As  a  reporter  he  had  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  getting  people  out  of  jail,  when 
he  believed  justice  had  been  side-tracked. 

He  is  enthusiastic  about  Spokane,  en¬ 
joys  showing  Easterners  about  the  city, 
and  plays  the  mouth  organ  for  diversion. 
He  was  recently  elected  a  director  of 
the  Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Jorgenson  has  one  pet  peeve;  the 
banker,  the  merchant,  or  the  politician 
who  says  “I  was  a  newspaper  man  once 
myself.”  On  this  he  recently  wrote  in 
the  Scripps-Canfield  Bulletin: 

“Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  young 
man  who  wanted  to  be  a  newspaper 
man. 

“He  thought  that  he  could  write. 

“He  wished  to  soar  into  the  filmy 
white  clouds  6f  literature  and  scribble 
things  that  folks  would  talk  about. 

“So  he  went  to  a  newspaper  editor 
and  told  him  he  wanted  a  job. 

“  ‘What  do  you  expect  to  be  when 
you  get  further  along  in  life?’  asked 
the  editor. 

“  ‘Gosh !  I  never  thought  of  that,’  said 
the  would-be-  writer. 

“  ‘Do  you  like  to  get  up  at  6  in  the 
morning.'"’  demanded  the  editor.  ‘Can 
you  work  all  day  without  stopping  to 
eat  and  then  snatch  a  hurried  dinner 
and  go  on  a  night  assignment? 

“  ‘Would  you  walk  a  mile  not  for  a 
Camel  but  for  a  good  story?  Do  you 
think  you’ve  got  guts  enough  to  dig  for 
news  till  it  hurts?’ 

“The  would-be  writer  gulped  and  said 
yes. 


“So  he  went  to  work. 

“After  a  while  he  got  the  habit  of 
watching  for  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
so  he  could  hit  for  home. 

“Then  he  started  coming  down  late. 

“He  wrote  stories  that  had  as  much 
thrill  in  them  as  a  greasy  after  dinner 
plate. 

“He  wondered  why  he  didn’t  get  a 
raise. 

“He  considered  the  editor  a  boob. 
Also  the  city  editor. 

“He  did  a  lot  of  things  no  real  re¬ 
porter  would  do. 

“He  lost  his  job. 


E.  W.  JORGENSON 

-  Eiditor,  Spokane 

(Wash.)  Press  ,.-i-  .  .  •  r  l  i 

Today  he  is  manager  of  a  business 
house,  gets  a  good  salary  and  whenever 

Specially  drawn  for  Editoi  &  Puilisbu  by  Seymour  Marcus  reporters  enter  his  office  he  first  tells 

em : 

which  built  up  a  circulation  of  10,000  and  “  •()),_  j  ani  an  old  newspaper 

raised  its  advertising  rates  from  75  cent's  ^  bohunkum,  bohun- 

to  $5,  “to  keep  business  out.”  kum’ — ” 

He  came  back  from  the  war  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  News.  In  1925  he  was 
made  editor  of  the  Spokane  Press,  an¬ 
other  Scripps-Canfield  paper. 

Out  on  the  West  coast  the  personality 
of  “Zeb  Fradey”  is  well  known.  In 
reality  he  is  Editor  Jorgenson’s  shadow. 

He  was  born  in  Jorgenson’s  early  days 
on  the  Portland  News,  when  he  wanted 
to  impress  readers  with  the  large  staff 
employed  on  the  paper.  There  were  only 
three  or  four  by-lines  appearing  and  Zeb 
was  rung  in  to  augment  this  number. 

Having  experienced  such  success  by 
the  adroit  use  of  pins  in  hunting  out  a 
destination,  Jorgenson  employed  tbe 
same  means  to  name  his  shadow  writer. 

He  shut  his  eyes  and  made  a  number  of 
pin  pricks  on  Page  One  and  Zeb  came 
blustering  into  the  world. 

“Ever  since  that  time,”  Jorgenson  says, 

“Zeb  has  been  a  member  of  my  staff.  _  ^ 

When  I  moved  to  Spokane  I  took  him  Earley,  Ptttsbur 
with  me,  the  railroad  kindly  allowing  him  James  Sullivan, 
free  transportation.  Papers  from 


thought  he  might  continue  the  same 
worlc 

“I  heard  of  a  railroad  job,”  he  said, 
“and  headed  for  the  office  a  mile  away. 
Half-way  there  a  sudden  impulse  turned 
me  around,  and  I  hurried  at  top  speed, 
I  don’t  know  why,  to  the  center  of  the 
city.  I  stood  in  front  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian  building,  making  plans  of  of¬ 
fering  my  services  as  as  cub  reporter. 
I  had  absolutely  no  reason  for  this  sud¬ 
den  decision  to  become  a  newspaper  man. 
I  had  never  written  anything  before,  and 
hadn’t  the  slightest  idea  of  what  news¬ 
paper  work  was.” 

White  waiting  there  a  newsboy  came 
along  selling  the  Daily  News,  and  Jor¬ 
genson,  changing  his  mind  about  the 
Oregonian,  went  to  the  News  office  and 
offered  to  work  a  week  for  nothing.  He 
received  a  wage,  however,  of  $8.  He 
failed  on  his  first  assignment,  but  was 
kept  on  the  job.  A  year  later  he  was 
made  city  editor. 

In  1918  Mr.  Jorgenson  joined  the  army 
and  “went  to  France  with  ’the  famous 
Elighth  Infantry  that  fought  114  tattles 
in  others  wars  but  didn’t  fight  any  in  the 
laser’s  argument.”  During  his  time 
in  the  army  he  helped  start  a  trench 
newspaper,  the  Pontenesen  Duekboard, 
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Unequaled  Gains  In  Net 
Paid  Sale  In  Five  Years 

FOR  THE  FIVE-YEAR 
PERIOD,  March  31,  1925,  to 
March  31,  1930,  The  New  York 
Times  gain  in  net  paid  sale 
weekdays  was  84,695  copies,  three 
times  the  gain  of  any  other 
standard  size  New  York  morning 
newspaper. 

The  Times  Sunday  net  paid 
sale  increased  158,784  copies — a 
gain  47,245  copies  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  standard  size 
Sunday  newspaper  in  New  York. 

Average  net  paid  sale  of  The  Times 
exceeds  750,000  Sundays,  430,000  weekdays. 
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CIGAR  MAKERS  ADOPT  RESOLUTION 
ASKING  FOR  FAIR  ADVERTISING 

Committee  Formed  in  New  York  After  Meeting  With  Better 
Business  Bureau  Executives  Also  Demands  That  Copy 
‘‘Shall  Justify  Consumer  Belief” 


Anew  step  in  tlie  attack  of  the 
National  Better  Business  Bureau  on 
cigar  advertising  which  it  considers  ol)- 
jectionable  may  be  seen  in  resolutions 
recently  adopted  by  a  committee  of 
cigar  manufacturers  and  now  under  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  cigar  makers  of  the 
country. 

The  committee  was  appointed  at  a 
trade  practice  conference  sponsored  by 
the  National  Better  Business  Bureau  and 
held  at  the  Lexington  Hotel,  New  York 
City,  on  June  5.  The  committee  adopted 
its  resolutions  last  week,  holding  that 
cigar  advertising  should  “justify  con¬ 
sumer  belief”  and  “be  fair  to  competi¬ 
tion.” 

The  much-discussed  anti-spit  compaign 
of  the  American  Cigar  Company  for 
Cremo  cigars  has  been  the  target  of 
bulletins  issued  by  the  National  Better 
Business  Bureau,  which  charged  that  the 
Cremo  advertising  was  unfair  to  the 
cigar  industry,  tending  to  make  the  pub¬ 
lic  believe  that  cigar-smoking  was  a 
dangerous  practice.  The  American  Cigar 
Company,  according  to  E.  L.  Greene, 
general  manager  of  the  National  Better 
Business  Bureau,  was  invited  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  meetings  leading  up  to  the 
adoption  of  the  resolutions,  but  did  not 
respond.  The  resolutions  have  been  sent 
to  it  as  well  as  to  the  other  cigar  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  nation,  and  responses 
are  awaited. 

In  the  meantime,  the  “spit”  theme 
continues  in  Cremo  copy.  An  advertise¬ 
ment  printed  in  New  York  on  June  25 
was  headed  “Truth  in  Advertising.”  and 
read:  “Spit  is  a  horrid  word,  but  it’s 
worse  if  on  the  end  of  your  cigar  .  .  . 
the  war  against'  spitting  is  a  crusade  of 
decency  .  .  .  join  it.  Smoke  certified 
Cremo.  Over  7,500  cigar  factories  are 
registered  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 
Over  7,400  of  these  hand-roll  cigars, 
producing  50  per  cent  of  the  output. 
Every  hand-rolled  cigar — made  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Cigar  Company  or  anyone  else — is 
subject  to  the  possible  danger  of  ‘spit¬ 
tipping.’  Certified  Cremo  is  absolutely 
free  from  spit  tipping — No  Cremo  is 
made  by  hand.” 

This  advertisement  included  a  photo¬ 
graph,  with  this  underline:  “One  of  many 
photographs  of  ‘spit-tipping’  cigar  mak¬ 
ers.  The  above  picture  was  taken  in 
New  York  City.  March  24,  1930.  An 
affidavit  from  the  photographer  is  on 
file,  showing  that  this  workman  sprayed 
water  from  his  mouth  on  tobacco  used 
in  making  cigars.” 

The  resolutions  in  full  follow : 

“A  Cigar  Manufacturers’  Committee. 


acting  in  the  public  interest  and  in  be¬ 
half  of  fair  play  within  the  industry, 
having  met  with  the  National  Better 
Business  Bureau  for  the  purpose  of  put¬ 
ting  their  desires  into  concrete  form, 
do  make  the  following  resolution: 

WntJiEAS,  Cigar  manufacturers  adopt¬ 
ing  the  following  standards  agree  that 
insofar  as  is  possible  and  practicable  it 
is  their  desire  to  promote  voluntarily 
fair  methods  of  competition  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  selling  of  cigars. 

“\\  HtJtKAS,  It  is  further  agreed  by 
cigar  manufacturers  adopting  these  stand¬ 
ards  that  they  desire  and  will  welcome 
the  co-operation  of  the  National  Better 
Business  Bureau,  Inc.,  as  their  agency 
of  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  these  standards,  and  toward 
this  end  it  is  agreed  by  each  manu¬ 
facturer  that,  the  compliance  of  his  firm 
to  the  standards  shall  be  sincere  and 
complete. 

“Whereas,  Cigar  manufacturers  adopt¬ 
ing  these  standards  agree  to  co-operate 
fully  with  the  National  Better  Business 
Bureau  in  the  voluntary  maintenance  of 
these  standards. 

“Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved  that 
the  following  standards  be  adopted  to 
govern  the  advertising  and  selling  cigars : 

“1.  Cigar  advertising  shall  justify 
.consumer  belief. 

“2.  Cigar  advertising  shall  be  fair  to 
competition. 

“3.  Cigar  manufacturers  will  submit 
proof  of  claims  made  in  advertising  upon 
request  of  the  National  Better  Business 
Bureau.” 

'  PROTESTS  MAIL  CHARGES 

Senator  Royal  S.  Copeland,  of  New 
York,  present^  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  on 
June  16,  a  memorial  signed  by  members 
of  the  Mail  Advertising  Association  of 
New  York  City,  protesting  against  the 
{>assage  of  legislation  providing  for  the 
collection  of  five  cents  additional  postage 
for  each  piece  of  mail  so  improperly  or 
insufficiently  addressed  that  additional 
service  is  required  to  attempt  delivery. 
The  memorial  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads. 


REPORTER  HONORED 

A  new  park  at  Tujunga,  in  the  su¬ 
burbs  of  Los  Angeles,  has  been  named  in 
honor  of  John  Steven  McGroarty,  vet¬ 
eran  writer  on  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
A  wealthy  property  owner  at  Tujunga 
gave  the  park  site,  and  the  residents 
chose  the  name  for  it.  In  addition  to 
his  editorial  work,  McGroartv  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  history  of  Southern  California. 


A  Greater  Galveston! 

At  practically  the  same  time  that  the  new  cenau*  revealed  that 
Galveston  had  passed  the  50,000  mark  in  population,  the  new 
ferry  service  between  Galveston  and  the  Bolivar  Peninsula  was 
inaugurated. 

The  Bolivar  Ferry  opens  a  new  avenue  of  transportation  to  East 
Texas  and  Western  Louisiana,  which,  it  is  estimated,  will  attract 
75,000  more  tourists  to  Galveston  during  the  next  twelve  months. 

In  addition,  it  has  developed  a  vast  new  territory  for  Galveston 
merchants  which  cannot  help  but  make  for  a  Greater  Galveston. 

The  GALVESTON  NEWS-TRIBUNE 

(Mtsibers  A.  B.  C.) 

BLANKET  THIS  MARKET 

W.  L.  MOODY,  Jr..  Preitdent  LOUIS  C.  ELBERT.  Publisher 
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TO  VISIT  EUROPE 


Carl  M.  Bixby,  editor  and  ro-owner 
of  the  Campion  (Cal.)  News-Tribune, 
and  Mrs.  Bixby,  photographed  just 
before  sailing  via  the  Panama  Canal 
for  New  York  where  they  will  sail 
for  Europe^ _ _ _ 

radTogi^m  in  evidence 

A  copy  of  a  radiogram  to  the  Boston 
Herald  from  the  Merchants  &  Miners 
liner  Fairfax  which  rammed  the  tanker 
Pinthis  off  Scituate,  Mass.,  June  10,  was 
introduced  at  the  government  hearing  in 
Boston  last  week  to  show  that  Captain 
Archibald  H.  Brooks  of  the  Fairfax  hid 
facts  regarding  the  wreck.  The  message 
was  signed  “Brooks”  and  said  in  answer 
to  a  query  frdm  the  Herald  that  all 
passengers  were  safe.  The  total  death 
toll  is  now  48.  Capt.  Brooks  strenuously 
denietl  at  the  hearing  that  he  sent  or 
ordercrl  sent  any  misleading  messages. 


GUION  VSOLSON  HEADS 
N.  J.  PRESS  ASSN. 

Long  Branch  Publisher  Named  Presi¬ 
dent  at  74th  Meeting  at  Bushkill 
Falls  Inn  —  Discuss  Proposed 
Municipal  Advertising  Bill 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
STKornsitiRG,  Pa.,  June  23. — Guion  P. 
Wilson,  Long  Branch  Daily  Record,  was 
elected  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association  at  its  74th  annual 
meeting  at  Bushkill  Falls  Inn  in  the 
Pocono  Mountains,  ended  today.  Other 
officers  named  were ; 

Vice-President,  Franklin  Fisher,  Ridge¬ 
wood  Neii's;  secretary,  John  W.  Clift, 
Suinmitt  Herald',  treasurer,  W'.  B.  R. 
Mason,  Bound  Brook  Chronicle,  execu¬ 
tive  committee:  Rudolph  E.  Lent,  Jer¬ 
sey  City  Journal ;  Chauncey  E.  Stout, 
J’lain  field  Courier-News',  Edwin  V. 
Savidge,  Hopeu'ell  Herald;  Preston  S. 
P'oster,  Illmer  Times;  Miss  J.  Mabel 
Brown,  Matazoan  Journal ;  Charles 
Palmer  Bateman,  Somerville  Union- 
Gazette,  and  Johnson  Foy,  Nutley  News. 

A  banquet  was  held  on  Saturday  night, 
the  s])eaker  being  Dr.  Willis  Hetcher, 
author  and  lecturer. 

At  the  business  meeting  the  publish¬ 
ers  discussed  a  bill  intended  to  clarify 
the  law  for  municipal  advertising  which 
was  drafted  by  the  legislative  commit¬ 
tee  on  the  behest  of  the  association.  The 
proposed  bill  was  referred  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  which  will  report  on 
whether  or  not  the  association  should 
sponsor  it  at  the  mid-winter  meeting  of 
the  publishers  at  Trenton  in  January. 


BANS  ILLEGAL  BILLBOARDS 

State  Inspector  of  Billboards  W.  G. 
Welch  of  Vermont  has  opened  a  war  on 
illegal  billboards.  Last  week  patrolmen 
working  under  his  orders  tore  down  147 
illegal  billboards  between  East  St.  Johns- 
bury  and  Lunenburg,  Vermont. 


CENSUS  Reports  POPULATION  of 
SEATTLE  Metropolitan  Area 


468,031 


/1 7.1%  Gain\ 
V  over  1920  / 


*U.  S.  Census  Preliminary  Report 


SEATTLE  has  been  doing  things  since  1920!  During  the  decade  in  which 
her  population  has  grown  to  362,426  within  the  corporate  city  limits  (14.8% 

gain) - to  410,210  in  city  and  immediate  suburbs  (18.9%  gain) _ and  to 

468,031  in  the  officially  designated  Metropolitan  area.... 


.Seattle’s  bank  deposits  have  in¬ 
creased  29.2  per  cent. 

.  Seattie’s  bank  transactions  have 
increased  70  per  cent. 

. Seattie  has  built  281  office  build¬ 
ings,  costing  $21,049,680. 

.Seattle  has  built  21  new  hotels, 
costing  $7,727,000. 


.Seattle  has  built  819  new  apart¬ 
ment  houses,  costing  $44,892,050. 

.Seattle  has  built  24,274  new  resi¬ 
dences,  costing  $78,847,695. 

.Seattle  has  built  61  new  school 
buildings,  costing  $10,377,900. 


Interesting  to  advertisers  is  the  fact  that  in  1930,  as  in  1920,  THE  SEATTLE 
TIMES  (largest  newspaper  circulation  in  Seattle  and  the  A.B.C.  trading  area) 
continues  to  lead  its  field  in  volume  of  National,  Local  and  Classified  adver¬ 
tising - carrying  alone  a  greater  total  linage  than  the  Seattle  Hearst  and 

Scripps  newspapers  combined. 


THE  SEATTLE  DAILY  TIMES 

O  MARA  ORMSBEE,  iNC.,  National  Representatives 
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DEFUNCT  FOSHAY  INTERESTS  OBTAINED 
FREE  SPACE  WORTH  MILLIONS 


556,000  Lines  Printed  in  First  Ten  Months  of  1928  Worth 
More  Than  $1,000,000,  Trade  Commission  Documents 
Reveal — Sought  Chain  of  Papers 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  tc  Publisher 

WASHINGTON',  D.  C,  June  25— 

”  Officials  of  the  defunct  Foshay  utili¬ 
ties  organization  estimated  their  pub¬ 


licity  agents  “planted”  more  than  $2,000,- 
000  worth  of  free  “advertising”  in  news¬ 
papers  in  one  year,  it  has  been  revealed 
in  confidential  papers  seized  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  connection 
with  the  inquiry  into  the  financial  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  W.  B.  Foshay  interests. 

The  office  of  the  interests  is  in  the 
Foshay  Tower  building  in  Minneapolis, 
although  the  firm  is  at  present  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver. 

PajK-T  after  paper  taken  from  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  files  by  Ambrose  \\ .  Mc¬ 
Dermott,  examiner  for  the  Commission 
and  introduced  by  him  into  the  record  of 
the  inquiry  reveals  an  extensive,  well 
worked-out,  free  publicity  campaign  that 
wound  up  with  a  movement  to  purchase 
chains  of  small  town  newspapers  against 
the  advice  of  rival  utilities  officials.  This 
movement  was  halted  by  the  financial  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  Foshay  group. 

W  ith  McDermott  on  the  stand,  Robert 
EL  Healy,  general  counsel  for  the  com¬ 
mission,  read  into  the  record  a  statement 
signed  by  H.  H.  Henley,  former  vice- 
president  of  the  E'oshay  company,  which 
read  in  part  as  follows: 

“For  its  weekly  press  service  the  \V.  B. 
Foshay  Company  maintained  a  mailing 
list  covering  daily,  weekly  and  trade 
pajK-rs  published  in  .54  states.  The  in¬ 
formation  cfmtained  in  these  releases  re¬ 
lated  to  the  activities  of  all  the  so-called 
Foshay  business,  such  as  water,  gas,  elec¬ 
tric  light  and  power,  transportation,  in¬ 
dustrials,  investment  banking  etc.,  and 
was  for  the  benefit  of  those  business, 
lK)tb  separately  and  as  identified  with 
Foshay  management. 

“In  addition  to  the  materials  set  out 
from  Minneapolis  direct  to  newspapers, 
and  sometimes  through  local  managers  to 
the  local  press,  three  special  writers, 
John  F.  Sinclair,  Edson  R.  W'aite,  and 
Irwin  L.  House,  were  employed  to  obtain 
the  publication  of  articles  written  by 
them  and  delivered  bv  them  to  news¬ 


papers. 

.\notber  communication  read  by  Mr. 
Healy  contains  tbe  observation  of  a  pub¬ 
licity  expert,  whose  name  is  not  given  to 
the  effect  that  the  E'oshay  company  had 
accomplished  more  in  the  way  of  getting 
free  publicity  than  any  other  concern  in 
the  country. 

It  is  shown  in  another  office  memoran¬ 
dum  that  the  material  was  prepared 
in  the  publicity  and  advertising  office 
in  Minneapolis  and  distributed  tbrough 
the  district  managers  to  the  news¬ 
papers.  The  managers  in  turn  kept 
a  check  on  the  newspapers  and  report^ 
to  the  main  office  on  how  the  material 
was  being  used.  Incidentally  it  was 
brought  out  that  tbe  publicity  was  known 
in  the  Foshay  office  as  advertising,  “be¬ 
cause  in  reality  it  was  advertising,”  al¬ 
though  it  was  free. 

Another  inter-office  communication 
dated  Oct.  29,  1928,  contains  a  report  of 
the  publicitv  received  in  the  first  ten 
months  of  1928.  The  writer  of  the  com¬ 


munication  figures  the  value  of  the 
“stolen  space”  at  “from  $1  to  $7  a  reader 
line”  and  then  reports  “in  checking  this 
over  I  find  that  the  amount  of  publicity 
received  if  paid  for  would  cost  more  than 
$1.(KK),0(K).  In  other  words  we  had  556,- 
(KX)  lines  of  publicity.” 

During  a  reading  of  the  communica¬ 
tions,  Edgar  A.  McCulloch,  a  member  of 
the  commission  observed  “that  the  in¬ 
ference  would  seem  to  lx;  there  that  they 
were  getting  their  business  advertised 
free.” 

It  appears,  from  a  letter  dated  January 
.30,  1929,  that  the  corixjration  had  cut 
down  its  advertising,  and  lest  the  news- 
pajx-rs  grow  “unfriendly,”  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  local  managers  give  them 
as  much  of  their  local  printing  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

.\  rejKjrt  made  by  E.  D.  Nelson,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  interests,  dated 
.\pril  24,  1929,  states  that  during  tbe 
month  they  had  had  newspaper  clippings 
that  totaled  99,915  lines.  “This  tre¬ 
mendous  linage,”  he  said,  “is  accounted 
for  by  the  ratiio  story  which  we  released 
and  which  has  run  in  at  least  300  news- 
paix-rs.  E'rom  this  you  can  see  that  the 
free  publicity  we  are  getting  is  more  than 
paying  for  what  we  are  s|X‘nding  for 
Ixgh  publicity  and  advertising  many  times 
over.” 

The  next  comm'unication  read  into  the 
record,  dated  July  31,  1929,  is  a  report 
on  the  publicity  the  company  received  to 
that  date  in  192'L  It  claims  23,855  inches, 
or  .133,970  lines,  value  at  $1,168,895,  and 
compares  these  figures  with  those  of 
1928.  w  hich  were,  according  to  the  report, 
660,(XX)  lines  valued  at  $2,310,000. 

A  letter  written  by  EL.  R.  W'aite,  one 
of  the  publicity  men  to  E.  L.  Hill,  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Cf>mi)any  in  July,  1929, 
contains  the  information  that  the  former 
was  going  to  attend  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  .\ssociation  meeting  in  Wyoming. 
He  intended  to  “scatter”  around  in  .some 
of  the  western  states,  he  said,  because  “as 
you  know,  more  papers  carry  my  cohimn 
than  that  of  any  other  columnist  in  the 
world  and  it  is  part  of  my  business  to 
get  around  with  newspaper  men  as  much 
as  possible.”  It  was  his  plan  to  visit 
Los  .\ngelcs.  Salt  Lake  City,  Sacramento, 
and  San  E'rancisco,  because,  he  said  he 
knew  “all  tbe  newspaper  men  in  those 
cities.” 

.Arrangements  were  made  in  another 
memorandum  for  obtaining  a  special  fund 
of  $15,000  to  be  charged  against  publicity 
released  by  Waite  under  his  “Do  You 
ELver  Stop  to  Think”  column. 

In  .August,  192*),  Mr.  Eoshay  asked 
Waite  to  obtain  more  contacts  if  he 
could  and  make  an  effort  to  get  his 
column  in  New  Hampshire  newspapers, 
where  obviously  the  Foshay  interests 
were  not  getting  much  space.  He  ap¬ 
parently  succeeded  for  another  communi¬ 
cation  is  a  message  of  thanks  to  W'aite 
for  his  successful  efforts  and  a  request 
that  he  do  the  same  thing  in  Vermont. 

The  next  letter  introduced  was  one 
from  Mr.  Foshay  to  Hill,  dated  Oct.  1, 
1929.  It  relates  to  Waite’s  work  and 
states  that  Waite  “is  getting  more  lines 


of  publicity  per  dollar  expended  than  any 
source  they  had  ever  had,  and  he  is  cover¬ 
ing  the  world.” 

The  plan  to  acquire  small  pajrers  was 
first  mentioned  in  a  confidential  inter¬ 
office  letter  from  Foshay  to  Henley  read¬ 
ing  in  part  as  follows :  “Have  had  in 
mind  for  a  long  time  picking  up  small¬ 
town  newspai)ers.  They  are  the  ones 
that  really  hold  their  readers’  ideas.  If 
we  had  200  or  300  of  them  we  would 
have  a  real  power  with  the  small  town 
people  of  this  country  and  they  are  the 
ones  who  control  our  policies,  since  in 
the  end  they  do  the  electing  of  our 
officials.”  Henley  was  in  accord  with  the 
idea  the  reply  revealed. 

This  plan  however  did  not  meet  with 
the  approval  of  other  utilities  officials 
who  .saw  themselves  being  injured  by 
any  criticism  that  would  come  Foshay ’s 
way  for  his  ambitions  in  the  newspaper 
field.  This  is  in  evidence  in  a  letter  to 
E'oshay  from  R.  F.  Pack,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Northern 
States  Power  Company.  The  letter 
stated  that  rumors  were  prevalent  that 
a  E'oshay  agent  was  calling  on  country 
newspajK-rs  to  obtain  options.  He  said 
the  rumors  had  created  a  great  deal  of 
disturbance.  He  referred  to  what  hap- 
jxMied  in  the  east  and  said  that  if  similar 
attempts  to  purchase  newspapers  were 
tried  there,  “I  believe  a  wave  of  resent¬ 
ment  would  l)e  aroused  all  over  the 
country  that  would  be  very  difficult  to 
quiet  down.”  That  letter  was  written  in 
April,  1929. 

Apparently  Foshay  was  determined  to 
go  through  with  his  plan  to  acquire 
newspapers  for  he  told  Pack  in  May, 
1929,  that  the  acquisitions  would  not  Ik; 
in  an  underhanded  way  but  that  the  pub¬ 
lications  taken  over  would  show  tlieir 
affiliation  with  the  Foshay  management. 

-Another  letter  from  Henley  to  E'oshay 
in  the  same  month  expresses  the  opinion 
that  Pack’s  stand  was  brought  on  by  the 
attitude  of  the  editors  of  Minnesota,  who 
had  previously  voted  to  bring  pressure 
to  bear  to  keep  Foshay  out  of  the 
newspaper  business. 

The  same  month,  however,  the  com¬ 
pany,  according  to  another  letter, 


arranged  with  Raglan  &  Co.  to  make  an 
audit  of  15  newspapers  on  which  Foshay 
had  options.  It  was  obviously  the  plan 
to  acquire  a  chain  of  county  seat  news¬ 
papers  in  Minnesota  although  their 
identity  is  not  revealed. 

Counsel  Healy  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  commission  the  fact  that  the  Fos¬ 
hay  group  had  a  number  of  papers  ii 
Texas  in  which  they  were  interested.  One 
official  is  reported  as  saying  “we  have  a 
fellow  in  Texas  now  who  has  a  million 
and  a  quarter’s  worth  of  options  and 
thought  these  might  be  of  advantage  to 
us.”  E'oshay  had  contracts  with  three 
men  who  were  to  act  for  him  in  Texas. 
Their  names  were  not  brought  out. 

The  revelation  was  also  made  by  Healy 
“that  a  party  in  Texas  submitted  to  the 
E'oshay  company  a  number  of  news¬ 
papers  for  the  purpose  of  financing." 
This  idea  was  dropped  after  an  investiga¬ 
tion  and  shortly  afterward  the  entire  plan 
failed  when  the  financial  structure  of  the 
organization  collapsed. 


The  Observer  has  the  largest  CITY',  the  largest  SUBURBAN 
and  about  DOUBLE  the  TOTAL  circulation  of  any  other 
Charlotte  neu'spaper.  Practically  all  national  advertisers  have 
for  many  years  understood  that  by  ^‘CONCENTRATING”  their 
advertising  in  The  Charlotte  Observer  they  can  and  do  FULLY 
cover  this  market  at  ONE  cost.  88%  of  total  circulaton  in 
city  and  suburban  territory,  90%  of  the  remainder  within  a 
ttoo  hour  automobile  drive  of  Charlotte. 


MORE  THAN  48,000  DAILY— MORE  THAN  50,000 
SUNDAY 


(The  Observer  is  a  member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions — The  last  audit  is  now  available  for  inspection.) 


NEW  PLANT  STARTED 

Work  has  started  on  the  new  home 
of  the  Seattle  Times.  The  plant  is  to 
Ik;  one  of  the  most  modern  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  It  will  be  built  in  two  units, 
one  an  administration  building  contain¬ 
ing  the  executive  offices  and  the  other, 
a  factory-type  structure  housing  the  pro¬ 
duction  departments  of  the  newspaper. 
The  new  plant  is  to  be  in  operation  bv 
Jan.  10,  1930. 


TO  TRY  PUBLISHER 

Sidney  S.  Miller,  former  Marion 
county  Superior  court  judge  has  been 
named  special  judge  to  try  the  case  oi 
Irving  Webster,  publisher  of  the  Indi¬ 
ana  Journal,  weekly,  on  a  charge  oi 
blackmail  in  connection  with  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign. 


KELLY  VISITS  N.  Y. 

John  H.  Kelly,  editor  of  the  Sioni 
City  (la.)  Tribune,  was  in  New  York 
the  latter  part  of  last  week  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  trip.  He  returned  home  via  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


FIRST 


NATIONAL 

ADVERTISI.NG 

Anumg  all  Six- 


day  Newspaper* 
in  the  I  .  S. 


35  per 
National 


cent  of 
Advertiser's 
Test  Campaigns  plaeed 
in  Newspapers  are  releaseel 
in  this  medium. 


EUGENE  W.  FARRELL  Business  and  Advertising  Manager, 
215-221  Market  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Ine.,  General  Advertising  Representatives 
New  York  —  Detroit  —  Chicago  —  San  Francisco — Los  Angeles 
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Buffalo 


is  easy  to  sell 


Buffalo  is  easy  to  sell  because  of  the  excep¬ 
tional  coverage  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 

Always  the  greatest  newspaper  in  Western 
New  York,  during  the  past  decade  it  has  more 
than  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  this  great 
district.  Today  the  total  circulation  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  is  nearly  double  the 
News  circulation  of  1920. 

A  coverage  of  over  90%  in  Buffalo  gives 
national  advertisers  opportunity  to  develop 
this  rich  market  through  exclusive  use  of  one 
advertising  medium  —  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News. 


184,917 
AVERAGE 
NET  PAID 
IN 

MAY 


Population  of  Western  New  York  by  Counties 


Compai  ison  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  for  and 

1920  in  the  eight  coun¬ 
ties  of  Western  New 
Vork 


NlAGAltM. 
Hspulalion 
161,321 
10^  118,705 

Increase  32,616 


ERIE- 

RpuJatioa 

1930  760,530 
1920  634,566 

Irtaaase  125942 


I  ORLEANS  ! 
I  fbpulailen  I 
!  1930  28,769  | 

1920  28,619  I 

!  Jnaease  150 

"j  GENESEE- 
I  R>puJA.iion. 

i  1930  44463 

I  1920  37,976 

Jnc!  ease  6,4  6  7 


L 


WYOMING 

Popuikiion. 

1930  20,734 

1920  30,314  / 

crease  138  <7^ 


1 


CHAUTAUaUA 
Rspulalion. 
1930  126686 

1920  115  348 

Jnaease  11, 33fl 


CATTARAUGU.S 

Population. 


ALLEGANY 

Population 


1930 

1920 


72,596 

71,323 

1,273 


1930 

1920 


36,832 

36642 


.J. 


GROWTH 

The  [irogress  made  in  the  Western  New  York 
market  liy  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  is  remarkable! 
Through  development  of  reader  interest,  the  con¬ 
stant,  steady  increase  in  News  circulation  has  far 
exceeded  population  growth. 

Today  the  News  is  bought  and  read  by  175,188 
out  of  284,075  families  in  Western  New  York,  a 
gain  of  85,847  over  1920.  There  is  no  better  cov¬ 
erage  anywhere. 


BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 
Western  New  York's  Greatest  Newspaper 


NEW  YORK 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY,  National  Representatives 

BOSTON  DETROIT  PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTA 
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CURTIS  CELEBRATES  80TH  BIRTHDAY 
BY  LAUNCHING  FRANKLIN  MEMORIAL 

Noted  Publisher  Praised  for  His  Philanthropy  as  He  Breaks 
Ground  for  $5,000,000  Building — Gave 
$2,050,000  to  Fund 

'^VV’O  civic  projects,  each  involving  the  home  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  long 
expenditure  of  $5,000,000  to  $6,000,000  recognized  as  a  leading  scientific  organ- 
with  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  owner  of  the  ization,  and  will  house  a  real  museum, 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  the  Curtis-  industry,  science  and  industry  in  all 


Photo  shows  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  noted  publisher  and  President 
of  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Memorial,  Inr.,  with  the  horseshoe  wreath  eonsisting 
of  80  roses  whirb  was  presented  to  him  on  his  80th  birthday  at  a  luneheon 
given  to  him  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hbtel  just  before  he  broke  the  ground 
for  the  New  Benjamin  Franklin  Memorial  Museum. 


Martin  newspapers  as  the  guiding  spirit, 
have  l)ecn  launched  in  Philadelphia. 

On  June  18,  his  80th  birthday,  Mr. 
Curtis  turned  the  first  earth  for  the  $5,- 
000,000  Benjamin  Franklin  Memorial  on 
the  Philadelphia  Parkway  while  2,000 
workers  for  the  memorial  drive  cheered 
the  announcement  that  the  $5,(KX),()00  had 
been  oversubscribed.  Mr.  Curtis  himself 
gave  $2.050.(KI0.  $1.000.(KK>  to  the  iK-r- 
maneiit  endowment  fund,  $1,0(X),(XX)  to 
the  building  fund  and  $.SO,0(X)  for  the 
advertising  cam])aign  that  marked  the 
drive  for  funds. 

The  following  day  it  was  announced 
that  Mr.  Curtis  liad  presented  a  $2,- 
(XX),000  site,  also  on  the  Parkway,  on 
which  will  be  built  a  $4,(XX),000  home  of 
opera,  symphony  and  drama.  A  sum  in 
excess  of  $1,0(X),(XX)  has  already  been 
pledged,  it  was  announced,  of  which 
$850,000  will  be  the  gift  of  the  late  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Bok  and  Mrs.  Bok.  Mr.  Bok, 
a  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Curtis,  was  a  prime 
mover  in  preliminary  plans  for  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Music  before  his  recent  death. 

The  Franklin  Memorial  will  l)e  the 


its  past  and  present  day  branches  being 
represented. 

The  ground  breaking  was  turned  into 
an  ovation  for  Mr.  Curtis  and  began 
with  the  unanimous  adoption  of  lauda¬ 
tory  resolutions  presented  by  J.  Willison 
Smith  to  former  Senator  (leorge  Whar¬ 
ton  Pepper  who  presided.  The  resolu¬ 
tions  were  as  follows : 

“One  man  in  this  community  has  done 
more  than  any  other  to  make  of 
Franklin  s  life  and  memory  a  continuing 
and  vitalizing  force.  This  man  today, 
with  undiminished  vigor,  gives  us  the 
satisfaction  of  his  comt>anionship  and  the 
inspirati(»n  of  his  leadership  and  arouses 
in  us  a  desire  in  some  way  to  express 
our  appreciatiiHi  and  esteem. 

“Be  it,  therefore,  resolved: 

“F'irst.  That  the  I'ranklin  Memorial 
campaign  organization  gives  to  Cyrus 
H.  K.  Curtis  as  a  token  of  affectionate 
regard  on  the  occasion  of  his  80th  birth¬ 
day  a  copy  of  Fay's  biography  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  suitably  inscribed  by 
official  representatives  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  ; 


HUNTSVILLE— 


Alabama’s  Bright  Business  Spot 


Huntsville  is  an  entirely  independent 
and  important  market.  It  is  growing 
consistently  in  population,  industries 
and  wealth. 

To  cover  this  rich  and  growing  territory  use 
The  Huntsville  Daily  Times.  Member 
A  B  C  —  A  P 

No  outoido  poporo  cover  thit  area 


Represented  by 

FROST,  LANDIS  &  KOHN 

Chicago,  New  York,  Atlanta 
Detroit,  St.  Louis 


“Second.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
great  meeting  that  Mr.  Curtis  has  to  an 
unprecedented  degree  placed  his  entire 
community  in  his  debt  and  has  set  tor 
all  of  us  an  example  of  such  useful 
citizenship  as  Franklin  himself  would 
have  approved. 

“Third.  That  as  an  expression  of  our 
gratitude  an  engrossed  copy  of  these 
resolutions  be  signed  by  every  member 
of  the  organization  by  sections,  divisions 
and  teams,  and  transmitted  to  Mr. 
Curtis,  to  be  preserved  by  him  as  a 
memento  of  this  occasion.” 

Mr.  Pepper,  campaign  chairman  for 
the  F'ranklin  Memorial  F'und  then  told 
of  the  original  idea  of  the  Memorial 
coming  from  the  Poor  Richard  Club  and 
how  it  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Curtis  and 
other  civic  leaders. 

Mr.  Curtis  spoke  briefly  before  turning 
the  first  sod. 

“Franklin  has  been  dead  140  years  and 
never  yet  has  had  an  adequate  memorial,” 
he  said.  “Now,  after  all  these  years,  he 
is  to  be  given  the  memorial  to  which  he 
is  entitled.” 

Those  seated  in  the  grandstand  were 
as  follows :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Bok,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cary  W.  Bok,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
McClenahan,  Dr.  Cairns,  Mr.  Hayward, 
Leonard  H.  Kinnard,  Morton  Gibbons- 
Neff,  Jack  Lutz,  C.  H.  Dreshman,  Harry 
C.  Kahn,  George  W.  Elliott,  Richard 
VVeglein  and  Miss  Harriet  Cutter,  twin 
.sister  of  Mrs.  Curtis,  who  came  from 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  to  witness  the  ceremony. 

Preliminary  drawings  for  the  Music 
Temple  have  been  made  by  C.  Howard 
Crane  of  Detroit,  and  call  for  three 
separate  auditoriums,  one  seating  4, OCX) 
persons,  to  be  used  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  the  Philadelphia  Grand  Opera 
company  and  the  Philadelphia  Forum. 
.'\nother  seating  1,500  will  be  used  by  the 
proposed  civic  theatre  and  a  third,  large 
enough  for  300  or  600  will  be  used  for 
more  intimate  gatherings. 

.\  non-profit  corporation  will  be 
formed,  with  Mr.  Curtis  at  its  head,  to 
supervise  the  buildings  of  the  Temple  and 
the  formation  of  its  ixilicies. 


REJOINS  ST.  PAUL  DAILY 


L.  C.  McAckill  Named  Advertisiai 
Manager — M.  W.  Thompson  Promoted 

Leon  C.  McAskill  has  been  named 
display  advertising  manager  of  the  St. 
Paul  Daily  News.  Before  making  this 
connection  h  e 
was  advertising 
manager  of  the 
Oklahoma  City 
News,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  publica¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  McAskill 
was  formerly  as¬ 
sociated  with  the 
advertising  staff 
Daily  News, 
of  the  St.  Paid 
leaving  the  paper 
four  years  ago 

Lion  C.  McAskill  become  assomted 
with  the  Okla¬ 
homa  daily. 

M.  VV.  Thompson,  former  advertising 
manager,  has  been  promoted  to  the  post 
of  advertising  director. 


PORTLAND  M.  E.  RESIGNS 

Daniel  Winfield  Hoegg,  managing 
editor  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Evening 
News,  has  been  appointed  publicity  di¬ 
rector  for  the  State  of  Maine  to  succeed 
W’illiam  S.  Abbott,  resigned.  Mr.  Hoegg 
has  been  engaged  in  newspaper  work  in 
Portland  for  the  last  32  years.  For 
many  years  he  was  city  editor  of  the 
Ei’ening  Express.  No  successor  has  yet 
been  named. 


MAGAZINE  CHANGES  NAME 

The  Penton  Publishing  Company, 
Cleveland,  has  announced  that  beginning 
with  the  July  3  issue,  Iron  Trade  Re- 
ti'ca>.  which  has  served  the  steel  indus¬ 
try  for  48  years  under  that  title,  be¬ 
comes  Steel.  The  new  name  has  been 
adopted  because  it  defines  the  scope  and 
purpose  of  the  publication  more 
accurately. 


The  Asheville  Citizen,  Asheville’s 
morning  and  largest  newspaper, 
welcomes  S.  N.  P.  A.  members  to 
their  annual  convention. 

Asheville  has  grown  from  28,504 
in  1920  to  50,139  in  1930,  a  74% 
increase — Buncombe  County  from 
64,800  to  97,852,  a  51%  increase. 

The  Citizen’s  growth  and  impor¬ 
tance  ha\  e  kept  pace. 

National  Representatives 

E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 

New  York  Chicizo  Detroit  Atlanta  Kanaaa  City  San  Francisco 


Keeping  Paee... 

and  a  Step  Ahead! 

Columbus  City  Population  Increases  21.9% 
CITIZEN  City  Circulation  Increases  41.59^ 


The  population  of  the  city  of  Columbus  in  1920  was 
237,031.  The  official  census  of  1930  gives  Columbus  a 
population  of  289,056,  an  increase  of  52,025  or  21.9'^c. 


The  City  circulation  of  The  Columbus  Citizen  in 
1920  was  42,430.  The  City  circulation  as  published 
April  1,  1930  and  included  in  a  statement  of  Total 
Circulation  filed  with  the  government  and  The  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  was  60,039  ...  an  increase  of 
41.5^6. 

The  Citizen  has  not  only  been  Keeping  Pace  with  the 
growth  of  Columbus  .  .  .  but  is  a  good  step  ahead. 


•  M-Wlr . 

With  87,7%  of  its  91,917  Total  Circulation  CON- 

CENTRATED  in  Columbus  and  within  the  area  /yMBM'tVsEmWsm 
of  greatest  newspaper  advertising  influence, 

national  advertisers  secure  In  The  Citizen  the  '/  ^  ^ 

greatest  percentage  of  concentration  of  circula-  ' 

tion  within  this  market  offered  by  any  Columbus 

newspaper.  J  \ 


The  Trend  in  Columbus 
is  to  , 


The  Columbus  Citizen 

A  Scripps  •  Howard  Newspaper 


MEMBER  OF  THE  UNITED 
P  R  E  S  S  •  •  •  O  F  THE  AUDIT 
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Officers  and  directors  of  the  National  Editorial  Association  photographed  in  Ravine  Park,  Kohler,  Wis.,  where  150 
members  of  the  organization  were  entertained  June  20  on  the  second  day  of  their  post-convention  tour  of  Wisconsin. 
Left  to  right— H.  C.  Hotaling,  St.  PauL  Minn.,  executive  secretary;  Herman  Roe,  Northfield.  Minn.,  field  director;  John 
A.  Kuypers,  editor,  De  Pere  (Wis.)  Journal-Democrat,  and  president  of  Wisconsin  Press  Association,  host  to  1930  con¬ 
vention  of  the  N.E.A.  in  Milwaukee;  William  L.  Daley,  Washington,  D.  C.,  representative;  Louis  H.  Zimmermann,  editor, 
Burlington  (Wis.)  Standard-Democrat,  and  secretary,  Wisconsin  Press;  R.  H.  Prichard,  editor,  ffexton  (W.Va.)  Democrat, 
N.E.A.  director;  J.  L.  Napier,  editor,  Neuiton  (Kan.)  Republican,  executive  committee;  K.  F.  Baldridge,  editor.  Bloom- 
^Id  (la.)  Democrat,  director;  L.  C.  Hall,  editor,  Wareham  (Mass.)  Courier,  retiring  president;  Clayton  Rand,  editor, 
Gulfport  (Miss.)  Gulf  Coast  Guide,  executive  committee;  W.  W.  Aikens,  publisher,  franklin  (Ind.l  Star,  treasurer; 
E.  L.  Wheeler,  editor,  Waitsburg  (Wash.)  Times,  director;  Walter  D.  Allen,  editor,  Brookline  (Mass.)  Chronicle,  director; 
George  B.  Dolliver,  editor.  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Moon-Journal,  new  president;  and  L.  M.  Nichols,  editor,  Bristow  (Okla.) 

Record,  new  vice-president. 


TRIBUNE  SOUCITORS 
HOLD  MEETING 

Spirited  Fighting  For  Business 

Stiessed  At  Semi-Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  Sponsored  Bg  Chicago 
Daily 

“Fight”  was  the  keynote  at  the  twenti¬ 
eth  semi-annual  convention  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  advertising  department 
held  for  four  days  in  the  Drake  Hotel, 
June  16  to  19.  A  general  boosting  of 
morale  among  the  representatives  of  the 
Tribune  and  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
past  six  months’  work  characterized  the 
meetings  which  were  addressed  by  de¬ 
partmental  heads  and  Col.  R.  R.  McCor¬ 
mick,  publisher.  Col.  McCormick  de¬ 
clared  that  although  present  economic 
conditions  made  business  harder  to  get, 
they  served  to  show  what  was  in  a  man 
and  invariably  brought  out  the  best. 

The  various  departmental  meetings 
held  during  the  convention  were  address¬ 
ed  by  division  leaders,  and  general  dis¬ 
cussion,  aimed  at  increased  linage  were 
conducted.  The  meetings  were  super¬ 
vised  by  F'.  F.  McMahon,  manager  of  1«- 
cal  advertising,  C.  M.  Camphell,  manager 
classified,  \V.  J.  Byrnes,  manager  busi¬ 
ness  survey,  C.  S.  Benham,  manager 
national  advertising  and  F.  W.  Shafer, 
manager  copy  and  art. 

Business  Manager  W.  E.  Macfarlane, 
addressed  the  convention  at  the  final 
meeting  the  morning  of  June  19.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Tribune’s  advertising 
department  from  the  New  York,  Boston, 
Atlanta  and  San  Francisco  offices  were 
in  Chicago  for  convention,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  staff. 


FURAY  RETURNS 

U.P.  Vice-President  Spent  5  Weeks  in 
Europe — Baillie,  Bender  on  Vacations 

J.  H.  Furay,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  foreign  manager  of  the  United 
Press,  returned  to  the  New  York  of¬ 
fice  last  week  after  a  five  weeks’  busi¬ 
ness  trip  to  Europe. 

Hugh  Baillie,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  business  manager,  and  Mrs,  Baillie, 
are  scheduled  to  sail  June  28  for  a 
two  months’  vacation  and  business  trip 
to  Europe. 

Robert  J.  Bender,  vice-president  in 
diarge  of  news,  left  this  week  for  Ix)s 
Angeles  where  he  will  join  his  family. 
He  is  on  vacation. 


JOINS  DES  MOINES  DAILIES 

Wayne  Card,  formerly  head  of  the 
jounialism  departnietit  at  Grinnell  college 
where  he  taught  for  five  years,  has  joinal 
the  staff  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune  as  an  editorial  writer. 


OWEN  IS  ACCLAIMED  BY 
HIS  ASSOCIATES 


Guest  of  Honor  at  Dinner  Given  by 
N.  Y.  Times — Given  Gold  Watch, 
Gift  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs — 
Movie  Is  Shown 


Russell  Owen,  the  much  acclaimed 
Antarctic  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times,  told  about  30  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates  on  the  Times  some  inside  informa¬ 
tion  on  his  most  glamorous  and  most 
arduous  assignment  this  week.  He  was 
the  guest  of  lionor  at  a  luncheon  in  the 
Times  Annex,  Tue.sday,  where  he  was 
presented  a  watch  and  chain  on  behalf  of 
Adolph  S.  C)chs. 

A  moving  picture  called  “How  to  Win 
the  Pulitzer  Prize,”  was  shown  for  Mr. 
Owen's  benefit.  The  picture  had  been 
made  by  his  colleagues  of  Paramount 
Pictures,  portraying  Mr.  Owen  washing 
stacks  of  dishes  and  writing  his  story 
between  whiles  in  Little  America. 

Among  those  who  spoke  at  the 
luncheon  were  Arthur  H.  Sulzberger, 
vice-president ;  Rollo  Ogden,  editor ;  and 
F.  T.  Birchall,  acting  managing  editor, 
who  commended  the  reporter  on  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  reported  the  do¬ 
ings  of  the  expedition. 

In  a  speech  of  acknowledgment  Mr. 
Owen,  who  covered  for  the  Times  the 
Bryd  expeditions  to  both  the  North  and 
the  Soutli  Poles,  and  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  his  work  on  the  latter  expedi¬ 
tion,  described  some  of  his  difficulties. 

“Working  conditions  were  rather  un¬ 
usual,”  he  said.  “On  the  ship,  for  in¬ 
stance,  going  down,  the  only  place  in 
which  I  could  find  quiet  was  the  saloon, 
w'hich  at  first  was  filled  with  fur  bags 
piled  as  high  as  the  deck  beams.  These 
served  as  my  bed  for  a  long  time  and 
one  had  to  climb  over  them  and 
slide  down  to  a  narrow  space  on  the 
other  side  where  there  was  just  room 
for  a  typewriter.  In  an  atmosphere  of 
bilge  water,  flaxseed  from  the  boilers, 
and  other  assorted  smelk,  it  wasn’t  the 
best  place  for  a  seasick  reporter. 

“On  the  Barrier  also,  it  was  difficult  at 
times  to  obtain  sufficient  quiet  in  which 
to  do  one’s  work.  For  a  month  or  two. 


when  we  first  got  ashore,  I  was  the  most 
useless  person,  physically,  in  the  expedi¬ 
tion.  So  I  was  made  janitor  of  one 
building,  and  it  took  most  of  the  day 
keeping  the  fires  going  and  melting  water 
for  the  stronger  men,  who  came  in  at 
night  tired  out  from  their  work.  If 
there  wasn’t  sufficient  water  they  let  me 
hear  about  it  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

“Also  it  must  be  remembered  that 
covering  a  storv  from  the  outside,  as  a 
reporter  usually  does,  is  very  different 
from  covering  it  as  a  member  of  a  com¬ 
munity  whose  interests  are  your  own. 
However,  every  one  on  the  ice  was  as 
helpful  as  he  could  possibly  be.” 


W.  A.  GLASS  TO  DETROIT 

L.  A.  Moore  Succeeds  Him  as  Adver¬ 
tising*  Director  on  Albany  Daily 

William  A.  Glass,  for  the  last  two 
years  advertising  director  of  the  Albany 
( N.Y.)  Times-Union,  is  being  trans¬ 
ferred  on  July  1  to  a  special  assignment 
post  in  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Detroit  Times,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  H.  H.  Fris,  publisher  of  the 
Albany  daily. 

Mr.  (Bass  will  be  succeeded  in  Al¬ 
bany  by  L.  A.  Moore,  who  has  been 
identified  with  Cleveland  newspapers  for 
many  years,  at  one  time  being  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Cleveland  Platn 
Dealer.  F'or  the  last  two  years  he  has 
operated  his  own  advertising  agency. 

Prior  to  taking  charge  of  the  Times- 
Union  advertising  department,  Mr.  Glass 
was  sales  manager  of  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley  Coke  and  Products  company.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  was  a  member  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knick¬ 
erbocker  Press. 


LEASES  NEW  OFFICES 

The  International  Magazine  Company 
has  leased  the  west  half  of  the  tenth 
floor  of  Palmolive  building  for  ten  years 
as  the  new  location  for  its  western  head¬ 
quarters.  Western  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  of  Cosmopolitan  and  Good  House¬ 
keeping  and  the  following  trade  papers: 
Motor,  .Motor  Boating,  American  Drug¬ 
gist,  American  Architect  and  Aeronautics 
will  be  provided. 


GERMAN  EDITOR  RESIGNS 

(jeorge  Bernhard,  widely  known  econ¬ 
omist  and  journalist,  on  June  20  resigned 
the_  editorship  of  the  Berlin  Vossiche 
Zeitung,  which  he  held  for  many  years. 
He  will  become  second  president  of  the 
lioard  of  the  German  Stores  Federation. 


Adelaide.  Auetrilia.  Advertiter 
Albany  Knlck.  Preee 
Andereon.  Ind..  Herald 
Atlanta  Journal 
Aurora.  III..  Beacon-Newt 
Boeton  Poet 

Beaumont.  Tex..  Journal 
Buenoa  Alree,  Art..  Herald 
Buffalo  Courler-Exprett 
Burlington,  la..  Hawk  Eyo 
Canton  Newt 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Cincinnati  Com.  Tribuno 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Columbus.  Ga.,  Ledger 
Columbus.  0.,  Dispatch 
Dallas  Newt 
Dallas  Timet-Herald 
Danville.  III..  Com.  Newt 
Dayton  News 
Dayton  Journal 
Dofroit  Nows 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Durban,  8.  Africa,  Mercury 
Elmira.  N.  Y.,  Telegram 
Everett,  Wash..  Herald 
Fresno.  Cal..  Bee 
Fort  Smith  Timet- Record 
Galveeton  Newo 

Gothenburg.  Sweden,  Goteborgs-Posten 

Grand  Rapids  Herald 

Hamilton.  0.,  Newt 

Hamilton,  OnL.  Herald 

Honolulu  Advertiter 

Houston  Poet-Dispatch 

Invoroaigill,  N,  Zealand,  News 

Jacksonville  Timee-Union 

Jamaica  Preta 

London,  Eng.,  Tit  Bits 

London.  Eng.,  Sunday  Newt 

Liverpool,  Eng.,  Post 

Long  Beach,  Cat.,  Sun 

Loa  Angeles  TImaa 

Loe  Angeles  La  Opinion 

Louisville  Courier-Journal 

Macon.  Ga..  Telegraph 

Mexico  City  El  Universal 

Mexico  City  Excelsior 

Manila.  P.  I.,  Herald 

Miami  Herald 

Milwaukee  Journal 

Minneapolis  Star 

Montreal  Standard 

Monroe,  La.,  News-Star 

Newark.  N.  J..  Ledger 

New  Orleans  Times-PIcayune 

New  Brunswick  Home  News 

New  York  Evening  Pott 

Norwich.  Conn..  Bulletin 

Oakland.  Tribune 

Omaha  World-Herald 

Orlando.  Fla.,  Sentinel 

bslo,  Norway,  Dagbladet 

Oslo.  Norway,  lllustrert  Familieblad 

Paterson  Eve.  Newt 

Peoria  Star 

Peoria  Jour..Trantcript 
PrektkIII  Highland  Ddmocrat 
Pittsburgh  Presa 
Portland  Oregonian 
Portland.  Me.,  Telegram 
Prince  Albert.  Satk.,  Herald 
Providence  Journal 
Quebec  L’Evenement 
Sacramento  Union 
Salt  Lake  Deseret  Newt 
Salt  Lake  Telegram 
San  Bernadino  Sun 
Sen  Antonio  La  Prenta. 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 
San  Francisco  Telegram 
Seattle  Timet 
Sedalia.  Mo..  Democrat 
Shanghai.  China,  Herald 
Springfield,  Matt.,  Union 
Spriegfleld,  Matt..  Republican 
Springfield.  0.,  Newt-Sun 
Stockton,  Cal.,  Independent 
Superior,  Wit..  Telegram 
Syracuse  Herald 
Syracuse  Post-Standard 
Tampa  Tribune 
Toronto  Star  Weekly 
Vera  Cruz.  Mex.,  El  Dictamrn 
Washington  Star 
Waterbury  Republican 
Wheeling  Newt 
Wichita  Falla  Timet 
Winnipeg  Free  Preet 
Winnipeg  Tribune 
Worcester  Telegram 
Youngstown  VIndcator 


LEDGER 

SYNDICATE 

PHILADELPHIA 


■* 
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Like  a 


in 


lighthouse 
a  fog'' 


An  apt  metaphor,  this,  for  oiir  purpose.  For  in  a  fog 
of  elaims  and  eoimter-claiins  the  fact  of  the*  Chicago 
Evening  American’s  leadership  in  its  field  does  loom  up 

like  a  liglithouse,  lighting  the  way  to  dominance  in 
Chicago’s  evening  market. 

The  Chicago  Evening  American  has  heen  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  its  field  too  long  to  permit  any  reasonable 
doubt  of  Chicago’s  evening  paper  preference.  In  its 
tenth  year  of  circulation  leadership,  it  has  had  over 
100,000  more  circulation  than  any  other  Chicago 
evening  paper  for  more  than  four  years. 

In  the  first  five  months  of  1930  the  Chicago  Evening 
American’s  average  daily  circulation  was  567,030,  and 
that  of  the  second  evening  paper  in  point  of  circulation 
was  448,460.  The  difference,  to  spare  you  the  calcu¬ 
lation,  is  118,570. 


Nothing  can  be  advanced  by  any  other  Chicago  even¬ 
ing  newspaper  which  equals  this  leadership  in  im¬ 
portance  to  advertisers, 

CHICAGO  EVENING 

AMERICAN 


a  good  newspaper  now  in  its  TENTH  YEAR  of 
circulation  leadership  in  Chicago’s  evening  field. 


National  Representatives: 


RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 
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COAST  BUILDING  AND  LOAN  FIRM 
TOPS  OTHERS  THROUGH  ADVERTISING 

Pacific  States  Concern  of  California  Rose  from  Ninth  to  First 
Place  in  United  States  in  17  Months — 46  Per  Cent 
of  Budget  Spent  in  Newspapers 


rKOM  ninth  to  first  place  among  the 
liiiilding  and  loan  associations  of 
the  nation  in  17  months  time  is  the 
record  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  States  Sav¬ 
ings  and  l^an 
Company,  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  institution, 
and  the  credit 
lor  this  tremend¬ 
ous  advance  goes 
to  advertising. 

Moreover,  46.3 
jK-r  cent  of  the 
total  advertising 
for  all  purpf>ses 
was  placed  in 
newspajK-rs. 

\\  e  have  T.  A.  Goldstein 

found  newspaper 

advertising  essential  to  increased  busi¬ 
ness,  was  the  statement  of  T.  ,\.  (iold- 
stein,  \  ice-president  and  director  of  ad¬ 
vert  i'ing  of  Pacific  States  Savings,  when 
(piestioned  as  to  the  basis  of  the  growth 
of  his  company  as  announced  Monday, 
June  23,  in  newspaper  advertising  car¬ 
ried  in  the  23  I'alifornia  cities  where  the 
company  has  26  branches. 

“In  February  of  last  year  we  were 
ninth.  l.ast  October  we  were  fourth, 
and  today  Pacific  States  is  the  largest 
building  and  loan  association  in  the 
I’nited  States  in  resources,  the  generally 
accepted  measuring  stick  for  this  type 
of  business. 

“I Hiring  the  period  from  Jan.  1.  1929 
to  May  31,  1930,  inclusive,  Pacific 

States’  newspaper  linage  amounted  to 
2,040,277  lines. 

“New  business  of  Pacific  States  Sav¬ 
ings  in  the  same  period  amounted  to 
.^8,118  new  accounts  for  savings  for  a 
total  of  $28,031,559,  which  amount  was 
strictly  normal  development  without  con¬ 
solidation  and  which  was  credited  to  the 
business  extension  or  advertising  pro¬ 
gram. 

“In  the  development  of  new  business 
the  media  used  are  newspapers,  radio, 
billboards,  street  car  cards,  literature, 
direct  mail  and  window  displays.  Of 
the  total  appropriation  for  new  business 
4<(.3  jK-r  cent  was  expended  in  news¬ 
papers. 

The  Pacific  States  campaign  has  pro¬ 
duced  new  business  at  a  cost  40  per  cent 
of  the  present  market  price  paid  for 
savings  in  building  and  loan  or  hank 
programs,  which  is  five  per  cent,  Mr. 
Gildstein  explained.  In  other  words,  a 
fiO  per  cent  saving  has  been  effected  in 
comparison  with  the  usual  method  of 
procuring  additional  business. 

“The  new  business  program  is  con¬ 
ducted  on  an  appropriation  allowed  by 
the  amount  of  new  business  received," 
he  continued.  “During  the  17  months 
Ix'tween  Jan.  1,  1929  and  May  31.  1930, 
inclusive  only  72.8  per  cent  of  the  budget 


We  Ke^ 

RmI  Publish€P» . 


—from  EDWARD  H.  WINTER 

Lieutenant-Governor,  Mi»»ouri, 

Pre.ident,  Jeffer.on  City  Po.t-Tr.bune: 

••The  Post-Tribune  entered  ‘’ll*  ^“|"P“'f"i,'^could  not  be  fccom- 
Certain  re.ult,  ugly  after-effect..  We  have 

pli.hed,  and  mo.t  of  'T'  ’'you  .ucLeded  in  reversing  our 

not  had  a  single  complaint.  You  succeed 

opinion  of  such  campa.gris  and  also  .n  a 
was  promised,  and  more. 


(L  he  (Hharles  fertloiDe  (Hompanu 

Member,  Better  Business  Bureau  ' 


Fld'r  Building 


HARVEY  INGHAM  HONORED 


allowance  was  used  in  the  new  business 
development  program.” 

Pacific  States  Savings  now  reports  re¬ 
sources  of  $63,000,000.  The  firm  was 
established  in  1889  and  has  all  of  its 
offices  in  California,  with  the  head  office 
in  San  Francisco.  Of  the  total  re¬ 
sources,  but  $20,(K)0,0(X)  have  lieen  ac¬ 
quired  by  consolidation.  The  rest  has 
been  obtained  almost  entirely  by  busi¬ 
ness  extension. 

Radio  advertising  is  ineffective  with¬ 
out  a  newspaper  tieup  Mr.  Gold'tein  has 
foun^.  This  conclusion  is  based  c>n 
tests  made  when  the  company  has  opened 
up  new  offices.  In  addition,  with  every 
new  account  the  advertising  di.ision  ob¬ 
tains  records  showing  the  basis  of  the 
contact.  Recently  thousands  of  cards 
were  sent  out  to  te>t  the  effectiveness  of 
the  radio  advertising. 

The  statement  that  radio  advertising 
is  ineffective  without  the  use  of  news- 
paiiers  is  all  the  more  interesting  in  that 
is  comes  from  an  executive  in  a  company 
that  has  pioneered  in  radio  advertising. 
The  radio  has  been  u.sed  consistently 
throughout  the  campaign,  featured  by  a 
“Home  Sweet  Home”  hour  on  Sunday 
mornings. 

“\Ve  have  used  the  same  hour  for 
three  years  and  have  found  it  an  un¬ 
usually  good  time  to  present  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  home  ownership,”  Mr.  Gold¬ 
stein  statetl.  “However,  on  the  radio  we 
get  a  better  break  than  the  average  lie- 
cause  this  Sunday  morning  period  is 
distinctly  adapted  to  our  line  of  business.” 

Pacific  States  has  a  major  and  a 
minor  schedule  of  advertising  for  the 
4iewspapers  of  the  23  California  cities  in 
which  it  has  branches,  and  usually  nre- 
sents  two  advertisements  weekly.  These 
average  about  three  columns  twenty 
inches  deep.  In  addition  is  a  larger  ad¬ 
vertisement  presenting  the  monthly  state¬ 
ment  of  condition,  which  Mr.  Goldstein 
believes  unusual  in  the  field  of  building 
and  loan  advertising. 

The  advertising  executive  of  Pacific 
States  is  a  graduate  of  the  newspaper 
editorial  rooms,  formerly  having  been 
employed  on  the  staff  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisrn  Chronicle. 

.^dvertising  copy  prepared  by  Li-on 
Livingston,  Inc.,  of  San  Francisco  fea¬ 
tures  safety  and  growth  and  is  attrac- 
tivelv  illustrated.  It  always  carries  the 
Pacific  States  emblem,  an  .-Xmerican 
eagle. 

The  schedule  is  so  arrangeil  that  re¬ 
leases  hit  every  day  of  the  week  in  turn. 
When  copy  is  to  appear  in  more  than  one 
publication  of  the  same  city,  a  rotating 
schedule  is  used  so  that  the  releases  are 
on  different  days. 

Monthlv  statements  of  condition  are 
issued  within  the  first  week  of  the  follow 
ing  month.  .\dvertising  is  keyed  and 
usuallv  tied  in  with  a  mail  follow. 


I  ^ 


This  is  a  reproduction  of  an  oil 
painting  of  Harvey  Ingham,  editor  of 
the  De.i  Moines  (la.l  Register  and 
Tribune,  whieh  recently  was  hung  in 
the  city  room  of  the  dailies.  It  was 
painted  hy  Russell  Cowles  of  New 
York  City,  son  of  Gardner  Cowles, 
publisher  of  these  newspapers.  Mr. 
Ingham  has  been  editor  for  almost 
30  years. 


COAST  MEN  TRANSFERRED 

H.  .\.  Gerstenkorn.  Jr.,  and  J.  A. 
McDonald,  salesmen  for  some  years  past 
in  the  national  display  department  of  the 
l^s  An;icles  F.xaniincr,  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  New  York  and  Chicago 
offices,  respectively,  of  this  newspaper. 
S.  P.  Bartlett  general  advertising 
director  of  the  Hearst  Coast  morning 
paiKTs,  made  the  announcement  of  the 
transfers  this  week. 


PUBLISHERS’  SONS  GRADUATED 

W.  T.  Dewart,  Jr.,  and  H.  H.  Ridder 
Get  N.  Y.  Printing  School  Diplomas 

William  T.  Dewart,  Jr.,  of  the  Nm 
York  Sun,  son  of  the  publisher,  and 
Herman  H.  Ridder,  St.  Paul  Dis(>atch, 
son  of  Bernard  H.  Ridder,  of  the  Ridder 
Brothers  Newspapers  were  among  the 
36  young  men  graduatwl  from  the 
Empire  State  School  of  Printing,  Ithaca, 
N.  V.,  last  week. 

Speakers  at  the  commencement  exer¬ 
cises  were  Ralph  E.  Bennett,  Bing- 
hantton  Press,  member  of  the  committee 
on  education  of  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association ;  Arthur  D. 
Hecox,  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  and 
Flreniiuf  .\  cti’i,  vice-president  of  the 
New  York  association ;  X'ictor  F.  Ridder, 
of  the  Ridder  Brothers  Newspapers, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  printing 
trade  .schools  of  the  .\merican  News¬ 
papers  Publishers  Association,  and  Don 
A.  Johnson,  who  is  director  of  the 
Empire  State  School. 

PRINTING  SERMONS 

.•\t  the  suggestion  of  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  from  the  Worcester  Ministers’ 
.Association,  the  H'orcester  (Mass.) 
Telenram  has  abandoned  the  “High¬ 
lights”  of  Sunday  sermons  in  its  Mon¬ 
day  morning  editions.  Under  the  new 
program  one  sermon  is  being  reported 
more  or  less  fully  each  week,  the 
churches  to  be  given  this  honor  lieing 
selected  from  week  to  week  by  this 
group  of  clergymen. 

CELEBRATES  ANNIVERSARY 

Marking  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
purchase  of  the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Tri¬ 
bune  by  the  late  John  C.  Kelly,  the 
golden  anniver.sary  edition  of  84  pages 
was  issued  this  week.  The  Sioux  City 
Tribune  now  is  conducted  under  the 
leadership  of  John  II.  Kelly,  editor,  and 
Eugene  Kelly,  manager,  sons  of  John 
C.  Kelly,  who  died  Oct.  27,  1920. 


186%  Circulation  Gain 
Within  11  Years 


CIRCULATION  GROWTH  ^151  CHATTANOOGA  NEWS 


inTFiiranirniiti-i-iii-HgirCTiiTniTTniTTgiPMiL-^pjn^i 


ilsiiBiias 


In  1019.  the  average  net  paid  eireulation  of 
THE  CH.4TT.4NO()GA  NEWS  was  B.-SOO  *  *  * 
for  the  six  months'  period  ending  .March  31,  1930, 

A.  B.  C.  report  showed  net  paid  circulation  of  38..'>92 
(hulk  sales  not  counted)  *  *  *  representing  an 
increase  of  over  2.1i.(MK)  within  11  years  *  *  *  few 
newspapers  in  .Ainerica  can  show  a  more  substantial 
growth! 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  THE  CH.4TTANOOGA 
NEWS  leads  the  second  paper  in  5  out  of  7  important 
circulation  classifications  as  well  as  in  total  net  paid 
circulation. 

THE  CHATTANOOGA  NEWS 

Chattanooga  s  Home  ISetvspaper 


/ 
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There  is  no  surer  wav 
to  SELL  and  COVER 
the  entire  state  of 
Louisiana  than  bv 
using  the  EWl^G 

PUBLIC  AT  loss  and 
by  taking  advantage 
of  their  positions  in 
three  distinct  impor¬ 
tant  trading  centers 


John  M.  Hranham  Co. 
Representatives 

Nfw  York  Chicago  Lot  Angclrt 
Detroit  St.  Louit 
Atlanta  Kantat  City  San  Franciico 
Mfmphit 


HE  EVi  ING  PUBLICATIONS  are  located  in  strategic  positions  in  Louisiana, 
establi.4)e«l  at  eoinniantling  centers  of  industry  and  activity  and  thoroughly, 
accurately  and  fully  cover  all  of  Louisiana. 

THE  NEW  ORI.E.VNS  STATES  For  fifty  years  publi.-<hed  in  the  South’s  greatest  city, 
tliiring  ttliieh  time,  the  STATES  has  estahlished  an  envialile  reputation  for  strength  of 
eliaraeler  anil  poliey.  The  ST.4TE.S  has  the  largest  .Sunday  rirculatioii  of  any  afternoon 
newspaper  anil  during  the  week  days  is  the  one  pajier  in  New  Orleans  with  the  largest 
street  sales.  The  people  of  New  Orleans  deinand  the  STATES  from  the  newshoy.  It  is 
the  paper  whirh  is  earried  home  and  stays  home. 

THE  .SHRf2\  El’OKT  TIMES  The  Shreveport  Times  holds  a  rommanding  position  in 
North  Louisiana  where  it  is  arrepted  as  the  leading  and  dominating  newspaper  in  the 
loeality  where  it  was  estahlished  fifty-seven  years  ago.  It  is  piihlished  every  morning, 
daily  and  Sunday. 

THE  MONROE  MORNING  WORLD— The  younge-t  of  the  Ewing  I’uhlirations,  horn  less 
than  a  year  ago,  has  already  asserted  itself  in  one  of  Louisiana's  most  fertile  seetions.  It 
is  puhlished  every  morning,  daily  and  Sunday,  and  already  has  herome  known  as 
Louisiana's  fastest  growing  ]>aper. 


S>hrFUF|jort  Simpa  ^  New  Orleans  Stales  ♦  fBnnrnr  Ulnrniug  Slnrlft 
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SHOULD  A.P.  COMPETE 
FOR  “MADE  NEWS”? 


Mickifan  Members  to  Consult  With 
Board  on  Policy  Toward  News 
of  Expeditions  ^  Campbell 
New  President 


Should  the  Associated  Press  enter  the 
competitive  news  field  and  protect  its 
members  on  stories  such  as  the  Byrd 
Polar  trip?  That  question  was  discussed 
at  some  length  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Michigan  Association  of  Associated 
Press  editors  at  Niles,  Mich.,  June  24. 
It  was  decided  to  have  the  advisory 
board  obtain  information  and  consult 
with  the  board  of  directors  of  the  A.  P. 

As  a  result,  a  resolution  presented  by 
Edward  McDonald,  of  the  Grand  Kapids 
Press,  urging  that  the  A.  P.  enter  this 
field,  was  placed  on  the  table.  Various 
editors,  while  agreeing  that  the  question 
deserved  consideration,  expressed  the 
view  that  the  board  of  directors 
had  no  doubt  given  serious  consideration 
to  the  idea. 

One  of  the  serious  objections  raised 
was  that  the  Byrd  and  such  expeditions 
fell  in  the  class  of  “made  news,”  and 
that  the  A.  P.  could  not  enter  this  com¬ 
petitive  field. 

The  advisory  board  is  to  report  at 
the  state  A.  P.  meeting  to  be  held  at 
Ann  Arl)or  next  November  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Michigan  Press  Association. 

Two  other  plans  for  extending  the 
Associated  Press  service  in  Michigan 
were  discussed  at  some  length,  upon 
presentation  by  David  I,  Wilkie,  Michi¬ 
gan  correspondent.  One  was  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  Michigan  mat  service 
and  the  other  was  the  establishing  of 
a  Washington  news  bureau  to  handle 
Michigan  news. 

The  question  of  the  mat  service  went 
over  until  the  next  meeting.  Some  of 
the  editors  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
service  would  be  of  marked  value, 
especially  in  building  up  their  libraries. 
At  present,  some  of  the  editors  i)ointed 
out  that  they  were  better  protected  on 
cuts  and  mats  of  nationally  prominent 
people  than  of  .state  figures. 

The  proposed  plan  calls  for  the  mat 
service  to  be  operated  from  the  Detroit 
and  lousing  offices. 

Mr.  Wilkie  said  that  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  A.  P.  members  operated 
such  a  mat  service  at  present  with  suc¬ 
cess. 

Most  of  the  members  disapproved  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  Michigan  bureau  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  Two  reasons  were  given,  one 
being  that  the  papers  were  obtaining 
adequate  coverage  at  Washington  and 
the  other  that  they  did  not  desire  to  add 
additional  expense. 

The  association  authorized  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  ask  the  State  Supreme  court  to 
change  its  methml  of  haiuling  down 
opinions,  which  are  now  given  out  at 
one  time  for  a  full  term,  sometimes  60 
to  7.S  in  one  day.  A.  Pi.  McCrea,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Muskcfion  Chronicle, 
expressed  the  iK-lief  that  the  oi)inions 
should  be  spread  over  a  week,  the  court 
giving  out  alxiut  10  a  day.  In  this  way, 
he  said  the  capitol  correspondents  would 
he  able  to  give  gcxKl  coverage  and  the 
newspapers  would  lie  in  iK’tter  ixisition 
to  handle  the  opinions. 

Richard  Tobin,  editor  of  the  Xiles 
Star,  was  host  to  the  editors  and  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  meetings,  tieorge  E.  Q. 
Johnson,  United  States  district  attorney 
at  Chicago,  a  schoolmate  of  Mr.  Tobin, 
spoke  on  “Crime  and  Its  Cure”  at  the 
evening  meeting. 

J.  Evans  Campbell,  editor  of  the 
Oti'osso  Argtts-Press.  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  and  the  next  meeting  will  be  held 
in  that  city. 


TO  MEET  ON  YACHT 

Washington  and  Idaho  members  of  the 
Associated  Press  are  to  enjoy  a  novel 
summer  meeting  next  month  when  they 
hold  their  business  sessions  aboard  the 
palatial  steam  yacht  of  S.  Perkins, 
owner  of  the  Olympia  (Wash.)  Mann¬ 
ing  and  Evening  Olympian  and  the  Bell¬ 
ingham  Morning  and  Evening  Herald. 


NEW  HOUSTON  AGENCY 

Mrs.  Berta  Mohr  Lefkort  has  opened 
her  own  advertising  agency  in  Houston. 
Mrs.  Lefkort,  recently  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  a  trust  company,  prior  to  that 
was  on  the  editorial  staffs  of  the 
Houston  Press  and  Houston  Post-Dis¬ 
patch.  She  formerly  lived  in  St.  Louis 
and  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Missouri. 

DAILIES  ADDED  DRAMA 
TO  BYRD  RECEPTION 


Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  and 

Evening  News  Arranged  Meeting 
of  Admiral  With  Mother  of 
His  Former  Companion 

A  quiet  ceremony  arranged  by  the 
Albany  (N.V.)  Knickerbocker  Press 
and  Evening  News  added  a  touch  of 
drama  to  the  visit  of  Rear  Admiral 
Richard  E.  Byrd  to  Albany  on  Tuesday, 
where  he  was  decorated  by  Governor 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  with  the  state's 
Distinguished  Service  Medal. 

The  newspapers  brought  Mrs.  Henri- 
ette  Bennett,  mother  of  Moyd  Bennett, 
chief  mechanic  of  the  Byrd  trans- 
Atlantic  flight,  from  her  home  at  Lake 
George  to  Albany  so  that  she  might  greet 
the  Admiral.  Too  ill  to  particii>ate  in  the 
ceremony  at  the  capitol,  Mrs.  Bennett 
remained  in  her  room  at  a  hotel  while  a 
reixirter  .sent  word  to  Admiral  Byrd  that 
she  was  in  town. 

Leaving  a  reception  given  in  his  honor 
at  the  Executive  Mansion,  the  South  Pole 
explorer  went  to  the  hotel  and  talked  for 
some  time  with  Mrs.  Bennett. 

“You  are  the  only  person  in  .America 
I  would  take  this  time  to  see,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  He  eulogized  Bennett,  a  “genius 
as  a  mechanic,”  and  expressed  regret  that 
he  met  his  death  while  flying  to  the 
rescue  of  the  Bremen  crew  at  Greenley 
Island. 

Thirteen  members  of  the  staffs  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Press  and  Evening  News 
won  by-line  stories  on  the  coverage  of 
the  Byrd  reception.  They  included  Miss 
Jo  Leonard,  Miss  Janet  Scott,  Miss 
Lucille  Norgord,  Miss  Zoe  Pales,  Miss 
Mary  Doty,  Jerome  L.  Smith,  L.  J. 
Dolphin,  John  Mooney,  H.  Eric  Lilje- 
bolm,  Robert  R.  Reeves,  Edward  D. 
Fales,  Jr.,  Charles  L.  Mooney,  and 
Francis  P.  Kimball. 

brederic  T.  Cardoze,  veteran  (^pitol 
correspfindent,  contributed  a  poem  to  the 
Knickerbocker  Press  as  a  tribute  to  the 
award  of  the  state’s  highest  honor  to 
Admiral  Byrd. 

Reeves  accompanied  Admiral  Byrd  and 
his  party  from  New  York  to  .Albany  on 
board  the  U.  S.  Destroyer  Bainbridge. 

“Owen  of  the  Times”  was  signally 
honored  when  he  was  intnwluced  to  the 
crowd  on  the  Capital  steps  by  .Admiral 
llyrd.  More  than  lO.fXK)  people  joined 
in  cheering  Russell  Owen  as  the  reporter 
who  had  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  world 
to  cover  the  exploration  story.  Owen 
bowed  graciously  and  hastened  to  coyer 
in  the  midst  of  state  officials  and  mem- 
Ikts  of  the  exiK'dition  party. 


303,S52 

Was  the  average  net 
paid  daily  circulation  of 
The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening 
issues)  for  the  month  of  i 

MAY,  1  9  3  0  ! 

The  average  net  paid 
circulation  of  THE 
SUNDAY  SUN  per  ^ 
Sunday  for  the  month  of 
May,  1930  was  199,664.  j 

Evtrything  in  Baltimore  j 

Revoloet  Around  I 

SUN  I 

Sunday  ' 


THE 

Morning  Evening 


R.  W.  CRAM  IS  PROMOTED 
BY  LEE  SYNDICATE 


Editor  of  Davenport  (la.)  Democrat 
Named  Publisher,  Succeeding 
Tkroop  Who  Goes  to 
Lincoln 


Ralph  W.  Cram,  associated  with  the 
Davenport  (la.)  Democrat  47  years  and 
editor  of  the  paper  the  past  20  years, 
has  been  made 
publisher,  s  u  c  - 
ceeding  Frank 
W.  Throop,  vice- 
president  of  the 
Lee  Syndicate 
and  publisher  of 
the  Democrat  15 
years,  who  be¬ 
comes  publisher 
of  the  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Star, 
Julv  1.  The  Star 
is  latest  acquisi¬ 
tion  to  the  Lee 
Syndicate.  Victor 
Ralph  W.  Csam  Martin,  advertis¬ 

ing  manager  of  the  Democrat  for  18 
years  will  become  its  business  manager 
and  Frank  M.  Oirman  of  the  advertising 
.staff  of  the  Davinport  Daily  Times,  is 
aransferred  to  the  Democrat  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Announcements  of  the 
appointments  were  made  by  E.  P.  .Adler, 
head  of  the  I^e  Syndicate,  at  a  dinner 
given  in  honor  of  Mr.  Throop  in  the 
Blackhawk  Hotel,  June  18,  by  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club.  The  event  was  attended 
by  2(K)  memliers  and  guest.  A  hand¬ 
some  office  desk  set  was  presented  the 
departing  publisher  by  the  club. 

Mr.  Cram,  new  publisher  of  the  Demo¬ 
crat,  rose  to  his  position  after  service  in 
the  mechanical  and  editorial  departments 
of  the  paper.  From  reporter  he  became 
city  editor  and  20  years  ago  succeeded 
B.  F.  Tillinghast  as  editor  of  the  paper. 
He  is  widely  known  for  his  interest  in 
aviation  and  has  been  frequent  contri¬ 


butor  to  trade  and  technical  journals  upon 
aeronautics.  Mr.  Martin  has  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  Democrat  24  years,  hav¬ 
ing  spent  the  entire  period  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department.  Mr.  Gorman,  new 
advertising  manager,  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  a  printer  apprentice  on 
the  paper  22  years  ago  and  joined  t^ 
Times  staff  10  years  ago  as  printer, 
transferring  to  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  three  years  later. 

Robert  R.  O’Brien,  business  manager 
of  the  Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpariel, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Iowa 
Daily  Press  association  to  fill  out  the 
unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Throop,  who  re¬ 
signed  because  of  his  transfer  to  the 
Lincoln  Star. 

Election  to  the  presidency  carries  with 
it  the  chairmanship  of  the  advertising 
committee,  which  for  six  years  has  been 
advertising  Iowa  and  its  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  eastern  and  national  mediums. 
Mr.  O’Brien  was  chairman  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  during  the  first  two  years  of  its 
existence. 


DOCTOR  ARRESTED 

Dr.  Gilbert  H.  Wynekoop,  5059  Sheri¬ 
dan  road,  who  used  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  of  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  to  lure  young  girls  to  his  offices 
was  jailed  last  week  when  he  could  not 
produce  $5,000  bail.  He  was  returned 
to  Chicago  from  Lakewood,  O.,  to  face 
charges  of  two  girls  and  when  he  ar¬ 
rived  he  was  confronted  with  charges 
brought  by  another.  Dr.  Wynekoop 
placed  copy  in  the  “housekeeper  wanted” 
classification. 


SHIP  BRINGS  NEWSPRINT 

The  Chicago  Tribune  motor  vessel 
Thorold,  the  first  Diesel-engined,  oil 
burning  ship  of  its  type  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  brought  its  fir.st  cargo  of  news¬ 
print  into  the  port  of  Chicago  on  Tues¬ 
day.  The  cargo  contained  3,362  rolls, 
or  2,290  tons  of  paper  from  the  Tribune’s 
mills  at  Thorold,  Ontario.  Papers  were 
printed  on  stock  from  the  Therold’s 
cargo  the  next  day. 


QUALITY  EARNS 
ITS  PRICE 

Where  price  governs,  quality  invariably 
suffers. 

Where  quality  earns  its  fair  price  the 
utmost  in  satisfaction  is  enjoyed  and  real 
economy  prevails. 

A  case  of  500  Certifieds  will  convince  you 
that  Certified  quality  is  genuine  economy 
for  your  stereotype  department. 

No !  Certifieds  will  not  be  cheapened  in 
quality  to  sell  at  a  price. 

Forget  price !  T ry  quality !  It  pays ! 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  New  York.  M.Y. 

For  dep9nclaU%  sfereofypinq  use  Certified  Dry 

MADE  IMTMC  lU'.A 
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will  write  a  daily  article  for  news¬ 
papers  commencing  July  1st  to 
be  distributed  by  telegraph 

through 


THE  McCLURE  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE,  373  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

AUSTRALASIAN  OmCE:  228  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

LONDON  OFFICE:  47  Reet  Street,  E.C.4 


Calvin  Coolidge 


/ 
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COAST  ADVERTISING  CLUBS  ELECT 
WATER  PRESIDENT  AT  SPOKANE 

More  Than  400  Attend  Annual  Convention — By-Laws  Changed 
to  Decrease  Amount  Paid  to  Advertising 
Federation  of  America 


SEEKING  POLITICAL  OFFICE 


(by  telegraph  to  Edito«  &  Publisher) 

SPOKANE,  Washington,  June,  24  — 
The  27th  annual  Pacific  Advertising 
Chihs  Association  convention  here  drew 
advertising  exjierts  from  Mexico  to 
Canada  and  from  New  York  to  Hono¬ 
lulu  and  its  four-day  session,  starting 
Sunday,  followed  hy  a  day  of  outing, 
was  a  profitable  and  pleasurable  one, 
delegates  declared.  Next  year  the  con¬ 
vention  goes  to  l^mg  Beach,  Cal.,  which 
defeated  lioise,  Idaho,  for  the  honor. 
H.  A.  Nater,  vice-president  of  the  Bank 
of  Italy  in  l^is  Angeles,  will  preside  at 
that  session,  having  been  elected  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Raymond  P.  Kelley,  of  Spokane, 
president  the  past  year. 

Other  officers  elected  were :  District 
Vice-Presidents  Roy  Hunter,  Vancouver ; 
Jerry  L.  Cundiff,  Walla  Walla;  H.  B. 
Roliin.son,  Portland;  L.  E.  Townsend, 
San  Francisco,  and  Sydney  Conklin,  Ding 
Beach.  Mr.  Cundiff  and  Mr.  Townsend 
were  elected  for  one  year  terms,  the 
others  for  two.  Miss  Leila  Arnold  of 
Seattle  defeated  Julia  Maetzer  of  Port¬ 
land  for  vice-president -at-large,  a  place 
always  given  to  a  woman,  and  Phil  Bat- 
tclle  of  Los  Angeles,  was  elected  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  Except  for  the  woman 
vice-president,  there  were  no  contests. 

Possibility  of  a  breach  between  the 
Pacific  Coast  Ass<Kiation  and  the  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America  has 
been  averted,  it  is  believed,  following 
consultations  between  T.  W.  LeQuatte, 
of  Milwaukee,  national  executive  vice- 
president,  and  leaders  of  the  Pacific 
group. 

Clubs  in  the  Pacific  group  have  lieen 
paying  $2  per  member  a  year  to  the  na¬ 
tional  body  and  only  $1  to  the  Pacific 
association.  Believing  this  unequitable 
the  by-laws  of  the  Pacific  association 
were  changed  and  paymeirts  are  now  to 
be  10  per  cent  of  the  total  membership 
dues  of  the  individual  clubs  and  the 
committee  waiting  on  Mr.  I^Quatte  said 
they  believed  fair  division  of  this  amount 
would  be  75  per  cent  to  the  Pacific  as¬ 
sociation  and  25  per  cent  to  the  national. 
This  will  cut  the  payment  to  the  na¬ 
tional  organization  considerably  but  it  is 
probable  it  will  l>e  accepted  since  it  will 
mean  the  addition  of  many  small  clubs. 

The  session  opened  Sunday,  June  22, 
with  an  inspirational  service  in  the  Dav¬ 
enport  Hotel  at  which  Dr.  Arnold  Ben¬ 
nett  Hall,  president  of  the  University  of 
Oregon,  gave  a  splendid  talk  on  “Human 
Behaviour.”  Three  days  of  business  ses¬ 
sions  followed,  concluding  with  one  day 
devoteil  to  an  automobile  tour  of  the 
lakes  that  abound  in  the  Inland  Emnire. 

There  have  been  many  noted  sjK-akers 
includin'*  Frank  Leroy  Blanchard,  adver¬ 
tising  director.  Cities  Service  Company 
of  New  York;  Kenneth  Barnard.  De¬ 
troit.  president,  affiliated  Better  Business 
Bureaus  of  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada;  and  George  T.  Armitage,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Hawaii  Tourist 
Bureau  of  Honolulu  who  said  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  were  spcwling  $250,000 
in  advertising  throughout  the  world  to 
bring  tourists  to  that  vacation  land,  and 
that  the  tourist  crop  was  the  third  largest 
industry  in  the  islands. 

Every  iihase  of  advertising  was  dis¬ 
cussed  at  12  departmental  breakfasts 
lieUl  each  morning  with  the  opinion 
rather  general  that  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
business  is  improving  and  that  it  has  not 
suffered  as  much  as  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

In  addition  to  the  business  sessions 
there  has  been  much  entertainment  in¬ 
cluding  a  dance  on  Monday  night,  a 
vaudeville  show  on  Tnesilay  night  at 
which  different  elnbs  offered  stunts,  the 
animal  Ivanquet  Wednesday  night,  and 
luncheon  each  noon,  at  which  among  the 
features  were  three-minute  speaking  con¬ 
tests  on  advertising  subjects,  with  a 
handsome  prize  each  day.  Rollin  .Ayres, 
veteran  San  Francisco  advertising  man 


presided  at  these  siK-aking  contests  and 
winners  the  first  two  days  were  Webb 
Harrison  of  Seattle  and  Mildred  Van 
\  oorhies  of  San  Francisco  in  turn. 

X'ancouver,  B.  C.  is  hopeful  of  secur¬ 
ing  tile  convention  in  19.12  and  sent 
a  16-voice  well-trained  mixed  chiirus 
which,  under  the  direction  of  W'alter 
Bates  was  one  of  the  hits  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Portland’s  glee  club,  a  male 
(juiiitet  from  Oakland,  and  entertainers 
from  the  Girl’s  Junior  .Advertising  Club 
in  Tacoma  were  other  features. 

Interesting  were  the  conferences  of 
.Academic  leaders  in  advertising  and  trade 
subjects  in  western  colleges  arranged  by 
Dr.  Gordon  F.  Cadisch  of  Washington 
State  College.  In  three  meetings  they 
discussed  how  the  college  jirofessor  can 
better  teach  business  and  advertising  and 
prepare  graduate  qualified  for  the  news¬ 
paper  or  other  advertising  fields. 

Paul  Clagstone  of  San  Francisco, 
V\’estern  representative  of  the  U.  S. 
Chamlier  of  Commerce,  spoke,  and  other 
speakers  at  the  general  sessions  were 
^rl  Bunting,  Portland.  Ore.,  market¬ 
ing  ccwnselor ;  .Agnes  White,  home 
eainomics  consultant,  Los  Angeles ; 
Edwin  Bates,  U.  S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Portland ;  L.  Andrew  Castle,  sales 
promotion  manager.  Knitting  Mills, 
Portland. 

The  Spokane  daily  newspapers  were 
hosts  to  the  delegates  at  the  luncheons 
while  the  radio  stations  provided  enter¬ 
tainment  with  teas  and  motor  tours  for 
the  women. 

.  A  large  exhibit  of  advertising  copy 
was  on  display  which  attracted  wide 
attention  and  for  which  prizes  were 
awarded  for  the  best  in  the  several 
divisions.  The  registered  out  of  town 
delegates  numbered  410. 

PROVIDING  PRESS  ROOM 

The  Western  Union  has  leased  two 
floors  in  the  Savings  Bank  building  at 
Newport,  R.  L,  for  the  use  of  news¬ 
paper  men  who  will  be  in  attendance 
this  summer  for  several  weeks  report¬ 
ing  the  trial  races  among  the  four  Cup 
defense  sloops  and  also  the  international 
races  in  September.  The  plans  include 
lounging  and  reading  rcMims,  a  large 
writing  room  and  other  facilities.  The 
telegraph  company  will  allow  all  news¬ 
paper  men  to  use  the  rooms  whether  or 
not  they  patronize  the  Western  Union 
service,  it  was  announced. 

SEEKING  SENATE  SEAT 

Tn  a  statement  issued  June  19,  former 
Senator  (iilbert  M.  Hitchock.  publisher 
of  the  Omaha  ]V arid -Herald,  announcc'l 
his  candidacy  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  I'nited  States  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 


MR.  PUBLISHER: 

Let  tts  make  tip  that 
Hncap:e  shortajje  for  you 
this  year  —  have  a  real 
worth  -  wliile  Industrial 
or  Historical  Edition.  e\- 
idoitinjx  your  lines  of  in- 
tlustry  in  an  impartial 
manner  —  or  a  .'Series 
of  Weekly  .Sections  or 
Pajjes. 

Let  us  tell  you  what 
we  are  doing  for  other 
pa|iers. 

John  B.  Gallagher  Co., 

45  We«t  45th  Street 
New  York  City 


Photo  shows  Mrs.  Cora  (».  Lewis,  well- 
known  Kansas  newspaper  woman  and 
nationally  known  writer,  who  has  been 
drafted  by  the  Ueniocratie  leaders  of  her 
state,  to  make  the  rare  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Kansas. 

MAKES  GIFT  TO  SCHOOL 

Dr.  E.  G.  Swem,  librarian  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  W'illiam  and  Mary,  at  Williams¬ 
burg,  \^a.,  has  announced  a  gift  by  John 
Stewart  Bryan,  president'  and  publisher 
of  the  Richmond  News-Leader,  and 
rector  of  the  college,  of  a  beautifully 
mounted  6  by  5-foot  map  of  Virginia 
by  Dr.  James  Madison,  a  former  president 
of  the  college.  It  is  a  rare  color  map. 

DISTRIBUTING  KINSLEY  SERIES 

“The  Truth  About  Prohibition  Kill¬ 
ings,”  a  series  of  articles  by  Philip 
Kinsley,  which  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  recently  have  been  put  into 
pamphlet  form  and  are  being  distributed 
at  Tribune  Tower  and  the  Tribune 
Public  Service  Bureau. 


SUES  FILM  COMPANY 

Nebraaka  Editor  Charges  His  Book 
Title  Was  Appropriated 

Will  M.  Maupin,  editor  of  the 
Hastings  (Neb.)  Democrat,  and  author 
of  a  book  of  poems  entitled,  “Sunnyside 
I’p,”  has  filed  suit  in  district  court  for 
$1(KMKK)  against  the  Fox  Film  corpora¬ 
tion,  charging  jilagiarism  of  the  title  of 
his  bixik  for  its  all-talking  motion 
jiicture,  “Sunny  Side  Up.” 

In  his  suit  Mr.  Maupin  asks  for  a 
temiKirary  injunction  against  showing  of 
the  picture  all  over  the  country.  Maupin 
says  in  his  suit  that  he  copyrighted  the 
title  of  his  book  long  before  the  picture 
was  made  and  registered  last  year  and 
that  he  believes  that  part  of  its  great 
success  has  been  due  to  the  popularity 
of  the  title  through  wide  distribution 
of  his  book. 

MRS.  SCRIPPS  BUYS  HOME 

Mrs.  Josephine  S.  Scripps,  principal 
owner  of  the  Scripps-Canfield  news¬ 
papers,  has  purchased  the  home  of  Col. 
C.  B.  Blethen,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Seattle  Times.  The  Blethen  home 
is  one  of  the  show  places  of  Seattle.  It 
occupies  an  entire  block  on  Queen  Anne 
Hill.  Colonel  Blethen  is  building  an 
apartment  for  himself  and  family  on  the 
rotif  of  the  Olmypic  Hotel.  Mrs. 
Scripps  who  moved  to  Seattle  a  year  ago 
with  her  family  from  San  Diego,  C^., 
has  her  business  office  on  the  roof  of  the 
Medical-Dental  Building. 

REJOINS  KNOXVILLE  DAILY 

E.  E.  McCarthy  has  rejoined  the  staff 
of  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel 
as  telegraph  editor  after  attending  the 
University  of  Florida  at  Gainesville. 

HAS  CITY  MANAGER  SERIES 

The  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press  has 
started  a  series  of  daily  articles  explain¬ 
ing  the  commission  and  council-manager 
forms  of  city  government. 


MORLEY 

MATS 


Morley  Mats  are  made  as  we 
want  them  to  be  made.  Our 
interest  is  to  insure  users  of 
Autoplate  Machines  the  ut¬ 
most  service  and  profit  from 
our  equipment  and  the  finest 
printing  quality  obtainable. 
That  is  why  we  are  distri¬ 
buting  Morley  Mats. 

Try  them! 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
501  Fifth  .\venue,  New  York 
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KEYED  TO  MODERN  NEWS  PACE 


Because  the  newspaper  of  today — and 
tomorrow — demands  type  resources  and 
machine  composition  facilities  that  were 
undreamed  of  a  decade  or  more  ago,  the 
Linotype  with  wide  auxiliary  magazines 
was  designed  and  presented  to  the  trade. 

It  anticipates  practically  every  news¬ 
paper  type  demand :  B  1C  display  faces  up 
to  full  36  point  caps,  and  moderately  con¬ 
densed  caps  up  to  60  point.  A  variety  of 
two-letter  fonts  or  display  fonts  in  main 
magazines.  One  power-driven  keyboard 
to  set  all  this  material —  — 


a  keyboard  that  swings  free  in  a  jiffy,  easy 
to  clean  and  keep  up  to  par.  Front  re¬ 
moval  of  magazines — because  that  is  the 
best  and  most  economical  method. 

There  are  many  time-saving  features 
and  advantages  about  today's  Linotype 
that  you  probably  have  heard  of,  but  are 
not  intimately  acquainted  with.  They  are 
illustrated  and  explained  in  the  book 
'‘Linotype  Leadership,"  available  on  re¬ 
quest  to  any  Linotype  agency.  Write  for 
it,  or  better  yet,  call  a  representative  and 
rrSTST" arrange  a  demonstration. 


.U  -n  .....  ...a.c. 1^1  iq  OT  YPE  0  - 

MERCENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY  •  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

Sin  Francisco,  Chicago,  New  Orleans  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto  Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


Some  of  the  faces  that  will  run  in  the  Wide  Auxiliaries 


36  Point  Metrolitc 


L1NOTY2 

36  Point  Mctroblack 

LIN0TY2 

36  Point  Caramond  Bold 

LBSIOTY  2 


24  Point  Poster  Bodoni 


LIXOTYP  2 


24  Point  Pabst  Extra  Bold 


LINOTYPE  2 


36  Point  Cheltenham  Bold 


UNOTY  2 


60  Point  Gothic  No.  M 


36  Point  Narciss 


LIN0ml2  UN0TfP[  C  2  UNOn  2 


LINOTY  2 

36  Point  Bodoni  Bold 

LINOTYP  2 

36  Point  Gothic  No.  16 

LINOTY  2 

60  Point  Cheltenham  Bold  Condensed 


Linotype  Metroblack.  Metromedium  and  Indicated  Types 
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DAILY  MADE  CHARITY  DRIVE  SUCCESS 
FOR  HOSPITAL,  BOON  FOR  BUSINESS 

Voting  Contest  Conducted  by  Nassau  Review  With  Merchants 
;  ^  Increased  Latter’s  Revenues  $60,000 — Doubled  1929 
Receipts  for  Community  Institution 

'  By  ARTHUR  L.  HODGES 

Tearing  a  charitable  undertaking  Banks  supported  the  contest  by  offer- 
pay  its  own  way  is  the  latest  ac-  ing  votes  with  each  new  account  opened 
chievement  of  the  Nassau  Daily  Review  and  a  limited  number  of  votes  with  each 
of  Rockville  Centre,  L.  I.,  which  has  individual  deposit  made  during  the  con- 
just  closed  a  campaign  that  netted  test.  Used  car  dealers  found  the  offer 
^,063  for  the  local  hospital.  of  votes  an  excellent  business-getter,  one 

The  campaign  was  conducted  as  a  concern  alone  selling  more  than  a  dozen 
popularity  contest  so  ingeniously  worked  used  automobiles  on  the  strength  of 
out  that  it  turned  what  might  have  the  contest. 

been  an  ordinary  “drive"  for  charity  A  theatre  benefit  party  was  staged  at 
into  a  merchandising  venture  that  in-  a  local  playhouse,  at  which  all  the  can- 
creased  the  anticipated  volume  of  busi-  didates  for  Queen  were  presented  to  the 
ness  for  the  concerns  participating  an  public.  This  was  two  weeks  before  the 
aggregate  of  more  than  $60,000  during  contest  closed.  The  master  of  cere- 
the  six  weeks  the  contest  lasted.  This  monies  at  the  theatre  party  was  S.  L. 
figure  was  arrived  at  by  a  careful  check  Rothafel,  “Roxy,"  who  found  the  can- 
among  the  business  men  who  aided  the  didates  so  delightful  that  he  invited 
project.  them  all  to  attend  the  Roxy  theatre  in 

The  Rockville  Centre  .\uxiliary  of  the  New  York  as  his  guest  and  meet  Madame 
South  Nassau  Communities  Hospital,  an  Schumann-Heink.  To  the  winner  of  the 
institution  built  through  private  dona-  contest  he  offered  a  silver  medallion  en- 
tions  from  a  dozen  villages  on  the  South  graved  with  a  perjjetual  pass  to  the 


The  contest  closed  with  a  dinner-dance  CHANGES  ON  N.  Y.  TELEGRAPH 
at  a  fashionable  roadhouse.  So  many  Philo  Higley,  dramatic  editor ;  William 
votes  had  been  cast  that  six  bankers,  j.  Kennedy,  night  editor;  Montgomery 
starting  at  6  o’clock  on  the  night  of  the  Sutherland,  head  of  the  desk;  Arthur 
dinner-dance,  worked  until  midnight  tab-  Kober,  feature  contributor  and  Benjamin 
ulating  the  results  in  order  that  the  an-  q.  Kornfield,  copy  reader,  left  the  staff 
nouncement  might  be  made  before  the  of  the  New  York  Morning  Telegraph 
party  was  over.  this  week.  Sirtherland  has  been  suc- 

Two  days  later  the  Queen  of  the  ceeded  by  Pete  Wheeler,  formerly  with 
Carnival  was  crowned  at  the  close  of  the  Hearst  newspapers. 

the  biggest  parade  in  the  history  of  the  - 

village.  Representatives  of  civic,  fra-  EDITOR  ADDRESSES  CLASS 
ternal,  military  and  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  p^of.  Victor  Andres  Belaunde,  ed- 
organizations  joined  with  all  the  volun-  of  Mercurio  Peruano,  addressed  the  • 
teer  fire  companies  to  form  a,  parade  four  public  lecture  group  of  summer  stm 

at  Northwestern  University,  Evansio.i 
M),(XK)  persons.  jj|  ^  on  Thursday.  ’ 

The  parade  was  reviewed  by  Major - 

General  Briant  H.  Wells,  commander  of  EXPOSE  BRINGS  RESULTS 
the  1st  Division,  and  his  staff  from  a  As  the  result  of  an  investigation  con- 
box  in  which  were  seated  public  officials  (jutted  by  Bucyrus  (O.)  newspapers 
and  prominent  leaders  of  the  various  v^hich  revealed  the  dilapidated  condition 
communities  participating.  of  a  part  of  the  Crawford  county  in- 

In  promoting  the  contest,  the  Review  firmary,  county  commissioners  announced 
published  news  and  advertising  equiv-  the  structure  will  be  remodeled. 

alent  to  a  .34-page  issue  of  the  news-  - 

paper.  CORRECTION 

The  real  success  of  the  contest  was  In  reporting  the  meeting  of  the  Indiana 
reflected  not  only  in  the  revenues  from  Democratic  Editorial  Assocation  in  last 
the  votes  totalling  $6,06.3,  but  in  the  final  week’s  Editor  &  Publisher,  Claude 
net  proceeds  of  more  than  $17,000  for  all  Gregg,  formerly  mayor  of  Vincennes, 
the  carnival  and  bazaar  enterprises,  a  was  referred  to  as  the  former  owner  of 


Shore  of  Long  Island,  each  year  con¬ 
ducts  a  carnival  and  bazaar  for  the  In'iie- 
fit  of  the  hospital. 

This  year,  afraid  that  current  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  might  prc\cnt  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  former  seasons,  the  carnival  com¬ 
mittee  appealed  to  James  E.  Stiles,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Review,  to  suggest  a  plan 
by  which  the  newspaper  might  insure  the 
success  of  the  affair. 

A  “Queen  of  the  Carnival”  contest, 
unique  and  original  in  many  features, 
was  the  answer.  I’nder  the  plan  tlw 
most  popular  young  women  in  all  of 
the  villages  which  originally  helped  build 
the  hospital  were  nominated  for  Queen 
of  the  Carnival.  Votes  for  the  Queen 
were  obtained  from  local  merchants 
and  business  establishments  of  all  kinds, 
which  distributed  them  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers  on  the  basis  of  sales,  ordinarily 
giving  10  votes  with  each  dollar’s  worth 
of  merchandise. 

The  Review  printed  the  ballots,  or 
votes,  and  sold  them  to  the  merchants 
in  lots  of  2,000  for  $10.  No  votes  were 
obtainable  through  any  other  medium 
except  from  business  concerns  which 
distributed  them  with  purchases. 

In  order  that  the  jiuhlic  might  lie  in¬ 
formed  where  votes  were  lieing  given 
away  with  purchases,  cards  bearing  the 
legend  “Official  Merchant  for  Queen 
of  the  Carnival  Contest’’  were  placed  in 
the  windows  of  all  stores  which  sup¬ 
ported  the  campaign. 

Additional  advantage  accrued  to  the 
merchants  in  the  form  of  a  series  of 
full-page  advertisements  published  in 
the  Review,  listing  names,  addresses 
and  type  of  business  of  every  concern 
that  purchased  votes.  Figured  on  the 
basis  of  regular  linage  rates,  the  free 
space  donated  to  the  official  merchants 
was  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
tickets  they  purchased.  Proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  tickets,  with  no  deduction  for 
expenses,  were  turned  over  to  the 
carnival  committee. 

The  reward  for  the  Queen  was  a  10 
days’  trip  to  Atlantic  City,  expenses  of 
which  were  paid  by  the  newspaper.  The 
trip  was  made  by  airplane,  furnished 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Curtiss 
Wright  Flying  Service,  at  Valley  Stream, 
one  of  the  villages  served  by  the 
Review. 

A  complete  wardrobe  for  the  Queen 
was  furnished  by  local  merchants  who 
contributed  various  articles  from  their 
own  stocks.  The  articles,  featured  in 
.sliow  windows  in  advance,  attracted  wide 
attention. 

As  interest  in  the  contest,  in  which 
more  than  200  girls  were  entered,  in¬ 
creased,  the  Review  was  compensated  for 
its  own  generosity  in  some  degree  by 
stores  and  other  concerns  which  placed 
special  advertisements  in  the  paper  of¬ 
fering  liberal  allotments  of  votes  with 
featured  articles.  One  coal  concern 
made  a  standing  offer  of  50  votes  with 
each  ton  of  coal,  building  up  considerable 
summer  business. 


Roxy  theatre.  To  the  hospital  he  gave  little  better  than  twice  the  amount  raised  the  Vincennes  Commercial.  Mr.  Gregj 
$100  in  cash.  in  1929.  is  the  present  owner  of  the  Commercial 


promise  and  lerformance 


Merchandising  Co-operation 

The  Indianapolis  News  Merchandising  Department 
confines  its  co-operative  activities  to  those  func¬ 
tions  it  can  perform  more  efficiently  and  eco¬ 
nomically  than  the  advertiser.  Promises  of  mer¬ 
chandising  co-operation  are  never  made  simply  to 
secure  a  schedule.  They  are  made  to  be  performetl 
exactly  as  outlined.  There  is  but  one  standard  of 
News  merchandising  service  .  .  .  and  that  is  avail¬ 
able  to  all  advertisers  alike. 


■NDIAN4POUS  MEW§ 

IndianapaUs  Radius 

Member  of  the  100,000  /{roup  of  American  cities 


I).\N  A.  Cakroll 
1 10  East  42nd  St. 


I)oN'  Bridge 
Adrertising  Director 


Chicago; 


Lake  Michigan  Bldg. 
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FOR  REAL  ECONOMY 

Set  Big  Type  Faces 

IN  STANDARD  90-CHANNEL  INTERTYPE  MAGAZINES 

Without  Side  Magazines 


A  DVERTISERS  are  using  more  large  type  In  advertisements 
'  '  and  printed  advertising  than  ever  before.  Larger  type 

is  easier  to  read  and  larger  pieces  of  printed  advertising  are 
more  Impressive. 

Therefore,  printers  and  publishers  should  be  equipped  to 
set  18  point  just  as  readily  as  the  smaller  sizes.  Instead  of 
shifting  to  a  side  magazine  machine,  the  operator  should  be 
able  to  handle  all  sizes  of  text — Including  18  point  and  some 
24  and  36  point — by  simply  changing  the  magazine. 

There's  a  real  reason  why  Intertypes  carry  larger  faces  in 
the  main  magazines.  The  unequally  spaced  channels  in  Inter¬ 
type  magazines  make  possible  the  running  of  full  18  point 
faces  In  the  regular  90-channel  Intertype  magazine.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  are  many  faces  larger  than  18  point  that  will  run  In 
any  90-channel  Intertype  magazine. 

All  line  composing  machines  are  not  alike.  Users  of  line 
composing  machines  are  not  fair  to  their  own  business  profits 
if  they  do  not  have  all  the  real  facts  about  the  Progressive 
Intertype.  There  are  43  reasons  why  Intertypes  have  made 
such  phenomenal  progress  during  the  relatively  short  time 
they  have  been  on  the  market.  Write  for  your  FREE  copy  of 
the  booklet  entitled  "Intertype  Features."  Just  address  the 
nearest  Intertype  office. 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION:  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  360  Furman  St.;  Chicago, 
130  Noith  Franklin  St.;  New  Orlaans,  816  Howard  Ave.;  San  Francisco, 
152  Fremont  St.;  Los  Angeles,  1220  South  Maple  Ave.;  Boston,  80  Federal 
St.;  Canada,  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto;  London  and  Berlin 
Distributors  throughout  the  world 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  INTERTYPE  •  THE  PROGRESSIVE  INTERT 


NO  STANDARDIZED  INTERTYPE  HAS  EVER 
BECOME  OBSOLETE  AND  ALL  INTERTYPE 
MATRICES  RUN  SMOOTHLY  IN  OTHER 
LINE  COMPOSING  MACHINES 


THESE  ARE  A  FEW  OF  THE  MANY  FACES  CARRIED 
IN  MAIN  90-CHANNEL  MAGAZINES 
ON  THE  INTERTYPE 

1 8  Pt.  Intertype  Vogue  Ligh 
18  Pt.  Intertype  Vogue  Bol 
18  Point  Intertype  Garamond 
18  Pt.  Intertype  Garamond  Italic 
18  Pt.  Intertype  Garamond 
1 8  Pt.  Intertype  Garamond  B 
18  Point  Intertype  Bodoni  I 
18  Pt.  Intertype  Bodoni  B 
18  Pt.  Intertype  Cloister  Bold 

18  Pt.  Intertype  Rugged 

24  Pt.  Cheltonian  Condens 

24  Pt.  Chelt.  Bold  Cond. 

36  PL  Intertype  CbelL  Bo 
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E  D  I  /^(D  R  I  ^  L 


THE  SILLY  SEASON 

ITH  the  approach  of  the  hot  weather  season 
Editor  &  Publisher  determined  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  causes,  if  any, 
behind  the  usual  slump  in  newspaper  advertising 
linage.  Every  year  newspaper  advertising  declines 
in  volume  about  18  per  cent  in  this  country.  It  is  a 
stupendous  and  obviously  unnatural  shrinkage.  The 
average  newspaper  carries  about  the  same,  if  not 
more,  expense  and  gives  as  good  service  in  mid¬ 
summer  as  in  midwinter.  Life  goes  on  as  usual, 
people  having  extra  leisure  read  as  much  or  more, 
trade  continues,  buying  and  consuming  is  not  less¬ 
ened  for  many  products  and  the  purchase  of  a  great 
variety  of  seasonable  products  is  vastly  stimulated. 
Money  passes  from  hand  to  hand  as  usual.  So,  this 
18  per  cent  annual  linage  drop  has  long  been  classed 
as  among  the  economic  mysteries. 

This  year  Editor  &  Publisher  has  searched  the 
problem  through  and  tlirough.  In  other  columns  of 
this  issue  our  readers  will  find  a  report  which,  we 
believe,  will  astonish  many.  The  essence  of  this 
finding  is  that  the  summer  slump  is  almost  entirely 
psychological  and  has  no  basis  in  economics.  In 
other  words,  we  think  ourselves  into  an  attitude  of 
supine  acceptance  of  a  condition  that  is,  in  fact, 
wEolly  unjustified  by  the  natural  flow  of  business. 
An  18  per  cent  annual  shrinkage  is  not  some  inexor¬ 
able  force  which  we  may  regret  but  cannot  control. 

We  respectfully  commend  our  analysis  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  all  interested  in  profitable  advertising. 
Read  the  story  and  study  the  charts !  Apply  these 
findings  to  your  own  business!  Find  your  way  out, 
for  this  summer,  next  summer  and  every  summer! 
Dispose  of  this  expensive  bugl)ear !  There  are  pleas¬ 
anter  and  less  expensive  ways  in  which  to  indulge 
the  annual  silly  season,  even  such  as  riding  the 
switchback  at  Coney  Island,  than  this  business  of 
habitually  accepting  an  unjustified  18  per  cent  linage 
drop  when  hot  weather  strikes. 


^fany  Itzriy  subjects  on  the  Southern  News- 
Paper  Publishers’  annual  eonvention  program 
for  next  zveek,  sustaining  that  great  organisa¬ 
tion’s  traditional  respect  for  candor  concerning 
the  zntal  questions  in  journalism. 

THE  COMMAND  IS  “FORWARD” 

HE  clearest,  coolest,  and  sanest  comment  upon 
business  conditions  revolving  around  Wall 
Street’s  most  recent  party  and  the  enactment  of 
the  new  tariff  bill  has  come,  not  from  an  editor,  we 
regret,  nor  from  a  statesman,  but  from  M.  S.  Hecht, 
a  department  store  head  doing  business  in  New  York, 
Baltimore,  and  Washington.  He  paid  advertising 
rates  for  the  space  in  which  his  words  appeared  in 
Washington  Star. 

For  better  or  wor.se,  he  tells  his  fellow  traders, 
we’ve  got  the  tariff.  What’s  done  is  done.  Let  us 
accept  the  situation  and  govern  ourselves  accordingly, 
with  all  possible  dispatch  and  least  possible  resent¬ 
ment.  The  same  people  that  enacted  the  tariff  law 
can  alter  it  or  destroy  it.  Right  now,  no  one  can 
say  w'ith  certainty,  whether  the  new  tariff  is  a  bless¬ 
ing  or  a  blight.  The  wise  business  man  will  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  prophesy.  He  will  give  Time  a  fair  chance. 

Wall  Street's  performances  of  last  week,  charac¬ 
terized  by  Mr.  Hecht  as  “spectacular  and  deplora¬ 
ble,”  have  shown  what  damage  lack  of  confidence 
can  do  to  values  liasically  sound,  the  lack  of  confidence 
due  to  unreasoning  and  unreasonable  fear  of  the  un¬ 
known  and  unknowable.  “It  would  be  an  interesting 
computation  if  one  could  reckon  in  dollars  and  cents 
what  might  have  l)een  saved  if  Faith  instead  of  Fear 
had  been  enthroned  in  Wall  Street  this  week,”  Mr. 
Hecht  comments. 

It  is  good  talk  for  the  current  situation.  The  man 
supp<irting  a  family  on  $3,000  a  year  knows  little  of 
the  major  currents  agitating  the  stock  market.  He 
takes  his  words  and  guides  his  acts  on  the  movements 
of  those  he  believes  better  informed.  The  woe¬ 
begone  frown  of  the  proprietor  who  sees  last  year’s 
30  per  cent  profit  shrinking  to  a  mere  15  per  cent 
this  year  strikes  the  terror  of  unemployment,  debt 
and  poverty  into  the  little  fellow  whose  mind  is  all 
set  for  the  worst  by  the  groans  he  hears  all  about 
him.  “Hard  times”  is  a  pair  of  words  heard  a  hun¬ 


dred  times  a  week  from  men  who  are  wearing  clothes 
their  fathers  held  reserved  for  royalty,  driving  three 
cars  when  twenty  years  ago  they  could  not  have  sup¬ 
ported  a  horse  and  bugg>’,  playing  golf  that  costs 
them  upwards  of  $1,000  a  year,  planning  vacations 
that  would  pay  the  wages  of  two  of  their  workmen 
for  two  years.  In  1930,  the  best  year  but  one  of  the 
past  decade,  they  are  using  words  that  meant  soup- 
kitchens  and  breadlines  in  their  boyhood. 

Perhaps,  then,  it  is  no  surprise  that  Mr.  Hecht 
concludes  his  advertisement  by  observing  that  his  own 
business  is  in  splendid  shape,  with  a  rather  substan¬ 
tial  increase  over  1929,  and  not  a  scintilla  of  concern 
that  it  is  destined  to  diminish.  He  is  thinking  and 
doing  business  now,  today,  not  in  June  of  last  year, 
and  he  is  counting  real  dollars  and  cents,  not  the 
phantoms  that  were  burned  in  the  market  place  last 
October.  Let’s  forget  1929.  It  was  grand  while  it 
lasted,  but  1930  is  here  and  half  gone. 

Prank  Presbrey  has  turned  his  office  in  his 
agency  over  to  his  son  atul  talks  of  retiring. 

No  man  has  done  more  to  promote  good  adver¬ 
tising  and  the  free  press  it  supports. 

ONE  GAG  BEATEN 

ORD  comes  from  New  Orleans  that  Gov. 
Huey  P.  Long’s  fancy  spite  bill  will  not  pass 
the  Louisiana  legislature.  It  appears  to  be  a 
dead  issue,  this  big  idea  of  levying  a  15  per  cent 
special  tax  on  the  advertising  revenue  of  the  daily 
press.  It  was,  of  course,  a  ridiculous  measure,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  malevolence.  Gov.  Long  and  his 
political  associates,  who  have  so  signally  failed  to  ride 
the  press  of  that  state,  were  plainly  putting  forth  a 
bluff,  but  that  has  been  called  to  the  ground,  not  only 
by  the  state’s  press  but  by  every  agency  in  this  coun¬ 
try  familiar  with  the  fact  that  our  economic  system, 
the  best  the  world  affords,  was  attacked  at  its  root 
by  politicians  who  meant  only  to  wreak  vengeance 
upon  their  press  critics.  The  best  that  Gov.  Long, 
who  might  better  have  been  named  “headlong,”  gets 
out  of  this  stupid  transaction,  in  our  view,  is  a  na¬ 
tional  reputation  keyed  to  that  of  the  newspapers  of 
his  home  state. 

As  might  have  been  expected  the  same  state  admin¬ 
istration  that  would  attempt  to  tax  the  press  out  of 
existence  would  appreciate  the  Minnesota  gag  law. 
Louisiana  is  also  facing  that  menace.  We  earnestly 
hope  that  some  of  the  editorial  brothers  in  Minne- 
,sota  who  so  gallantly,  albeit  blindly,  fought  to  assist 
the  politicians  of  that  state  to  put  “suppression  by 
injunction”  legislation  on  the  hook,  and  who  argued 
that  there  were  some  very  wicked  weekly  newspapers 
which  had  to  be  put  out  of  the  way  in  Minnesota,  will 
now  note  the  vicious  principle  has  spread  to  another 
state  where  the  issue  lies  directly  between  the  reputa¬ 
ble  and  influential  press  and  a  political  ring. 

The  tax  measure  in  Louisiana  was  bad,  but  the 
injunction  gag  law  is  worse.  It  means  that  any  news¬ 
paper  may  be  put  out  of  business  if  a  prosecutor  and 
a  judge  should  decide  that  it  has  persistently  pub¬ 
lished  slanderous  material.  Every  newspaper  man 
knows  how  every  crook  that  has  ever  been  attacked 
in  public  life  has  immediately  considered  himself 
lilielled.  slandered  and  held  up  to  scorn,  and  also  how 
often  such  persons  can  get  the  sympathy  of  public 
officials  who  have  little  knowledge  of  or  respect  for 
the  principle  of  free  press.  The  Minnesota  gag  law 
has  been  written  on  the  tablets  of  that  state,  and  only 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Ignited  States  can  demol¬ 
ish  tho.se  tablets.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Col.  R.  R. 
McCormick  of  Chicago  Tribune,  who  appealed  the 
case,  we  have  liope  that  this  will  be  accomplished. 
But  Louisiana  must  fight  this  vicious  principle.  It 
contains  the  germ  of  destruction. 


WELCOME  MR.  COOLIDGE! 

T  is  now  the  good  fortune  of  the  American  news¬ 
paper  reading  public  to  have  as  a  daily  contributor 
to  their  interest  in  current  affairs  the  retiring 
President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Coolidge.  An¬ 
nouncement  is  made  that  this  distinguished  name  will 
appear  daily,  beginning  July  I,  arrangement  for  tlie 
syndication  having  been  made  by  Richard  H.  Waldo, 
president  of  the  McClure  Syndicate.  Mr.  Coolidge’s 
daily  feature  will  be  brief,  perhaps  averaging  only 
150  words.  This  length  seems  an  admirable  vehicle 
for  him,  since  he  among  all  of  the  presidents  has  been 
best  loved  for  character  which  included  the  tradition 
of  simple  virtues  of  thrift  and  taciturn,  epigrammati- 
cal  expression.  In  his  state  papers  and  public  ad¬ 
dresses  Mr.  Coolidge  was  always  best  in  terse,  even 
laconic,  phrase.  If  he  writes  as  he  speaks  in  private 
conversation  his  stuff  will  be  a  tonic  for  the  thought 
of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Coolidge  is  the  second  president  in  modern 
times  to  engage  professionally  in  journalism,  follow¬ 
ing  retirement.  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  series  of  articles  in 
Kansas  City  Star,  and  republished  in  many  other 
newspapers,  are  remembered  appreciatively.  It  was 
the  ambition  of  President  Harding  to  retire  to  engage 
in  daily  newspaper  work,  but  in  his  case  the  event, 
cut  off  by  death,  would  merely  have  been  a  return  to 
the  editorial  desk  he  left  for  a  public  career. 

There  will,  we  dare  say,  be  considerable  specula¬ 
tion  as  to  author  royalties  to  be  paid  to  the  former 
President.  The  figure  is  not  announced.  It  is  held 
as  a  private  matter.  Considering  the  wide  distribu¬ 
tion  the  feature  will  receive  among  newspapers  which 
pay  lavishly  for  high-class  features,  and  in  further 
view  of  the  brevity  of  the  articles,  the  word  rate 
will  lie  extraordinarily  high.  Editor  &  Publisher 
was  this  week  told  that  Mr.  Coolidge’s  compensation 
will  be  at  the  highest  rate  per  word  ever  paid  to  any 
author,  with  the  exception  of  Will  Rogers,  for  con¬ 
secutive  daily  appearance.  We  believe  this  to  be 
correct. 

We  also  learn  that  Mr.  Waldo  first  asked  Mr. 
Coolidge  to  write  for  the  daily  press  when  he  left 
the  White  House.  The  idea  that  he  might 
freely  treat  business  and  political  subjects  and 
keep  his  philosophy  currently  in  the  public  eye  at  the 
present  time  induced  the  former  President,  we  arc 
told,  to  choose  the  daily  vehicle.  All  of  his  material 
will  be  telegraphed.  Like  many  a  practised  editor, 
Mr.  Coolidge  elects  to  write  his  stuff  with  lead  pencil 
on  a  pad.  Many  newspaper  men  at  Washington  are 
familiar  with  his  pencilled  notes.  He  writes  clean 
copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher  w’elcomes  Mr.  Coolidge  to  the 
ranks  of  the  Fourth  Estate. 


Nice  to  see  a  reporter  properly  honored  for 
a  good  job!  Admiral  Ryrd  has  shared  honors 
this  zoeek  zoith  Russcil  Ozven. 


NEW  VISION 

E  wish  to  commend  the  issue  that  Gilbert  T. 
Hodges  has  defined  as  one  which  will  particu¬ 
larly  animate  his  administration  as  president 
of  the  Advertising  Federation  of  America.  The 
Federation  will  organize  a  spirited  fight  in  behalf 
of  trade-marked  goods.  The  appeal  is  to  be  made 
on  scientific  lines  for  the  merchant  and  advertiser, 
demonstrating  that  trade-marked  brands  of  mer¬ 
chandise  protect  the  consumer  against  inferior  qual¬ 
ity.  The  object  is  to  show  how  advertising  is  a 
guarantee  both  of  quality  and  service. 

“The  big  job,”  said  Mr.  Hodges  to  Editor  &■  Pub- 
ushfh,  “is  to  build  greater  respect  and  confidence 
in  advertising,  so  that  the  merchant  will  know  that 
it  is  more  remunerative  to  handle  advertised  brands 
and  get  more  customers.  We  must  educate  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  believe  that  advertising  guarantees  quality.” 

Chain  store  and  specialty  merchandising  is  having 
an  effect  on  brand  advertising  and  distribution  in  this 
country.  Pushing  merchandise  by  the  methods  com¬ 
monly  used  in  chain  stores,  or  at  least  many  of 
them,  tends  to  disregard  advertising.  The  “just-as- 
good,”  “try  it”  and  special  sale  urging  over  counters 
is  calculated  to  create  consumer  demand  for  articles 
which  have  behind  them  no  advertised  guarantee  of 
the  original  manufacturer  or  distributor.  Mr.  Hodges 
and  his  associates  are  on  the  right  track. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


JOHN  F.  ROLFE,  publisher  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  recently 
spent  several  days  in  Corning,  N.  Y., 
where  for  25  years  he  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Corning  Evening  Leader. 

John  C.  Shaffer,  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post,  gave  a  luncheon  at  the 
CHiicago  Club,  June  23,  in  honor  of  Am¬ 
bassador  Charles  Gates  Dawes,  who 
recentlv  returned  from  England.  Mr. 
Shaffer  and  Mr.  Dawes  were  boyhood 
friends.  The  luncheon  was  attended  by 
70  guests. 

Oaude  C.  Bowers,  chief  editorial 
writer  for  the  New  York  Evening  World 
was  awarded  the  honorary  degree  of 
Litt.D.  at  the  commencement  exercises  at 
Holy  Cross  College  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
last  week. 

Oscar  G.  Foellinger,  publisher  of  the 
Fort  Wavne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Fort  Wayne  Rotary  Club 
recently. 

W.  W.  Canfield,  editor  of  the  Utica 
(N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch,  recently 
spoke  to  the  Men’s  Club  of  Utica  Cal¬ 
vary  Church  on  “Impressions  of  the 
Southwest.” 

Philip  N  Lajoie,  editor  of  LTndepend- 
ent,  French  language  daily  newspaper 
published  in  I'all  River,  Mass.,  is  the 
author  of  a  new  mass  “Saint  Dominic’s 
Mass.”  which  was  presented  for  the  first 
time  at  St.  Anne’s  Church  in  Fall  River 
Sunday. 

First  Lieutenant  Robin  B.  Pape.  West 
Point  '24,  son  of  Publisher  William  J. 
Pape  of  the  ll'aferbury  (Conn.)  Repub¬ 
lican- American,  has  been  assigned  to  the 
advanced  gunnery  course  at  the  coast  ar¬ 
tillery  school.  Ft.  Monroe.  V’a.,  because 
of  meritorious  work  in  a  special  course. 

F.  Lauriston  Bullard,  chief  editorial 
writer  for  the  Boston  Herald,  delivered 
the  commencement  address  at  Wooster 
College.  Wooster,  O.,  last  week. 

Oliver  L.  Hall,  editor  of  the  Bangor 
(Me.)  Commercial,  Colby  ’93,  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  General  Colby  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation. 

John  Stewart  Bryan,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Richmo>id  News-Leader, 
was  chairman  of  the  Virginia  committee 
which  went  to  New  York  city  to  wel¬ 
come  Admiral  Byrd  and  was  also  chair¬ 
man  of  the  reception  committee  which 
received  .\dmiral  Byrd  in  Richmond. 

Leon  Lowengard,  proprietor  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Sunday 
Courier,  had  a  narrow  escape  one  day 
last  week  as  his  automobile  skidded  on  a 
slippery  street  and  careened  over  a  bank. 
He  was  unscathed. 

Roy  Pinkerton,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Ventura  (Calif.)  Star,  who  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Vcmitura  Rotary  Club,  has 
been  in  attendance  at  the  Rotary  Inter¬ 
national  convention  in  Chicago,  follow¬ 
ing  which  he  plans  a  visit  to  Detroit, 
New  York  and  Washington. 

R.  fi.  Stewart,  publisher  of  the  Cedar 
Rapids  (la.)  Tribune,  labor  paper,  is 
confined  to  his  home  following  a  recent 
major  operation  in  the  state  university 
hospital^  at  Iowa  City.  During  Mr. 
Stewart’s  absence,  the  paper  is  being 
edited  by  Joe  McCormick,  formerly  of 
the  5'iou.r  City  (la.)  Journal  and  later 
a  city  eflitor  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.) 
Evening  Gazette. 

'Talbot  Patrick,  publi.sher  of  the 
(loldsborn  (X.C.)  Nnvs-.drgus  has  been 
named  North  Carolina  chairman  of  the 
.Atlantic  Coastal  Highway  Association. 
,  F-  Jordan,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Chatham  (N.B.)  Gazette,  published 
thrice  weekly,  was  recently  elected  a 
tn^ber  of  the  aldermanic  board,  of 
t-natham. 

Ci-  Ayard.  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Sackville  (N.B.)  Tribune,  was  re- 
*  mem^r  of  the  board  of  regents 
ot  Mount  .Allison  University,  Sackville, 
and  appointed  to  a  committee  to  select 
a  principal  for  Mount  Allison  Academy. 
I  ^  Anslow,  editor  and  publisher 

the  Camphellton  (N.B.)  Graphic,  was 
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recently  elected  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  of  Campbellton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  V.  Pettit,  Reynolds, 
Ill.,  celebrated  their  40th  weeding  an¬ 
niversary  June  19.  Mr.  Pettit  has  been 
editor  of  the  Reynolds  (HI.)  Press  33 
years  and  is  widely  known  among  the 
weekly  publishers  of  the  state.  He  is 
prominent  in  Masonic  circles. 

C.  E.  Dunscomb,  publisher  of  the 
Berkeley  (Cal.)  Gazette,  is  on  an  ex¬ 
tensive  trip  which  is  taking  him  to  the 
Rotary  International  Convention  by  way 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  New  York 
City.  He  is  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Dunscomb.  They  will  return  early  in 
July. 

Harry  I^e  Williams,  former  publisher 
of  the  Jonesboro  (Ark.)  Daily  Tribune, 
resigned  June  13  as  a  trustee  of  the 
State  Teachers  College,  Conway,  and  was 
appointed  by  Gov.  Harvey  Parnell  a 
meml)er  of  the  board  in  charge  of  the 
State  Hospital  for  Nervous  Diseases. 

George  F.  Milton,  editor  of  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  News  and  chairman  of  the  tax 
committee  appointed  by  Tennessee  busi¬ 
ness  men,  spoke  June  11  to  a  group  of 
business  organization  officials  in  the 
Hotel  Peabody,  Memphis,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  tax  revision.  Mr.  Milton  also 
addressed  directors  of  the  Memphis 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject. 

William  T.  Igleheart,  publisher  of 
the  Price  (Utah)  Nczvs-Adz’ocate,  has 
fully  recovered  from  a  serious  illness, 
and  recently  visited  in  Salt  I^ke  City, 
where  he  was  formerly  city  editor  of  the 
Tribune,  and  later  secretary  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor. 

Frank  P.  Cilass,  owner  and  publisher 
of  the  Montgomery  (.Ala.)  Advertiser, 
spent  June  11  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  as  a 
guest  of  his  .son,  J.  P.  Glass. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

RED  NICHOLS  and  Jack  Walsh  of 
the  Chieago  Tribune  advertising  de¬ 
partment  have  been  transferred  from  the 
local  to  financial  division. 

James  G.  Lewis  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  national  research  department 
was  in  Toledo  last  week  for  a  series  of 
conferences  with  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  leaders. 

Edward  M.  Ryan,  formerly  an  adver¬ 
tising  man  with  the  IPaterbury  (Conn.) 
Republican-American  is  now  on  the  ad 
staff  of  the  .Vcie  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register. 

B.  Ellis  Service  has  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  iMnsdale  (Pa.) 
North  Penn  Reporter. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Matthews,  for  10  years 
a  member  of  the  business  office  staff  of 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican- 
American.  has  resigned  to  go  to  New 
York  city  to  live.  .Miss  Leah  Goldberg 
has  been  promoted  to  Mrs.  Matthews’ 
place.  .Mrs.  Edwin  Reilly  has  been 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


HG.  SCHUSTER,  whose  appoint- 
•  ment  as  advertising  manager  of 
Chicago  Daily  News  was  recently  an¬ 
nounced  in  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher 
began  his  career 
as  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  solicitor 
on  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  begin¬ 
ning  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1913. 

Working 
through  the  var¬ 
ious  departments 
of  that  paper  he 
handled  automo¬ 
bile  advertising 
for  several  years 
and  in  November, 

1920,  joined  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Nezv  York  Daily  .\etcs. 

In  April,  1921,  he  returned  to  Chi¬ 
cago  to  handle  automobile  advertising 
for  the  Qiicago  Daily  News.  He  was 
placed  in  charge  of  national  advertising 
in  January,  1926,  remaining  in  that  capa¬ 
city  until  ins  recent  promotion. 


transferreil  from  classified  to  the  ac¬ 
counting  staff  and  Miss  Catherine  Dunn, 
of  Waterbury,  has  been  added  to  the 
office  staff. 

Miss  Margaret  Casey,  of  the  Omaha 
Bee-Nezvs  was  a  guest  of  Olga  Florence 
Hearst  of  the  Chicago  Herald  & 
E.ramincr  this  week  while  she  insj^cted 
the  women’s  telephone  rooms  of  the 
classified  advertising  departments  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  Daily  News,  American, 
Herald  and  Examiner.  Miss  Casey  is 
in  charge  of  this  branch  of  classified 
work  on  the  Bee-News. 

John  Stocktierger,  for  eight  years  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Van  Nuys 
(Cal.)  AVm’j,  has  resigned  to  take  a 
similar  position  with  the  Tribune  in  the 
same  town.  Before  coming  to  California 
he  was  with  various  newspapers  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Harry  Saul,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Regina  (Sask.)  Leader-Post,  is  sub¬ 
stituting  for  Col.  A'ictor  Sifton,  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  paper,  in  the  absence 
of  the  latter  who  is  attending  the 
Imperial  Press  conference  in  England. 

Ella  Howard  has  succeeded  Grace 
Conhoy  as  advertising  manager  of  the 
.\far.sh field  (Ore.)  Times.  Miss  Howard 
was  formerly  with  the  McMitinzille 
(Ore.)  Telephone-Register  and  the  Med¬ 
ford  (Ore.)  Daily  .Kezes.  Miss  Conboy 
has  gone  to  the  middle  west. 

Norman  L.  Robertson  now  represents 
the  Chicago  Tribune  advertising  service 
in  the  central  territory.  W.  J.  .Anderson 
is  a  new  representative  in  the  near 
western  territory. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


O.  O.  McIntyre 

Daily  and  Weekly  Features 


McIntyre 


ever  seen  .  .  . 
beauty  contest. 


.McIntyre  Iia.s  more  readers  who  follow  him 
•lay  hy  •lay  ami  week  hy  week,  ami  swear  hy 
him,  than  any  other  eoliimnist  who  ever  lived. 


!\oles  for  feiwv  editors;  It’s  always  rool  in  the 
.M^'Nauglit  •iffiees,  22  stories  above  Times  .Stpiare  .  ,  . 
\  isiting  editors  ami  publishers  are  invited  .  .  .  Write 
your  letters  home  on  our  typewriters  .  .  .  Ken  Kling 
has  the  largest  eolleetion  of  girl  (thotographs  we’ve 
They’re  coming  in  by  the  cartload,  in  the  W'indy  Kiley 


The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

V.  V.  McNitt  TIMES  BUILDING  Charles  V.  McAdam 

President  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  General  Manager 


A  Message  From 


The  GAXXETT 
NEWSPAPERS 

WHEN  two  of  the  Gannett  news¬ 
papers  find  a  successful  feature, 
and  three  more  take  it  on  their  ex¬ 
perience,  and  three  others  follow 
them,  then  there  must  be  a  compel¬ 
ling  reason  for  the  parade.  The 
managing  editor  of  The  Rochester 
Times-Union  explains  it  in  this 
letter: — 

During  the  last  two  weeks  that 
The  Times-Union  was  running 
“TARZAN  OF  THE  APES,”  a  cam¬ 
paign  was  put  on  to  secure  an  ex¬ 
pression  from  readers.  Readers  were 
notified  that  a  se¬ 
quel,  “The  Return 
of  Tarzan,”  could  be 
obtained,  but  would 
not  be  printed  un¬ 
less  they  were  anx¬ 
ious  to  have  the  story  continued. 
SEVERAL  THOUSAND  LETTERS 
AND  POSTAL  CARDS  WERE  RE¬ 
CEIVED.  No  attention  was  paid  to 
telephone  calls. 

The  letters  showed  that 
TARZAN  has  had  AN 
APPEAL  FOR  PERSONS  OF  ALL 
AGES  AND  ALL  PLACES  IN 
SOCIETY.  Quite  a  few  of  the 
letters  were  from  mothers  who 
praised  the  picture  -  story 
because  it  is  free  from 
slang  and  is  not  provoca¬ 
tive  of  ideas  which 
break  down  parental  dis¬ 
cipline. 


“Tarzan  of  the  Apes”  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Gannett  Group  by  The 
Albany  Evening 
/  News.  The  Utica  Ob- 

server-Dispatch  soon 
followed. 


Later  the  Rochester 
Times  •  Union,  Ogdens- 
burg  Republican-Journal, 
and  the  Olean  Herald 
started  the  story  on  the 
same  day.  A  few  weeks  later  the 
Malone  Telegram  began  Tarzan.  The 
Hartford  Times  followed  and  the 
latest  addition  to  the  Tarzan  group 
is  the  Elmira 
Star-Gazette. 


A  few  days  ago 
Mr.  Frank  Rob¬ 
erts,  our  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  was  telling  me  an  inter¬ 
esting  incident.  He  was  lunching  with 
one  of  the  most  successful  contractors 
of  Rochester.  Mr.  Roberts  had  a  copy 
of  the  city  edition  with 
him.  The  contractor  asked 
if  he  might  look  at  the  i 
paper.  He  turned  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  Tarzan  story.  I 
After  he  read  it,  he 
handed  it  back  to  Mr. 

Roberts,  who  told  him  to 
keep  the  paper.  He  said,  “No,  I  don’t 
want  it  now.  I’ve  read  Tarzan  and  I 
can  wait  until  I  get  home  for  the  rest 
of  the  paper.’’ 


;  had  a  copy 


District  managers  of  the  CIRCULA- 
j  TION  department  report  that  Tarzan 
I  has  STRONG  PULLING  POWER. 
Cordially  yours, 

PAUL  BENTON, 
Managing  Editor. 

Oner  again  the  pulling  power  of 
the  T.\RZ.\N  strip  by  K<lgar  Rice 
Burroughs  has  been  demonstrated. 

- - If  your  territory  is  open,  don’t 

you  think  that  the  TARZAN  strip 
is  something  you  must  have? 

United  Feature  Syndicate 

I  Metropolitan  Newspaper  Service 

I  Monte  Bourjaily  Maximilisn  Elser,  Jr. 

:  General  Maeiager  Vice-President 

63  Park  Row.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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J.  W.  Margers,  advertising  director  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  is  vacationing 
with  his  family  at  the  national  parks  of 
>outhern  Utah. 

James  C.  Van  Norman,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Herald,  has  returned  from  his  vacation. 

John  F.  Fitzpatrick,  treasurer  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  was  presented  a  gold 
watch  charm  as  a  token  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  his  services  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  governors  of  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Chamber  of  (.'ommerce,  upon  the 
completion  of  his  three-year  term  last 
week. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

A  XTHONY  U.AHL,  news  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  his  vacation,  spent  in  the 
Wisconsin  w(K)ds. 

John  Rogers,  formerly  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  is 
iK»w  a  member  of  the  reportorial  staff  of 
the  Chicago  Evening  .dmencan. 

.Mrs.  Margaret  Mann  Crolius,  woman’s 
page  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
has  recovered  from  a  recent  illness  and 
is  back  at  her  desk. 

Paul  Wakefield,  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  and  recently  correspondent  of 
the  United  Press  in  Paris,  France,  has 
been  added  to  the  committee  of  news- 
paiKT  men  who  are  handling  publicity 
for  the  guiMfrnatorial  campaign  of  K. 
S.  Sterling,  publisher  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post-Dispatch.  Others  on  the 
committee  include  Ed  Kilman,  Paul 
Yates  and  M.  H.  Jacobs,  all  of  the  Post- 
Dispatch  editorial  department. 

Horton  Edmands,  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Boston  Traveler,  and  a  captain  in 
the  infantry  reserve  and  intelligence 
officer  of  the  376  Infantry,  has  been 
promoted  to  major. 

A.  J.  Liebling  of  the  Providence 
Jounuil  city  staff  is  spending  his  two 
weeks  leave  in  New  York  with  F. 
Stanley  Chipman,  a  former  Journal  man 
now  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Telegraph. 

Dave  Scott,  soccer  editor  of  the  Boston 
Post,  and  Francis  McGrath,  sitortmg 
editor  of  the  Pall  River  (Mass.)  Herald- 
News,  attended  the  big  soccer  match  at 
the  Polo  (jrounds.  New  York  City  June 
22  Ix-tween  the  Fall  River  Marksmen 
and  the  Rangers  from  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Douglas  ti.  Tinsley,  formerly  on  the 
copy  desk  of  the  St.  Louis  Star  and 
other  dailies  in  the  Middle  West  and 
South  is  now  on  the  copy  desk  of  the 
.S'/.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press. 

Francis  Earle  Lutz,  of  the  Richmond 
( Va. )  Netes- Leader,  and  George  Arnold, 
of  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  covered 
New  York  City’s  reception  to  Rear  Ad¬ 
miral  Richard  Evelyn  Byrd  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  the  South  Pole  last  week. 

William  Murray,  formerly  of  the  staff, 
Pall  River  (Mass.)  Globe  as  police  and 
court  reporter,  is  now  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Loieell  (Mass.)  Sun. 

John  Perry,  veteran  reporter  on  the 
Hartford  (t!onn.)  Courant,  is  recovering 
from  an  illness  at  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Hyman  V’ogel  has  returned  to  the  re¬ 
write  staff  of  the  Detroit  Daily  Illus¬ 
trated  after  a  visit  in  the  east. 

lone  Quinby  of  the  Chicago  Evening 
Post  editorial  staff  whose  new  book  deal¬ 
ing  with  Chicago  women  murderers 
whom  she  has  interviewed  has  sold 
several  of  the  sketches  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  book  to  the  Macfadden  pub¬ 
lications.  The  tentative  title  of  the  book, 
to  be  published  by  Covici-Friede,  is 
“Women  W'ho  Kill.” 

J.  A.  M.  Cook,  of  the  Regina  (Sask) 
Leader-Post  staff  for  four  years  and 
formerly  in  newspaper  work  in  Ontario, 
has  resigned  to  open  a  news  bureau  in 
Regina. 

Frank  Perry,  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  city  staff,  leaves  next  week 
to  spend  his  annual  vacation  in  the 
Adirondacks. 


Fletcher  Isbell,  staff  of  the  IVashing- 
ton  Post,  has  returned  to  that  city  after 
a  visit  to  Fayetteville,  Fort  Smith  and 
DeQueens,  Ark.  He  attended  the  an¬ 
nual  commencement  of  the  University 
of  Arkansas,  of  which  he  is  an  alumnus. 

James  R.  Hinchey  of  the  Providence 
Journal  copy  desk  is  on  vacation  in 
Nantucket,  Mass.  He  formerly 'was  tn 
the  New  'York  A.  P.  office. 

J.  M.  Roberts,  Jr.,  city  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer,  spent  two 
days  last  week  with  relatives  at  Ashe¬ 
ville. 

Wendall  A.  Teague,  of  the  city  staff, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  and  Mrs. 
Teague  are  parents  of  a  daughter. 
George  Morgan,  also  of  the  Courant  city 
staff,  and  Mrs.  Morgan  are  parents  of 
a  son. 

John  Earle  Martin,  sports  columnist 
in  the  Providence  Journal  under  the  title 
“The  Observer,”  and  also  night  makeup 
man  on  that  paper,  is  spending  his  vaca¬ 
tion  in  Connecticut. 

Oviatt  McConnell,  former  reporter  on 
the  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  is  now  do¬ 
ing  similar  duty  for  the  Buffalo  Times. 

Bruce  Shanks,  staff  cartoonist,  and 
Michael  Bonevento,  radio  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Times,  are  on  a  vacation,  camp¬ 
ing  in  .Allegany  State  Park.  N.  Y. 

(ieorge  F.  Magenheimer.  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  Peoria  (111.)  Transcript, 
received  a  degree  of  bachelor  of  science 
from  Northwestern  I'niversity  on  June 
16.  He  majored  in  journalism  and  will 
return  to  the  Tanscript  as  a  member 
of  the  city  staff. 

Miss  Anne  E.  Berkeley,  of  Lynn, 
formerly  employed  of  the  Lynn  (Mass.) 
TelcgranrNcws,  was  graduated  from  the 
Portia  Law  school  of  Boston,  June  19. 

Donald  L.  Fessenden,  for  the  past  two 
years  on  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
city  staff,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
Boston  Herald. 

Miss  Dorothea  Petersen  of  the  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram  recently  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  master  of  science  in 
journalism  at  the  commencement  exer¬ 
cises,  Boston  University. 

Wilbur  F.  Halbert,  city  editor  of  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot,  is  back  on  the 
desk  after  two  months  in  the  Unite<l 
States  Cavalry  Schm)!  at  Fort  Riley. 
Kan.  He  is  active  in  National  Guard 
circles. 

Bertrand  K.  Hart,  literary  editor  and 
columnist  of  the  Pro7^devce  Journal. 
sailed  June  27  for  F'ngland  and  the 
continent  on  a  tour  which  is  to  last 
until  mid-September.  His  daily  column, 
“The  Sideshow”  on  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Journal,  will  be  conducted  by  him 
from  abroad  during  his  absence.  Robert 
W.  Kenney,  assistant  professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish  at  Brown  University,  will  act  as 
literary  editor  during  Mr.  Hart’s  tour. 

VV'illard  K.  Bassett,  formerly  of  the 
Boston  Herald,  has  joined  the  day  staff 
of  the  Providence  Journal.  He  replaces 
Eric  Liljeholm,  who  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Albany  Evening  News. 

Vernon  Whaley,  formerly  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Chicago 
T  ribune. 

John  Fairley,  veteran  Regina  news¬ 
paper  man.  has  resigned  from  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Regina  (Sask.) 
Leader-Post. 

Bert  Harris,  student  in  the  University 
of  Arkansas  school  of  journalism,  will 
serve  during  the  summer  months  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Jonesboro  (Ark.) 
T  ribune. 

James  Morgan  of  the  Boston  Globe  is 
writing  a  series,  “Along  the  Tercenten¬ 
ary  Trails,”  for  that  paper. 

Miss  Janice  Steinmetz,  daughter  of 
Gus  M.  Steinmetz,  editor  of  the  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  who  was  just 
graduated  from  State  (College,  has  joined 
the  Lancaster  New  Era  staff. 

Leary  W.  Adams,  for  several  years 
a  reporter  for  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Ob¬ 
server,  has  resigned. 

John  Drury  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
editorial  staff  has  revised  his  guide  book, 
“Chicago  in  Seven  Days,”  published  by 
Robert  McBride  &  Company. 


Archie  McDonald,  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  i$ 
motoring  through  New  England  for  hi» 
vacation.  William  Desmond,  Federal 
building  reporter,  has  his  desk  tem¬ 
porarily. 

Garence  Hines,  until  recently  sports 
editor  of  the  Springfield  (Mo.)  Repub¬ 
lican,  is  spending  the  summer  at  Bend 
Ore.,  and  is  devoting  his  time  to  relief 
work  on  the  Bulletin. 

Ralph  Brady,  Toledo  News-Bee  re¬ 
porter,  and  Mrs.  Brady,  are  parents  of 
a  daughter,  born  in  Toledo  hospital  last 
week.  It  was  the  thirteenth  baby  bom 
to  News-Bee  editorial  department  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  last  year. 

Blanche  Waltrip  Rose,  of  the  Toledo 
Blade  staff,  addressed  the  Toledo 
Womans’  .Advertising  Club  last  week. 

Margrete  Daney,  Toledo  Blade  feature 
writer,  and  Frank  Skeldon,  Blade  busi¬ 
ness  reporter,  are  taking  their  annual 
vacations.  Mr.  Skeldon  and  his  family 
are  in  Norfolk,  Va. 

Bill  Witt,  of  the  ctlitorial  staff  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and  other 
Oklahoma  newspapers,  and  formerly  of 
the  United  Press,  has  been  named  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  Southwestern  Air 
Club  of  Oklahoma  City.  Ernest  W. 
Fair,  magazine  writer  and  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  Oklahoma  City  News, 
wes  elected  vice-president  and  general 
manager. 

William  J.  Slator,  city  editor  of  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican,  who  is 
a  captain  in  the  Officers  Reserve  Corps, 
was  elected  vice-president  of  the  state 
department,  Connecticut  Reserve  Offi¬ 
cers,  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Hartford. 
Capt.  Slator  has  been  assigned  to  the 
press  bureau  at  (3amp  Devens,  Mass., 
this  summer. 

Miss  Julie  Pape  Atkins,  niece  of 
William  J.  Pape,  publisher  of  the 
Waterbiury  (Conn.)  Re  publican- Ameri¬ 
can,  who  is  a  student  at  Skidmore  Col¬ 
lege.  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  is  acting 
as  assistant  librarian  of  the  Republican- 
.American  during  the  summer. 

Charles  'N.  Weaver  of  Kittery,  Me.,  a 
Colby  graduate,  has  been  added  to  ffie 
staff  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Sunday 
Telegram. 

Victor  Shultz,  editorial  writer  for  the 
Des  .Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Tribune, 
has  been  ill  for  the  last  two  weeks. 

W.  J.  Moyer,  city  editor  of  the  Canton 
(O.)  Daily  News,  and  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Louise  Beebout  Moyer,  women’s  feature 
editor  of  the  News,  are  on  a  vacation 
motor  trip  in  the  east.  They  will  visit 
in  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  New  York 
and  Washington. 

.A.  H.  Wilkinson,  who  has  a  long  ra- 
ord  in  desk  and  street  work  with  Regina 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


FLASHES 


The  papers  have  spread  themselves 
pretty  well  on  the  Lindbergh  baby 
stories,  but  they  certainly  overlooked 
a  great  chance  for  an  eight-column 
streamer,  retaining  the  old  Flying  Fool 
atmosphere:  Baby  Roars  Welcome  to 
Lindy. — Edward  Hope,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 


Some  adorn  their  writings  with  his¬ 
torical  allusions,  others  seem  partial 
to  hysterical  illusions. — Florence  (Ala.) 
H  erald. 


Billboard  advertising  must  be  intended 
for  the  slow-poke  driver.  It  would  be  > 
mere  blur  to  the  average  motorist.— Ft- 
lYayne  News-Sentiiiel. 


It  is  well  that  no  photographs  were 
taken  of  the  signing  of  the  high  tann 
bill  by  President  Hoover.  Why  pe/' 
petuate  heartrending  scenes? — J- 
Wolf,  .Mihiaukee  Journal. 


Vagrant  thought :  In  all  the  year^ 
this  chronicler  has  been  dealing  out  fr« 
puffs  he  has  found,  strangely  enougti' 
people  of  the  theatre  are  the  least 
preciative.  And  equally  strange,  the 
newspaper  man  is  most  appreciative  o 
all. — O.  O.  McIntyre. 
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(Sask.)  newspapers,  is  ^e  editor  of  the 
new  Saskatchewan  Municipal  Record. 

Riley  P.  Miner,  aviation  editor  of  the 
Canton  (O.)  Daily  News,  is  writing  a 
series  on  “How  to  Fly.”  He  is  taking 
flying  lessons  at  McKinley  Airport  at 
Canton. 

Orin  Hackman,  night  city  ^itor  of 
the  Danville  (Ill.)  Contmercial-Nc*ws, 
and  Carl  Davidson,  reporter,  narrowly 
escaped  drowing  in  Lake  Vermilion  near 
Danville,  recently,  when  their  saillraat 
capsized  in  a  gust  of  wind.  Their  com¬ 
panion,  Leon  Harvey,  was  drowned  de¬ 
spite  their  efforts  to  rescue  him. 

John  O.  Kykyri,  formerly  with  the 
Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 

A.  D.  (jordon,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Prince  Albert  (Sask.)  Herald,  has  been 
appointed  motion  picture  censor  for 
^skatchewan. 

Hymen  Cohen,  market  editor  for  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  will  leave  July 
1  on  a  tour  for  the  purpose  of  estimating 
the  crops  of  the  Inland  Empire. 

(jordon  G.  Gauss,  who  was  graduated 
from  the  school  of  journalism  of  the 
University  of  Iowa  in  June,  has  joined 
the  feature  staff  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Sunday  Register. 

Lois  Thornburg,  who  was  graduated 
in  June  from  the  School  of  Journalism 
of  the  University  of  Iowa,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Tribune. 

Katherine  W.  Anderson,  wife  of  city 
editor  John  Anderson  of  the  Portland 


(Ore.)  Telegram,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Telegram  and  has  the  court  house 
run. 

Joseph  C.  Cooke,  reporter  for  the 
Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  is  on  a  week’s 
vacation. 

John  Griffe,  staff  writer  for  the  Fort 
Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest  American, 
spoke  June  13  at  the  Exchange  Club 
meeting  in  that  city. 

Melville  H.  James,  who  once  conducted 
the  “Call-It-a-Day"  column  of  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph  has  been 
ap|K)inted  editor  of  the  Auditor  General’s 
Department  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Charles  N.  Grant,  reporter  on  the 
Ansonia  (Conn.)  Evening  Sentinel,  re¬ 
cently  underwent  an  operation  for 
appendicitis. 

Clyde  W.  Metcalf,  city  editor  of  the 
.Augusta  (Me.)  Kennebec  Journal,  has 
been  commissioned  first  lieutenant  of 
infantry  and  assigned  to  the  staff  of  the 
43rd  Division. 

Harold  \V.  Johnson,  city  editor  of  the 
Berkeley  (Cal.)  Gazette,  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  vacation  rip  to  the  Grand 
Canyon. 

Gordon  Yates,  night  telegraph  editor 
of  the  Houston  Post-Dispatch,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  vacation  spent  in  Old 
Mexico. 

W’illiam  h'ulton,  son  of  Circuit  Judge 
William  Fulton  o  f  Kane  County, 
Illinois,  has  joined  the  reportorial  staff 
of  the  Chicago  Evening  American. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Nelson,  music  and 
woman’s  page  editor  of  the  Houston 
Post-Dispatch,  sailed  on  the  Algonquin 
from  Galveston,  June  14,  for  New  York 
City  where  she  will  stay  for  a  month 
on  her  vacation. 


Walter  W.  Watson,  formerly  o’f  the 
staff,  Indianapolis  News,  and  now  secre¬ 
tary  to  Mayor  Reginald  H.  Sullivan  of 
Indianapolis  was  injured  in  an  automo¬ 
bile  accident  last  week. 

Ted  Robinson,  author  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer's  daily  column,  “The 
Philosopher  of  Folly,”  is  spending  the 
summer  at  Cape  Cod. 

W.  G.  Vorpe,  Sunday  and  feature  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mrs.  Vorpe,  left  this  week  for 
a  six  weeks’  trip  to  VVales  and  England. 
They  went  via  Montreal  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  river. 

William  L.  McClure,  city  editor  of  the 
Ittdianapolis  Star,  is  on  vacation. 

Eugene  R.  Clifford,  Federal  building 
reporter  for  the  Indianapolis  Star,  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
from  Butler  University  this  week. 

William  Gordon  has  returned  to  his 
post  with  the  Seattle  Times  after  a  vaca¬ 
tion  in  Salt  Lake  City  where  he  was 
formerly  a  member  of  the  Telegram 
staff. 

Charles  Mulcahy  and  Harold  E. 
Hatch,  reporters  for  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  left  Cleveland,  June  20, 
on  a  five  weeks’  automobile  tour  to  the 
[Pacific  Coast  and  the  national  parks. 

J.  H.  Webb,  market  editor  of  the 
Clevelatul  Plain  Dealer,  with  his 
daughter  Dorothy,  is  back  after  a  vaca¬ 
tion,  part  of  which  was  spent  at  Great 
I^kes  points,  including  Detroit  and 
Cedar  Point. 

B.  H.  Robinson,  who  recently  resigned 
after  serving  the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret- 
News  for  ten  years  as  state  capitol  re¬ 
porter  has  been  appointed  executive 
secretary  of  the  Citizens’  Tax  Revision 
League  of  Utah. 


Miss  Harriet  Parsons,  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  reportorial  staff  is  in 
Europe.  Mrs.  Ethel  Laney,  secretary  to 
the  paper’s  city  editor,  and  Miss  Mary 
Hirschfield,  aid  to  editorial  promotion 
director  Charles  Conway,  are  back  from 
a  ten  day  tour  of  the  Great  Lakes 
taken  on  the  freighter  Bethlehem. 

Carl  Bower,  formerly  with  the 
Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette,  is  now  on  the 
staff  of  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital. 

Calvin  Manon,  formerly  with  the 
Kansas  City  Journal-Post,  and  who  prior 
to  a  serious  illness  was  filing  the 
.\rkansas  night  wire  for  the  .Associated 
Press  at  Little  Rock,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital  as 
state  editor  while  Richard  A.  Swallow 
is  on  leave  of  absence  seeking  the 
Republican  nomination  for  probate  judge. 

Newton  Culver,  Milwaukee  news¬ 
paper  man,  formerly  jwlitical  writer  for 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  was  a  re¬ 
cent  visitor  in  .Seattle.  Accompanied  by 
members  of  his  family,  Mr.  Culver  mo¬ 
tored  from  Milwaukee  to  Seattle. 

M.  H.  Brett,  state  editor,  Birmingham 
Xeies,  and  Ben  Creel,  city  editor,  Bir¬ 
mingham  Age-Herald,  with  their  wives, 
were  in  San  Antonio  recently  en  route 
to  Monterey,  Mexico,  on  a  tour  of  the 
Southwest. 

Parker  McAllister,  art  director  of  the 
Seattle  Times,  has  returned  from  a  vaca¬ 
tion  trip  in  Canada. 

William  Gordon,  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Seattle  "rimes,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Gordon,  visited  old  friends  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  on  his  vacation.  They 
made  the  trip  by  automobile. 

Betty  Stewart  feature  writer  for  the 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE 

in  a  speech  at  the 
Washington  Convention 
of  the  A.  F,  A.9  said: 
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...  a  vital  element  in  that  recovery  is,  of  course, 
the  part  played  by  commercial  research  in  the 
guidance  of  which  the  advertising  profession  is 
having  a  very  large  part .  .  .  Advertising  counsel 
is  faced  with  the  obligation  of  becoming  a  real 
marketing  service. 

Business  will  progress  out  of  the  slump  not  by  hit- 
or-miss  methods  but  by  a  cold  blooded,  far-sighted 
calculation  of  market  possibilities.  Local  and  national 
advertisers  today  are  carefully  investigating  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  a  profitable  return  on  their  advertising 
investment  before  buying  space.  To  change  lineage 
losses  to  gains  you’re  going  to  have  to  show  advertisers 
more  than  circulation  —  you’ve  got  to  show  them  a 
market,  bow  that  market  lives  and  how  the  people  in 
that  market  spend  their  money. 

Over  80  American  newspapers  have  increased  their 
lineage  at  a  decreased  selling  cost  by  using  Knight 
Certified  Market  Studies  and  Knight  promotion 
service.  You  can  do  the  same.  The  first  step  is  to  write 
for  complete  details  of  Knight  service. 

EMERSON  B.  KXIGHT,/fie. 

Certified  JMarket  Studies 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS  BUILDING 
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Our  first  customer— R*  Dun  &  Co* 

continues  our  satisfied  customer 
after  15  years  of  uninterrupted  service 


••  /:m.w  / 
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'^HE  pioneers  of  Ameri- 
■*■  can  made  dry  mats  wish 
to  express  their  sincere  ap¬ 
preciation  and  extend  their 
good  wishes  to  the  pioneers 
of  America’s  Mercantile 
Agency. 


yV  7  E  take  a  natural  pride  in  the 
fact  that  back  in  1915  when 
we  pioneered  in  the  development 
of  American  made  dry  mats,  our 
first  customer  was  R.  G.  DUN 
&  CO.,  a  company  which  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  before  had 
pioneered  in  the  publication  of 
the  mercantile  reference  books. 

Through  these  fifteen  years 
of  tremendous  progress  in  the 
world  of  business,  our  first  cus¬ 
tomer  has  continued  to  look  to 
us  to  serve  them  with 
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Seattle  Sundav  Times,  will  leave  shortly 
on  a  three-months  trip  to  Eurojje.  She 
is  on  leave  of  absence  and  her  position 
is  beiiiR  filled  by  Marion  Farriss,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington  student,  who  won 
the  Times’  scholarship  in  Journalism 
this  year. 

Hannah  Hinsdale,  of  the  Spokane, 
Spokesman-Ket’iexi',  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Dorothy  Neighbors  Department 
of  the  Seattle  times. 

Lieut.  h>nest  Pratt  has  returned  to 
the  San  Antonio  livening  Sews  reportor- 
ial  staff  after  two  years’  active  service 
in  the  Army  Air  Corps. 

Vaughn  Shoemaker,  cartewnist  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  Nnos,  and  Nick  Nichols 
of  Associated  Editors  are  enrolled  in 
the  cartoon  class  at  the  Chicago  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  conducted  by  Carey  Orr 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Eugene  Roper,  tri-state  and  agricul¬ 
tural  editor  of  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  accompanied  a  party  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  state  specialists  and  county  agri¬ 
cultural  agents  on  a  tour  through  the 
Middle  West  and  Canada.  The  party, 
which  left  Memphis  June  15,  was  due  to 
return  June  29. 

Francis  Keating,  of  the  Long  Island 
Daily  Press,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  and 
Arthur  McManus,  of  The  Daily  Star, 
Long  Island  City,  flew  to  Washin^on 
from  New  York  as  the  guests  of  Con¬ 
gressman  William  Brunner,  recently. 
They  returned  the  same  day. 

J.  W.  Gilbert,  an  associate  editor  of  the 
Seattle  Times,  is  back  on  the  job  after 
an  illness  of  several  weeks. 

W.  H.  Curry,  political  writer  for  the 
Seattle  Times,  is  accompanying  a  party 
of  American  and  British  Columbia  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  on  a  trip  over  the  route 
of  the  proposed  automobile  highway  from 
Vancouver,  B.  C.  to  interior  Alaska. 

Miss  Viola  Bozarth,  editor  of  the  Cyn¬ 
thia  Gray  department  of  the  Seattle  Star, 
is  ill  at  a  Seattle  hospital. 


WEDDING  BELLS 
JOHN  H.  FENTON,  of  the  Boston 
**  Herald  staff,  to  Miss  Margery  G. 
Douglas,  of  Winthrop,  June  17. 

T.  T.  Hunt,  city  hall  reporter  on  the 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Ilnterprtse,  and  Miss 
Velma  Jean  Welch  were  married  re¬ 
cently  at  the  home  of  the  bride’s  parents 
at  Port  Arthur.  Following  a  short 
wHding  trip  to  Biloxi  and  Gulfport, 
Miss.,  the  couple  returned  to  Beaumont. 

Charles  Bradley,  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  auditing  department,  to  Miss 
Adele  Miller  recently. 

Richard  H.  Wilkinson,  editor  and 
manager  of  the  Cxbrulge  anti  IThitins- 
ville  (Mass.)  Times,  a  weekly,  to  Miss 
Barbara  Patrician,  June  IS,  in  Walt¬ 
ham,  Mass. 

Paul  \'otz,  aviation  e<litor  of  the 
Philadelphia  livening  Ledger,  to  Miss 
Helen  McGear  of  (iermantown.  Pa., 
recently. 

John  Osl)orne.  Jr.,  of  the  .Associated 
Press,  Memphis  hureau,  to  .Miss  Rek'cea 
Hunt,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Edward  Keena,  of  the  H'aterbnry 
((.onn.)  .Inieriean’s  press-room  to  Miss 
(iladys  (ioodwin  in  \Vaterliury,  lime  J.V 

.Ambro.se  Falk,  sports  ixlitor  of  the 
Lima  (O. )  .Vcji'.v.  to  Miss  Eleanor 
Strasscr  of  Sandusky.  D.,  last  week. 

William  .Albert  Karsch,  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff.  Iron-wood  (Mich.)  Daily 
Globe,  to  Miss  Neva  Jo  Robinson,  Sun¬ 
day.  June  22,  at  Iroiidale.  Mo. 

^George  (iray,  of  the  editorial  staff. 
Vniontozvn  (Pa.)  Daily  Sezes-Standard. 
to  Miss  Margaret  A.  Knight,  recently. 

Carlton  Cressman,  on  the  news  desk 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  to  Miss 
Eveljii  West  of  Harrisburg.  Pa.  The 
couple  left  on  a  motor  trip  through 
New  England. 

Emerson  H.  Schill,  manager  of  the 
classified  department,  Sioux  City  (la.) 
Journal,  to  Miss  Marion  Fern  Sells,  Ft. 

Dodge,  Iowa,  June  18. 


Benjamin  J.  Reber,  night  editor  of  the 
Associated  Press  bureau  at  Baltimore,  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Carroll  Abell,  in  Balti¬ 
more,  June  16. 

Walter  F.  Morse,  of  the  staff  "Indian¬ 
apolis  Star,  to  Miss  Mabel  Casey  of 
Austin,  Ind.,  last  week. 

John  Oslwrne,  Jr.,  Memphis  corre- 
siHmdent  of  the  Associated  Press,  to 
Miss  Rebecca  Albers  Hunt  of  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  June  11,  at  Crawfordsville, 
.Ark.  Mr.  Osborne  left  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  staff  several  years 
ago  to  joint  the  A.P.  at  Knoxville. 

Calef  M.  Burbank  of  the  city  staff. 
Providence  (R.I.)  Jounuil,  to  Miss 
Miriam  E.  Dean  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  at 
the  Winthrop  Street  Baptist  church 
rectory  in  Taunton. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

pEORGE  R.  HOMES,  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  International 
News  Service  made  the  New  York 
bureau  his  headquarters  recently  while 
covering  the  New  Jersey  primary. 

F.  GiKidfellow,  manager  of  the  Chicago 
bureau  of  International  News  Service, 
is  spending  his  annual  vacation  in 
Montreal. 

Walter  Warren,  of  the  Associated 
Press  bureau  at  San  Francisco  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  vacation  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  mountains,  and  R.  J.  Newland  has 
returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

J.  R.  Smith,  formerly  in  the  sports 
department  if  the  Detroit  Daily  Illus¬ 
trated,  is  working  as  relief  man  in  the 
Detroit  bureau  of  the  United  Press  dur¬ 
ing  the  absence  of  J.  G.  Kelley  who  was 
called  to  his  home  at  Kingston,  Pa.,  by 
the  sudden  death  of  his  father. 

H.  T.  McLemore  of  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment,  International  News  Service,  New 
York,  is  on  his  annual  vacation.  He  is 
in  Atlanta,  visiting  friends  and  relatives. 

George  Crissey,  news  manager  of  the 
United  Press  bureau  at  San  Francisco, 
has  returned  from  a  vacation  in 
Yosemite. 

Les  Conklin  has  returned  to  the  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  staff  in  the 
New  A’ork  headquarters  as  wire  filer, 
after  a  year’s  leave  of  absence. 

Arthur  Herlihy,  night  Associated 
Press  Morse  operator  on  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn. »  Post-Telegram,  is  on  his 
annual  vacation. 

R.  Gordon  Brown,  city  hall  reporter 
for  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital,  has  gone 
to  the  Topeka  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press,  to  replace  Cieorge  Smith,  formerly 
of  the  Wichita  Eagle,  transferred  to  the 
Kansas  City  bureau. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

IJOSTON  EVENING  TRAN- 
SCRIPT,  Special  Financial  section, 
eight  pages.  June  19;  Special  Harvard 
I'niversity  Commencement  Section,  eight 
pages,  June  19;  ami  Summer  Resort  and 
Travel  Issue,  June  2S. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post, 
Tercentenary  Parade  edition,  June  21. 

Boston  .'iunday  Post,  Motor  Boat  sec¬ 
tion,  six  pages.  June  22. 


CENTRALIA 

(Southern  IllinoiMj 

AND  ITS  EVENING 

SENTINEL 

Affords  a  Principal  Market  and 
a  Semi-Metropolitan  Medium 
Which  Is  ALWAYS  Included  in 
ALL  Well  Planned  Campaigns  in 
Egypt. 

6500  PLUS — A.B.C. 

4c  FLAT— DIRECT 
“Don’t  Stay  if  it  Don't  Pay** 


EGYPT?  ASSDCIAfEO  DAILIES 

SECRETARY-  M A Rl DM, I L L I N □  I S 


L’ Independent,  French  language  daily, 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  St.  Jean  Baptiste  Day 
special  edition,  June  24,  36  pages. 

Boston  Sunday  Herald,  Summer  Mo¬ 
tor  Boat'  Number,  June  22. 

Providence  (R.I.)  Sunday  Journal, 
.Annual  Summer  Resort  Number,  10 
pages,  June  22. 

Lebanon  (Ind.)  Reporter,  special  edi¬ 
tion,  June  16,  for  Lebanon  Exposition 
and  Goodwill  Jubilee,  held  June  18-1. 

Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate,  4-page 
I'airfield  County  Ice  Company  plant 
oiK-ning  .section,  June  14. 

Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  travel  and 
resort  section,  16  pages,  June  15;  In¬ 
quirer,  same,  10  pages ;  Evening  Ledger, 
16  pages,  June  19.  t 

Paris  (Tex.)  .Morning  Xezes  published 
an  8-page  tabloid  seeffon  June  11  for 
the  .Arthur  Caddel  Company  department 
store  as  a  part  of  the  store’s  promotion 
of  its  twenty-ninth  anniversary  sale. 

Milford  (Mass.)  Daily  Xews,  48-page 
.Sesqui-t  eiitennial  Souvenir  Edition,  June 
17,  in  connection  with  the  1.50th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  town. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Ezvning  Post,  12- 
page  Tercentenary  Section,  June  18. 

Traverse  City  (Mich.)  Record-Eagle 
32-page  kioster  edition  coincident  with 
the  opening  of  the  new  Bark  Place 
hotel  in  that  city  recently. 

Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Daily  Graphic, 
progress  edition  marking  the  paper’s 
43rd  anniversary,  June  12. 

Reading  (Pa.)  Times,  Greater  Reading 
and  Berks  Edition,  60  jiages,  June  13. 

Monroe  (La.)  Morning  Post,  first 
anniversary  edition,  June  15. 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

E.  PERRY,  one  of  the  publishers 
•  of  the  .S'heboygan  County  Xews, 
Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis.,  has  purchased 
the  Dodtiez’ille  (Wis.)  Sun-Republic 
from  L.  S.  Bonynge. 


Carl  F.  Baker  has  purchased  the  Pint 
(Cal.)  Xews  from  Mrs.  W'illiam  Knapp. 

Wild  Rose  (Wis.)  Times,  a  weekly, 
was  sold  June  20  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Stevens, 
publisher  and  Bruce  W.  Stevens,  his 
son,  to  Charles  Buck,  of  (Thicago. 

J.  BTuce  Mendenhall,  associated  for 
the  last  six  years  with  the  .Moorpark 
(Cal.)  Enterprise,  has  sold  his  interest  in 
the  newspajier  to  locate  at  Roscoe.  Cal. 
He  has  started  the  Rosco  Register. 

Birch  Run  (Mich.)  Xczvs,  a  weekly, 
has  been  sold  by  Leo  Smreina  to  Charles 
Condon,  of  Frankenmuth,  Mich. 

Piru  (Cal.)  Xews  has  been  sold  by 
Mrs.  Alta  B.  Knapp,  widow  of  the  late 
William  Knapp,  former  owner  to  (Tarl 
F.  Baker,  for  many  years  city  editor  of 
the  Inglewood  (Cal.)  Xews,  and  until 
recently  editor  and  part  owner  of  the 
South  Antelope  Valley  Press. 

ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

WEN  DELI  N  KNELLER,^  pressnxim 
^  foreman  of  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily 
Press,  is  confined  to  St.  Luke’s  Hospital, 
Utica,  by  serious  illness. 

J.  Colby  Adams,  72,  who  was  fore¬ 
man  for  30  years  of  the  composing  room 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram, 
left  June  22  for  Colorado  Springs,  where 
he  will  reside  at  the  Printers’  Home. 

Frank  T.  Owens,  day  foreman  in  the 
composing  room  of  the  Utica  (N.Y.) 
Daily  Press,  has  begun  his  46th  con¬ 
secutive  year  of  service  with  the  paper. 


ADDS  LOCAL  COLUMN 

A  new  local  column  “A1  in  Fun" 
written  by  Allen  Saunders,  former  lan¬ 
guage  professor  at  Wabash  college,  has 
been  started  bv  the  Toledo  Xews-Bee. 


EDITOR  APPOINTED  MAYOR 

Hugh  Mars,  editor  of  the  Jefferstn 
(Ore.)  Review,  has  been  appointed 
mayor  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by 
resignation. 


You  Can 
Save  With 

BURGESS 
DRY  MATS! 


u;/ 

* 


BURGESS  DRY  MATS  assure  better 
printing  results,  at  the  same  time  speed¬ 
ing  up  work  in  the  stereotype  room. 
BURGESS  DRY  MATS  are  priced  as 
low  as  quality  and  good  business  practice 
will  permit.  They  are  priced  according  to 
the  working  requirements  expected  of 
them. 

BURGESS  DRY  MATS  come  to  you 
mill -conditioned,  ready  to  use,  and  are 
packed  one  hundred  (100)  to  a  bundle — 
five  (5)  bundles  to  a  case.  Each  bundle 
is  wrapped  in  waxed  kraft  paper,  then 
hermetically  sealed  in  asphalt  kraft  to  in¬ 
sure  their  arrival  in  best  condition. 

BURGESS  DRY  MATS  come  to  you 

packed  in  wire -bound  packing  cases. 

These  are  strong,  light  in  weight  and 
flexible — saving  you  money  on  freight. 

If  you  have  not  tried  these  improved 
Burgess  mats,  send  in  at  once  for  sam¬ 
ples.  Be  sure  you  mention  the  type  of 
casting  box  you  use;  also  the  shrinkage 
desirecT  so  we  can  forward  you  the  right 
mat,  properly  conditioned. 

STEREOTYPE  MAT  DIVISION 

C.  F.  BURGESS  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

Harris  Trust  Building,  Chicago 


LABORATORY 

PRODUCT 


s 
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Architect's  drewiniof  the  new  midtown  plant  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
located  at  455  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City  Lockwood  Greene 
Engineers,  Inc.,  architects  and  builders. 


The  Wall  Street  Journal  gives  Goodrich 
rollers  thorough  trial  in  downtown  plant 
.  .  .  reorders  for  new  midtown  plant 


The  well  planned  and  attrac¬ 
tive  new  building  which  houses 
the  midtown  plant  of  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  splendidly  reflects 
the  efficient  character  of  the  paper 
that  chronicles  the  progress  of 
American  finance. 

From  the  nature  of  its 
activities,  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  habitually  requires 
complete  information  and 
exact  calculation,  always 
keeping  in  mind  the  long 
term  value  of  every  invest¬ 
ment  considered.  Especially 
significant,  therefore,  is  the 
decision  to  equip  the  Goss 
Unit -Type  Octuple  Press 
at  the  new  midtown  plant 


with  Goodrich  One  Set  Rollers, 
after  a  thorough  trial  of  these  roll¬ 
ers  at  the  downtown  plant  had 
proved  their  exceptional  value. 

Think  of  the  advantages  of  these 
rollers  in  terms  of  your  own  press¬ 


room.  They  free  you  from  the  usual 
troubles  due  to  climate  changes. 
They  eliminate  wash-ups.  You  ob¬ 
tain  sharper  printing.  Half-tones 
are  always  clean.  There  is  no  chang¬ 
ing  and  doctoring  of  rollers.  They  do 
not  hold  dust.  They  last  so 
much  longer  than  old-type 
rollers  that  they  will  more 
than  pay  for  themselves 
out  of  extra  wear  alone. 

We  will  gladly  send  ad¬ 
ditional  information — let  us 
prove  that  Goodrich  One 
Set  Rollers  can  bring  their 
economies  and  trouble¬ 
saving  features  to  your 
own  pressroom  problems. 
Write  us  today. 


Photo  shows  new  Goss  Unit-Type  Octuple  Press  installed  at 
midtown  plant.  Equipped  with  Goodrich  One  Set  Rollers. 


Niles  and  Nelson,  Inc. 

75  West  Street,  New  York  .  .  .  Exclusive  distributors 


Goodrich  One  Set  Rollers 
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ASSOCIATIONS 

SIXTY  members  of  Chicago  Advkr- 
TisiNG  Council  were  taken  for  an  air¬ 
plane  ride  last  week  over  the  loop  and 
lakefront  of  the  city  in  the  director’s 
plane  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Indiana,  through  the  courtesy  of  Allan 
Jackson,  vice-president. 

Weekly  luncheon  meetings  of  the  New 
York  League  of  Advertising  Women, 
which  are  held  every  Wednesday  at  the 
Hotel  Astor,  have  been  discontinued  for 
the  summer.  They  will  be  resumed  early 
in  September. 

Hubert  J.  Echele,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Warwick  Typographers  is  the  new 
president  of  the  St.  Louis  Advertising 
Club.  He  will  take  office  on  July  1. 
Douglas  V.  Martin,  Jr.,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Globc-Dcmocrai,  has  been 
elected  first  vice-president. 

J.  M.  McKihben,  Pittsburgh  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  the  Westinghouse  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Advirtising  Club. 

R.  W.  Staud  of  the  Benjamin  Electric 
Company  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Engineering  Advfrtisirs’  Associa¬ 
tion  OF  Chicago,  succeeding  H.  F.  Bar- 
rows  of  the  Austin-Western  Machinery 
Company. 

National  Amatei;r  Press  .Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  .S5th  annual  convention 
in  Boston,  July  2  to  5. 

North  Suburban  Press  Clttb  of 
Massachusetts  held  its  second  annual 
frolic  and  ball  at  the  Spanish  Cables  at 
Revere  Beach  June  25  with  stars  of  the 
stage  and  screen  providing  entertain¬ 
ment. 

More  than  200  members  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Association  of  Craftsmen 
Printers  attended  the  annual  outing  re¬ 
cently  at  Lake  Quonnipaug,  North  Guil¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Denver  Woman’s  Press  CmB  annual 
theatre  party  was  held  at  the  Elitch  Gar¬ 
dens  theatre  June  23.  Proceeds  will  be 
used  for  the  organization’s  educational 
and  philanthropic  work. 


SouTHWF.ST  Missouri  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  convened  June  20  at  Greenville  for 
the  first  part  of  its  annual  session,  the 
second  part  being  held  at  Piedmont. 
O.  W.  Chilton,  Caruthersville  Democrat- 
Argus,  is  president  of  the  group. 

The  visiting  editors  were  welcomed  by 
Dr.  John  P  Wagner,  and  Fred  Naeter, 
of  the  Cape  Giarardeau,  Southeast  Mis- 
sovrian,  and  J.  H.  Wolpers,  Poplar 
Bluff,  spoke  at  the  afternoon  session. 
At  the  banquet,  at  which  George  W. 
Stivers,  Piedmont,  was  toastmaster,  the 
speakers  included  Walter  Williams, 
president  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
and  M.  E.  Swaim,  president  of  the 
Missouri  Press  Association. 

Mrs.  Frances  R.  Howell  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Women  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh  Advertising  Club  has 
elected  J.  M.  McKihben,  Pittsburgh  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  Westinghouse 
h'lectric  company,  president  succeeding 
R.  B.  Daniel. 

U'oman’s  Advertising  Club  of  Toledo' 
elected  officers  recently  as  follows: 
■Miss  Irma  Noonan,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Rainie-Barbour  Co.,  pres¬ 
ident;  Leanore  Mills,  vice-president; 
Betty  Baxter,  secretary,  and  Ethel  Hart, 
treasurer.  Members  of  the  executive 
committee  are  Marion  Powell,  Marjorie 
Houck,  Bess  Leeper  and  Helen  Dixon. 

Clevexand  Advertising  Club  has  re¬ 
elected  James  Leslie  Hubbell  president 
for  the  ensuing  year.  Membership  has 
increased  to  more  than  1,000. 

Ginvention  dates  for  the  Advertising 
Spex'ialty  Association  have  been 
changed  to  Oct.  6  to  8,  1930  from  Sept'. 
IS,  Bernice  Blackwood,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  announces.  The  association  has  re¬ 
served  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Stevens  Hotel, 
Qiicago  for  exhibits. 

Chicago  Advertising  Post  of  the 
.American  Legion  held  its  annual  spring 
golf  outing  at  Nippersink  Lodge,  Genoa 
^City,  Wis.,  recently. 

Alice  Allison  Lide  of  Carlowville, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Ala¬ 


bama  Writers  Conclave.  Other  new 
officers  are:  Scottie  Frazier,  Dothan, 
vice-president ;  May  Holder,  Birming¬ 
ham,  recording  secretary,  and  Maud 
Hudson,  Selma,  corresponding  secretary. 

SCHOOLS 

David  C.  H.  loo  of  Canton,  China, 
has  arrived  in  Columbia,  Mo.,  to 
enter  the  School  of  Journalism,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri,  as  the  first  Yenching- 
Missouri  fellow  from  Yenching  Univer¬ 
sity,  Peiping.  Mr.  Loo  will  study  in  the 
School  of  Journalism  two  years,  receiv¬ 
ing  his  Bachelor  of  Journalism  and  his 
Master  of  Arts  degrees.  He  has  been 
employed  during  the  present  year  as  de¬ 
partmental  secretary  and  assistant  in 
journalism  at  Yenching  University. 

Roy  E.  Morgan,  named  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Penn  State  Collegian  for  next 
year,  is  a  son  of  M.  J.  Morgan  of  the 
mechanical  staff  of  the  State  College 
(Pa.)  Times. 


INJURED  IN  PLANE  CRASH 

Vic  Kasper,  state  editor  of  the  Peoria, 
(Ill)  Journal,  and  Clifford  Claus,  staff 
photographer,  narrowly  escaped  seriou* 
injury  on  June  14,  when  the  airplane  in 
which  they  were  starting  a  trip  to 
Kewanee  struck  a  hedge  and  was 
wrecked.  The  two  passengers  and  the 
pilot  were  thrown  clear  of  the  plane. 

QUITS  PUBLICITY  POST 

Bruce  A.  McKelvie,  director  of  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  British  Columbia  govern¬ 
ment,  has  resigned  to  become  news  editor 
of  the  Victoria  Colonist,  one  of  Canada’s 
oldest  newspapers.  He  will  be  succeeded 
as  director  of  publicity  by  Gordon  Smith. 

RETURNS  TO  COAST 

C.  B.  Blethen  II,  son  of  Col.  C.  B. 
Blethen,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Seattle  Times,  has  returned  to  Seattle  t 
after  an  extended  Eastern  trip.  I 


The  Motor 
That  Costs 
No  More  to 
Buy  but  Less 
to  Operate 


”Your  Offset  Motor  Is  Ideal” 

So  says  THE  DAILY  EVENING  ITEM, 
Lynn,  Mass. 

“We  have  FOURTEEN  of  your  motors  in  use  on  our  Linotype 
machines  and  they  give  excellent  service.  Your  offset  motor  seems 
to  be  ideal  for  its  purpose.  A  little  oil  and  cleanliness  are  its  only 
requirements  in  the  way  of  care  to  get  the  utmost  efficiency.” 
Hastings  &  Sons  Pub.  Co. — C.  K.  Hastings,  Treas. — Scores  of  other 
papers  large  and  small  are  having  the  same  experience.  Cushmans 
just  don’t  seem  to  wear  out.  May  we  prove  it  to  you?  Equip¬ 
ment  furnished  direct  by 

CUSHMAN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
CONCORD,  N.  H. 


//u,  ■//  .Xrrr.,- 


To  Newspaper 
Publisners 

Dwight  W.  .borrow  gave  us  some¬ 
thing  to  think  about  when  he  said  the  other | 
day; 

"But  after  all  is  said  and  done 
the  most  effective  cure  for  bad 
times  rests  with  business  men 
themselves.  There  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  individual  faith, 
for  individual  courage,  it 
seems  to  be  a  fundamental  rule 
of  human  nature  that  men  usually 
go  along  'with  the  crowd.  When 
other  men  about  us  are  hopeful 
and  optimistic,  we  are  hopef'dl 
and  optimistic.  V/hen  other  men 
are  pessimistic,  v/e  are  pessi¬ 
mistic.” 

Two  very  necessary  attributes 
for  an  advertising  man  are  a  hopeful 
nature  and  an  optimistic  temperament. 

These  two,  coupled  with  energy,  will  pro¬ 
duce  advertising  patronage  vdierc  ‘‘'high 
pressure"-  canvassing  fails. 

We,  as  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  National  field,  spend  little 
time  in  studying  charts  of  losses. 

J  We  go  out  and  fight  for 


business. 


Woolworth  Tower 
New  York  City 
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SOUTHERN  PUBLISHERS 

OF  CHAINS  OF  NEWSPAPERS  APPRECIATE 
THE  ECONOMIES  AND  ADVANTAGES  OF 

DUPLEX  PRESSES 

FOR  EVERY  NEWSPAPER 

FOR  INSTANCE  THE  FENTRESS-MARSH  SYNDICATE  OF  TEXAS 

IS  DUPLEX-EQUIPPED  IN  EVERY  PLANT 

THE  AUSTIN.  TEXAS  —  AMERICAN-STATESMAN  —  1 6  PAGE  TUBULAR 
THE  WACO,  TEXAS  —  TIMES-HERALD  —  TWINNED  1 6  PAGE  TUBULAR 
THE  BROWNSVILLE,  TEXAS  —  HERALD  —  16  PAGE  TUBULAR 
THE  CLEBURNE.  TEXAS  —  TIMES-REVIEW  —  1 2  PAGE  TUBULAR 
THE  LAREDO.  TEXAS  —  TIMES  —  12  PAGE  TUBULAR 
THE  PORT  ARTHUR.  TEXAS  —  NEWS  —  1 6  PAGE  TUBULAR 
THE  BRECKENRIDGE,  TEXAS  —  AMERICAN  —  MODEL  A  FLAT  BED 
THE  CISCO.  TEXAS  —  NEWS  —  MODEL  A  FLAT  BED 
THE  EASTLAND,  TEXAS  —  TELEGRAM  —  MODEL  A  FLAT  BED 
THE  ORANGE.  TEXAS  —  LEADER  —  MODEL  A  FLAT  BED 
THE  MINERAL  WELLS.  TEXAS  —  INDEX  —  HIGH  SPEED  FLAT  BED 
THE  RANGER.  TEXAS  —  TIMES  —  HIGH  SPEED  FLAT  BED 

OTHER  LEADING  SOUTHERN  SYNDICATES  AND  NEWSPAPERS  USING  DUPLEX  PRESSES  ARE  — 

THE  ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  THE  DURHAM  HERALD 

THE  C.  E.  PALMER  NEWSPAPERS  THE  H.  F.  BYRD  NEWSPAPERS 

THE  LINDSAY-NUNN  NEWSPAPERS  THE  TAMPA  TIMES 

THE  CHARLOTTE  NEWS  THE  PULLIAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 

THE  OSCAR  STAUFFER  NEWSPAPERS  THE  D.  W.  STEVICK  NEWSPAPERS 

THE  LEXINGTON  HERALD  THE  SAVANNAH  PRESS 

THE  HOWE  NEWSPAPERS  THE  WILLIAM  PRESCOTT  ALLEN  NEWSPAPERS 

AND  MANY  OTHERS 

OUR  CUSTOMERS  WRITE  OUR  ADS 


FOR  THE  METROPOLITAN  FIELD  —  THE  DUPLEX  SUPER  DUTY  INTERCHANGEABLE  UNIT  PRESS 


For  the  Intermediate  Field 
The  Duplex  Flat  Bed  Web  Press 


For  the  Smaller  Field 
The  Duplex  Flat  Bed  Web  Press 


THE  DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

BATTLE  CREEK.  MICHIGAN 


TT  has  intrusted  G-E  electric  heat- 
ing  equipment  with  the  tremen¬ 
dous  task  of  melting  all  the  metal 
required  for  the  largest  daily  news¬ 
paper  circulation  in  America. 

Following  the  example  set  by  so 
many  progressive  newspapers,  it  in¬ 
stalled  G-E  heating  units  in  its  two 
huge  Wood  stereotype  furnaces.  It 
purchased  Speed  scorchers  and  Lud¬ 
low  Elrods  —  both  of  which  use  G-E 
electric  heating  units  as  standard 
equipment.  And,  finally,  it  installed 
G-E  heating  units  in  its  Goss  flat¬ 
casting  furnace  and  in  its  Channing 
re-pigging  furnace. 

General  Electric,  pioneer  in  the 
application  of  electric  heat  to  print¬ 
ing  equipment,  has  developed  it  to 
such  an  extent  that  any  publisher,  at 
moderate  cost,  can  slip  G-E  heating 
units  into  his  new  or  existing  print¬ 
ing  equipment  and  enjoy  all  the 
advantages  of  Electric  Heat. 


INVESTIGATE 

ELECTRIC 

HEAT 


y 


Gois  2-ton  flat -casting  furnace  equipped 
with  6  G'E  )-kw.  heating  units  and  G-E 
automatic  control 


Ludlow  “Elrod”  equipped 
with  6  G-E  heating  units 
and  G-E  automatic  control 


and  G-E  automatic  control 


9 


/> 
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SCRIPPS-CANFIELD  EXECUTIVES  REPORT 
PROGRESS  AT  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 

Circulation  and  Linage  Increases  General  in  Group — Canfield 
Stresses  Vigorous  Promotion — Hahn  Speaks  on  Con¬ 
tempt — Program  of  Community  Service  Is  Outlined 


(By  telegraph  to  Eoitob  &  Publishek) 

PORTLAND,  Ore.,  June  23.— Sixty 
Scripps-Canfield  editorial  and  business 
executives  held  their  annual  three-day 
conference  June  21,  22,  23  at  Gearhart, 
Ore.,  on  the  Pacific,  near  this  city. 

Increased  circulation,  more  linage  and 
larger  profits  were  reported  by  every 
newspaper  in  this  western  group  for  the 
year  ending  June,  1930.  Circulation 
gains  ranged  from  two  to  46  per  cent. 

After  a  quick  survery  of  advances 
made  during  the  past  12  months  oi  un¬ 
certain  business,  the  Scripps-Canfield 
executives  mapp^  out  a  general  pro¬ 
gram  of  editorial  service  to  their  com¬ 
munities. 

“Newspapers  that  are  wisely  man¬ 
aged,  vigorously  promoted  and  courage¬ 
ously  edited  will  make  progress  now, 
in  a  time  of  national  and  world-wide 
economic  unrest,  just  as  surely  as  during 
any  other  time,”  said  B.  H.  Canfield, 
chairman  of  the  board.  “In  fact,  this 
era  of  adjustment  gives  such  newspapers 
added  opportunity  because  it  eliminates 
the  element  of  luck.  No  newspaper  can 
ride  along  on  a  prosperity  wave  this 
year.  Growth,  right  now,  must  and  can 
be  won  by  intelligent  hard  work.” 

Sumptuary  legislation  of  every  sort 
was  emphatically  condemned  in  resolu¬ 
tions  adopted  by  the  conference.  The 
newspapers  pledged  themselves  to  carry 
on  their  campaign  against  all  legislative 
and  judicial  attempts  to  abridge  free 
speech  and  free  press,  and  against  cen¬ 
sorships  of  every  sort,  and  the  exercise 
of  arbitrary  power  by  public  officials. 

S.  S.  Hahn,  counsel  for  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Record,  discussing  “Contempt  of 
Court,”  outlined  the  process,  and  fold 
told  how  judges  continually  seek  to 
usurp  power  to  punish  newspapers  that 
criticise  their  acts.  Present  with  him 
were  the  three  Record  editors  recently 
haled  into  court  because  they  condemned 
the  Los  Angeles  District  Attorney  and 
Grand  Jury  for  failure  to  indict  officials 
of  the  defunct  Julian  Petroleum  Com¬ 
pany.  Their  case  is  pending. 

“If  these  men  go  to  jail  for  contempt 
of  court  a  dangerous  precedent  will  be 
established  imperilling  every  editor  in 
the  land  who  dares  to  criticise  the  mal¬ 
administration  of  justice  by  some  dumb¬ 
bell  in  ermine,”  said  Hahn. 

E.  W.  Scripps,  reporting  on  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  two  Scripps-Canfield  Invest¬ 
ment  Companies,  showed  a  healthy  record 
of  dividend  payments  to  hundreds  of 
employes  of  the  various  newspapers,  who 
thus  participate  in  the  profits  of  the 
concern. 

Resolutions  expressing  deep  regard  for 
Jay  \V.  Curts,  treasurer  and  general 
counsel,  unable  to  attend  because  of  ill¬ 
ness,  were  adopted  and  wired  to  Mr. 
Curts. 

Advertising  prospects  were  discussed 
by  Louis  L.  Gilman,  of  Gilman,  Nicoll 
&  Ruthman,  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  Scripps-Canfield. 

Scripps-Canfield  men  present,  besides 
many  junior  executives,  included :  B.  H. 
Canfield,  chairman  of  the  board ;  E.  W. 
Scripps;  James  G.  Scripps;  H.  W.  Par¬ 
ish  and  A.  J.  Ritchie,  the  latter  two  re¬ 
spectively  general  manager  and  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Northwest  group;  H.  B. 
R.  Briggs,  assistant  chairman  of  the 
board;  E.  C.  Rodgers,  president  of  the 
Rodgers  group;  Jim  Marshall,  editor  of 
Western  Features ;  Dana  Sleeth,  editorial 
writer;  and  the  following  representing 
their  several  newspapers : 

Seattle  Star,  F.  W.  Webster,  business 
manager,  George  Donohue,  circulation 
manager,  H.  E.  Marshall,  advertising 
manager,  Leo  H.  Lassen,  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

Tacoma  Times,  M.  H.  Voorhees, 
president,  Leonard  S.  I-anglow,  editor. 

Sfokane  Press,  E.  W.  Jorgenson,  edi¬ 
tor,  W'arrcn  H.  Steen,  advertising  mana¬ 
ger. 

Cocur  D’Alene  (Idaho)  Press,  H.  F, 


Kretchman,  editor,  W.  G.  Arnold,  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

Portlatui  News,  R.  J.  Benjamin,  edi¬ 
tor,  C.  W.  Myers,  business  manager, 
Harry  W.  Ely,  circulation  manager, 
John  P.  Fink,  advertising  manager. 

Boise  Capital  News,  H.  A.  Lawson, 
publisher,  C.  Ray  Allen,  business  mana¬ 
ger,  Chet  Reese,  managing  editor,  H.  B. 
Davies,  advertising  manager. 

Logan  (Utah)  Herald,  N.  Gunnar 
Rasmuson,  publisher. 

Provo  (Utah)  Herald,  R.  W.  Goodell, 
editor,  J.  A.  Owens,  advertising  mana- 
ger. 

San  Luis  Obispo  (Cal.)  Telegram  and 
Tribune,  Ralph  A.  Shelton,  advertising 
manager. 

Los  Angeles  Record,  Neil  S.  Hellis, 
business  manager,  Gilbert  Brown,  edi¬ 
tor,  Rod  L.  Brink,  managing  ^itor, 
Josejffi  Regan,  circulation  manager. 

The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Dispatch,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Alfred  O.  Andersson,  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  C.  H.  Newell,  business 
manager,  and  Lewis  W.  Bailey,  editor. 

BLETHEN  PROMOTES  CHANDLER 

Managing  Editor  Now  ABsistant 
Editor — Succeeded  by  Brazier 

Col.  C.  B.  Blethen,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Seattle  Times,  has  appointed 
W.  D.  Qiandler  assistant  to  the  editor- 
in-chief.  Simul- 
taneously  Carl  E. 
Brazier  was 

^ made  managing 
editor  the 
b  Times. 

1  *’  Chandler 

was  managing 
_  editor  of  the 

Times  prior  to 
his  recent  promo- 
t  i  o  n  and  Mr. 

^  Brazier  was  as- 

sistant  managing 
editor.  Both 
VV.  D.  Cbandle*  men  have  been 
associated  with 
the  Times  for  a  long  jperiod,  Mr. 
Chandler’s  service  covering  fifteen  years# 

h'ew  newspaper  men  are  better  known 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  than  Mr.  Chandler 
to  all  of  whom  he  is  known  as  “Bill.” 

HEADS  VITAPRINT  CORP. 

Raymond  Levy,  formerly  account  and 
sales  executive  with  Rudolph  Moss,  Inc., 
of  New  York,  has  been  elected  president 
of  National  Vitaprint  Corporation  of 
Chicago.  A  New  York  office  has  been 
opened.  Vitaprint  was  originally  con¬ 
ceived  to  enable  screen  stars  to  distrib¬ 
ute  pictures  of  themselves  at  a  low  cost. 
It  is  now  being  used  commercially. 


/^ONE  are  the  days  / 

when  a  national 
advertiser  could  “cover 
the  southeast”  from  out- 
side  Florida.  Such  days 
have  been  long  gonel  But  ^ 
the  new  census  proves  it  sta¬ 
tistically!  And  “Florida’s 
E  Foremost  Newspaper”  con- 
tinues.  as  for  the  past  65 
years,  to  demonstrate  its 
spread  over  the  in- 
f’’*^****  populations 
of  Florida  and 
South  Georgia. 


^hc  .MoriCJa^imcs-Jilnion 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 


NOW  ! 

—  One  order 
—  One  set  of  plates 
—  One  bill 

To  Cover  Greater  Greensboro 

The  Greensboro  Daily  News  and  the  Greens¬ 
boro  Daily  Record  will  hereafter  be  sold 
advertisers  as  a  single  unit.  The  News  has 
an  A.  B.  C.  circulation  of  37,388  and  the 
Record  15,015  daily.  This  gives  daily  adver¬ 
tisers  a  total  coverage  of  52,403  and  Sunday 
advertisers,  through  the  News  only,  38,136. 

1930  POPULATION 

— Greater  Greensboro,  132,991 
— Trade  Territory,  377,413 

Guilford  County — which  is  really  “Greater 
Greensboro” — should  be  considered  as  a 
132,000  market.  Greensboro  is  in  the 
center  of  this  territory  and  county  limits 
are  not  over  16  miles  away  in  any  direc¬ 
tion.  Greensboro  shops  may  be  reached 
in  30  minutes  by  bus,  train  or  auto. 

Guilford  County  is  North  Carolina’s  richest 
market,  leading  in  automobile  and  truck 
registrations  and  having  a  happy  balance 
of  diversified  agriculture  and  manufac¬ 
turing. 

Ask  us  or  our  representative  for  more  com¬ 
prehensive  details. 

GREENSBORO  DAILY  NEWS 
GREENSBORO  DAILY  RECORD 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Cone,  Rothenburg  &  Noee,  Inc. 

National  Advertising  Representatives 


*>1 
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ACCURACY 


The  RniiKhinR  and  Shavlnr 
Maeliine.  ii  b  n  t  e  ,  and  the 
Curved  Plate  Boring  Mtichlne. 
below,  are  built  to  typieal 
Clrfcyboiirn  Ntund:M‘d*«  of  aeeii- 
raey.  preelalon  and  ext  r  a 
Htren^lh  .  .  for  loni?,  low 

••O’*!  trouble-free  fiervire. 

Send  for  new  llliiittrated 
folder  telK  all  about  It. 


MACHINE-SHOP  STANDARDS 
OF  PRECISION  AND  ACCU¬ 
RACY  INCREASE  PUBLISHERS 
PROFITS 

Claybourn  Machines  Make  Such 
Accuracy  Possible  At  Lowest 
Operating  Cost 

The  Claybourn  Precision  Combina¬ 
tion  Roughing  ami  Shaving  Machine 
designed  primarily  for  accuracy  in 
shaving  flat  printing  plates,  does  the 
roughing,  and  shaving  in  one  opera¬ 
tion.  Its  use  results  in  the  lowest 
costs  per  plate,  per  operation  per¬ 
formed  .  .  .  assures  uniform  thick¬ 
ness  in  plates  .  .  .  accurate  within 
one-thousandth  of  an  inch  .  .  . 

thereby  producing  the  best  possible 
printing  results. 

Fur  the  newspaper  plant  it  provides 
a  sure  means  of  making  accurate  mat 
moulds.  It  shaves  base  metal,  elec¬ 
trotypes  and  stereotypes  with  equal 
accuracy.  It  removes  many  shrinks 
and  eliminates  costly  hand-finishing 
operations. 

The  Claybourn  Precision 
Curved  Plate  Boring  Machine 

Correcting  printing  plates  on  the 
press  has  long  been  a  source  of  loss 
and  trouble  to  printers  and  publish¬ 
ers.  Boring  a  curved  plate  to  uni¬ 
form  thickness  and  removing  shrinks 
and  imperfections  in  a  single  opera¬ 
tion  is  an  achievement  for  which  the 
industry  has  been  waiting.  Now  it  is 
being  done  daily  by  Claybourn  Pre¬ 
cision  Boring  Machine.  As  a  result 
curved  plates  are  now  made  and 
tested  for  their  printing  quality  be¬ 
fore  they  are  put  on  the  press. 
Expensive  make-ready  is  eliminatf^l, 
underlays  are  unnecessary,  presses 
need  not  be  stopped  for  adjustment, 
and  plates  last  longer  and  print  better 
because  they  fit  the  cylinder  perfectly. 


Originators  of  Precision  Printini  and  Plate  Making  Machinerif 
°  Milwaukee-^  Wisconsin 


New  York  Sales  Office,  1517  Printing  Crafts  Bhlg.,  461  Eighth  Avenue 
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OREGON  PRESS  GROUP 
ELECTS  CRONISE 


Albany  Democrat>Heral«l  Publisher 

Named  President  at  Astoria 
Meeting  —  Reader  Interest 
Surrey  Explained 

(By  telegraph  to  Editos  &  Puslisbeb) 

Astoria,  Ore.,  June  22. — Oregon 
editors  listened  to  a  wide  range  of  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  43rd  annual  convention  of 
the  State  Editorial  Association  which 
closed  a  three-day  session  today.  Of 
outstanding  interest  were  discussions  of 
the  system  promulgated  by  George  H. 
Gallup  of  Drake  University,  IDes  Moines, 
la.,  for  measuring  reader  interest  in  a 
newspaper.  Dean  Eric  W.  Allen  of  the 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Oregon,  and  Frank  Jenkins  of  the 
Eugene  Register,  explained  the  carrying 
out  of  such  a  survey  on  the  Register, 
tallying  closely  with  Dr.  Gallup’s  con¬ 
clusions. 

Some  of  these  were: 

That  more  adults  read  the  best  comic 
strip  than  front  page  banner  news 
articles;  that  more  time  is  spent  reading 
features  than  news;  that  the  more  in¬ 
telligent  a  woman  is  the  more  nearly  her 
interests  are  like  a  man’s;  that  serial 
stories  make  their  greatest  appeal  to 
farm  women ;  that  more  men  than  women 
read  editorials:  that  foreign  and  national 
news  appeals  chiefly  to  men;  that  chief 
followers  of  sports  are  salaried  anil 
skilled  men;  that  department  store  ads 
attract  more  women  readers  than  the  best 
news  stories. 

Ralph  R.  Cronise  of  the  Albany  Demo- 
crat -Herald  was  the  unanimous  choiCe 
as  president  for  the  coming  year.  His 
selection  broke  along  standing  custom 
of  the  organization  to  re-elect  its  leaders 
for  two  terms,  but  George  K.  .\iken  of 
the  Ontario  Argus,  retiring  president, 
declined  to  succeed  himself  and  urgetf 
the  nomination  of  Cronise. 

Ontario  vied  with  Salem  for  the  honor 
of  entertaining  the  1931  convention  of 
state  editors,  with  the  latter  city  winning 
out. 

Harris  Ellsworth  of  the  Roseburg 
Nnvs-Rn-irtv,  was  chosen  treasurer  and 
the  following  vice-presidents  were 
elected :  Merle  Ches.sman,  Astoria  Bud¬ 
get;  Verne  McKinney,  Hillsboro  Argus; 
Alton  F.  Raker,  Eugene  Guard;  Vawter 
Crawford,  Heppner  Gasette-Times,  and 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Bean,  Freewater  Times.  Mrs. 
Bean  is  the  first  woman  to  be  elected  to 
office  in  the  association.  .\me  G.  Rae 
of  Eugene  continues  as  secretary  and 
field  manager. 

Various  phases  of  the  radio  and  its 
relation  to  the  newspapers  were  con¬ 
sidered.  but  without  any  suggestion  that 
the  radio  might  ever  supercede  the  news¬ 
paper. 

“Radio  todav  has  become  one  of  the 
most  useful  adjuncts  to  the  newspaper,’’ 
was  the  opinion  expressed  by  Ben  S. 
Fisher,  assistant  general  counsel  for  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C..  in  a  paper  read  by  Judge  John 
Kendall  of  Portland. 

“The  records  show  that  more  than  50 
broadcasting  stations  are  owned  and 
ofKrated  by  newspapers,”  continued  Mr. 
Fisher’s  paper.  “I  cannot  see  that  they 
will  interfere  with  the  operation  and 
continued  success  of  the  newspapers  any 
more  than  the  newsreel  motion  picture 
has  interfered.  The  lack  of  permanence 
of  the  radio  broadcast  has  strictly  lim¬ 
ited  its  sphere.” 

On  Saturday  afternoon  the  newspaper 
men  attended  the  annual  inspection  and 
combat  demonstration  of  the  Oregon 
National  Guard  at  its  encampment  near 
.\storia. 


PUBLISHERS  THREATENED 

The  U'estem  Globe,  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  published  in  I.acombe,  .\lberta. 
which  has  waged  a  campaign  against  Ku 
Klux  Klan  activities  in  the  province, 
recently  received  a  threatening  letter. 
Nothing  daunted,  the  publishers.  C.  P. 
Halpin  &  Sons,  have  sworn  to  reveal 
the  name  of  evety  local  member  of  the 
.organization  within  a  short  time. 


JANE  EDDINGTON  RETIRES 


Chicago  Tribune  Culinary  Editor  Is 
Succeeded  by  Meta  Given 

Caroline  Maddocks  Beard,  known  to 
Chicago  Tril>unc  readers  for  20  years 
as  Jane  Eddington,  culinary  editor,  has 
retired.  Meta  Given  has  suceeded  her 
as  editor  of  the  Tribune  Cook  Book 
department. 

“Miss  Edding:ton”  adopted  her  pen 
name  in  honor  of  her  birthplace,  Elast 
F'ddin^on,  Me.  She  joined  the  Tribune 
staff  in  1910  after  winning  degrees  at 
VX'ellesley  College  and  the  University 
of  Chicago.  She  was  formerly  dean  of 
women  at  Washburn  College,  Topeka, 
Kan. 

Meta  Given,  the  new  cooking  editor 
of  the  Tribune  is  a  graduate  of  the  home 
economics  department  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  For  the  past  six  years  she 
has  been  affiliated  with  the  Evaporated 
Milk  Association. 


SEEKS  UBEL  DAMAGES 

Because  he  was  referred  to  erroneously 
as  a  negro  in  the  story  of  an  automobile 
collision,  R.  G.  Tonkin  has  filed  suit  for 
$10,000  against  the  San  Antonio  Ex¬ 
press.  The  fact  that  Tonkin  was  not  a 
negro  was  not  learned,  the  Express  said, 
until  suit  was  filed  against  the  paper. 


TENNESSEE  PUBLISHERS 
ELECT  SOWELL 

Speaker  Urges  Tbat  All  LegialatiTe 
Bills  Be  Printed  in  Newspapers — 
"Advertising  Slickers  Are  De¬ 
nounced  at  Nashville 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publishes) 

Nashville,  Ten.v.,  June  22. — “Adver¬ 
tising  slickers”  who  injure  business  and 
lower  the  ethical  standing  of  newspapers, 
were  denounced  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Tennessee  Press  Association  here 
June  20  and  21,  when  about  50  editors 
and  publishers  of  weekly  papers  gathered 
for  a  two-daV  session. 

Officers  elected  are:  A.  B.  Sowell, 
Columbia  Maury  Democrat,  succeeding 
Hugh  Doak  of  the  Manchester  Times, 
as  president;  C.  T.  Crawford,  Lawrence- 
burg  Democrat-Union,  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Mrs.  W.  M.  Carter,  Lewisburg 
Tribune,  second  vice-president;  Dixon 
Merritt,  Lebanon  Democrat,  secretary. 
Hugh  E)oak,  retiring  president,  was 
named  chairman  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors.  Other  board  members  are : 
Robert  Suite,  Newport  Plain  Talk; 
Virgin  Adams,  Lenoir  City  News;  T.  F. 
Peck,  Etowah  Enterprise;  Beecher  Gen¬ 
try,  Cookeville  Putnam  County  Herald; 
R.  F.  Buchanan.  Fayetteville  Lincoln 


County  News;  W.  W.  Barksdale,  Clarks- 
ville;  H.  W.  Fleer,  Wavcrly  Humphreys 
County  Democrat  and  H’ai'crly  Sentinel’ 
John  R.  Rison,  Paris  Parisian;  and  C 
\V.  Brooks,  iiumboldt  Courier-Chronicle. 

Urging  that  all  bills  presented  for  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  Tennessee  legislature  be  first 
published  in  state  newspapers,  (Charles 
Crawford,  Lawrenceburg,  condemned  the 
present  system  of  enacting  laws.  His 
contention  was  that  the  public  has  no 
way  of  knowing  the  contents  of  bills 
before  they  become  laws. 

Delegates  and  visitors  were  guests  at 
a  breakfast  and  luncheon  given  by  Luke 
Lea,  Jr.,  son  of  the  publisher  of  the 
Nashville  Tennesseean,  and  James  Stahl- 
man,  publisher  of  the  Nashville  Banner. 

The  Bond-Sanders  Paper  Company  of 
Nashville  also  was  host  to  the  editon 
with  a  dinner. 


WORTHINGTON  GOES  ABROAD 

W.  Chesley  Worthington,  editor  of 
“These  Plantations,”  a  weekly  page  in 
the  Providence  Journal  mi  the  arts,  has 
left  for  Ireland,  England  and  the  Conti¬ 
nent  on  a  three  months’  leave  of  absence. 
Publication  of  the  page  will  be  suspended 
during  his  absence,  although  he  will 
write  articles  from  abroad  at  intervali 
“Before  the  House,”  Worthington’s  col¬ 
umn  of  motion  picture  reviews,  will  be 
conducted  during  his  absence  by  Thomas 
A.  Langan  of  the  Journal’s  city  staff. 


Your  own 

S  N  P  A 

members 
have  proved 
these . 

O 


ways 
to  better 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  RESULTS 


I 


Wrilo  as  and  wo  will  give  you  full 
informations  have  one  of  our  en- 
gineere  call  or  install  a  set 
that  you  may  judge  for  yourself. 


E-iIGHT  ways  that  bring  greater  convenience,  time  saving  and 
economy  to  that  important  part  of  your  business,  the  press-room. 
United  States  Royal  Rubber  Printing  Rollers  assure  superior  printing 
results,  proven  so  by  test  in  the  press-rooms  of  many  of  your  largest 
members.  And  here  are  the  reasons,  eight -of  them,  each  of  which 
will  pay  you  dividends: 

1.  Not  affected  by  the  most  adverse  temperatures. 

2.  Constant  changing  and  adjusting  not  necessary. 

3.  Better  ink  distribution. 

4.  Uniformity  of  density  and  diameter. 

5.  Withstands  rough  handling. 

6.  Will  not  accumulate  dirt. 

7.  Greater  durability — longer  life. 

8.  Easily  reground  in  your  own  plant. 


“U.  S.”  Royal  Rubber  PrintingfRollers 


Product  of 


United  States 


Rubber  Company 


1790  Broadway 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Kansas  City  Star,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  uses  this  International  Heavy-Duty  Truck,  with  trailer,  to  haul  all  of  its  paper  stock. 

King  of  the  Highway 


In  this  great  automotive  age  the  success  of  Inter¬ 
national  Trucks  stands  like  a  beacon  on  the  horizon. 
Coming  into  prominence  like  a  thoroughbred 
destined  for  victory,  International  Harvester  has 
scored  a  triumph  in  truck  engineering  and  in 
!  popular  approval  throughout  the  world.  I'he  basic 
f  reason  is  twofold :  International  Trucks  are  soundly 
i  built  on  twenty-five  years’  experience  in  automotive 
j  manufacture — and  International  performance  is 

I  safeguarded  by  a  Company-owned  truck  service 
organization  without  a  peer  in  the  industry. 

International  Trucks  include  the  M-ton  Special 
I  Delivery;  the  i-ton  Six-Speed  Special;  Speed 
Trucks,  1%,  1 5^,  2,  and  3-ton;  and  Heavy-Duty 
Trucks  to  5-ton.  Company-owned  branches  at  i8o 


This  International  Six-Speed  Special  speeds  up  delhery  of  papers  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  for  the  .Southern  News  Company. 

points  in  the  United  States  and  C>anada,  and  dealers 
everywhere  have  the  line  on  their  display  floors  for 
convenient  inspection.  Catalogs  on  request. 


International  Harvester  Company 
006  So.  .Michigan  Ave.  °fnco”oratlaf  Chicago,  Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL 


INTIRNATIONAL  TRUCKS 
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ADDS  NEW  ACCOUNTS 

Four  Firms  Appoint  Littlehnie-Burn* 

ham-Rossiter,  New  York 

Littlehale-Burnham-Rossiter,  Inc.,  New 
York  advertising  agency,  has  l^en  ap¬ 
pointed  to  conduct  the  advertising  of 
tiie  following  New  York  companies: 
F'ifth  Avenue  Modes,  Inc.,  makers  of 
“Finish-at-Home”  Dresses ;  Durabilt 
Ladder  Corporation  of  America,  makers 
of  non-tip  metal  stepladders;  Ypsilanti 
Reed  Furniture  Company;  and  Fidalgo 
Drying  Systems,  Inc. 

Newspapers  and  general  magazines 
will  be  used  for  the  reed  furniture, 
while  media  have  not  been  announced 
for  the  stepladder  account.  Women’s 
magazines  will  be  used  for  the  dresses, 
and  business  papers  for  the  drying 
systems. 

Newark  Agency  Move* 

The  Joseph  E.  Hanson  Company, 
Newark,  N.  J.  advertising  agency,  lo¬ 
cated  at  85  Lincoln  Park,  in  its  own 
building,  has  moved  to  new  offices  in 
the  Feist  &  Feist  building  at  58  Park 
Place.  The  new  quarters  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  are  spacious  and  well  equipped. 
Mr.  Hanson,  president  of  the  company, 
was  for  ten  years  advertising  manager 
of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark  de¬ 
partment  store. 

Cigar  Account  to  Y.  &  R. 

Advertising  of  the  Consolidated  Cigar 
Corporation,  New  York,  has  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Young  &  Kubicam,  Inc., 
advertising  agency.  The  company  makes 
Henry  George  and  Dutch  Masters  cigars, 
as  well  as  other  brands.  It  has  bc'en  a 
large  user  of  newspai)er  space.  The 
Young  and  Rubicam  account  includes  all 
of  the  company’s  brands  except  El 
Producto,  which  will  continue  to  be 
handled  by  the  Aitkin-Kynett  Company 
of  Philadelphia.  , 

Pittsburgh  Agency  Changes  Name 

McNight,  Robinson  &  Company,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  in  Pittsburgh  for  the 
last  seven  years,  has  changed  its  name 
to  R.  W.  McNight,  Inc.,  it  has  been 
announced  by  Robert  W.  McNight, 
president.  Officers  elected  for  the  year 
were  Ralph  V.  Hukill,  treasurer;  Eugene 
O’N.  Herron,  secretary,  and  F.  H. 
McNight  and  J.  G.  Campbell,  directors. 

Meserow  Company  Moves 

The  F".  J.  Meserow  Company,  special¬ 
izing  in  advertising  illustrations  for 
newspapers  and  magazines  and  direct 
mail  advertising,  has  leased  the  entire 
ninth  floor  of  the  Michigan  Square 
building  at  Michigan  avenue  and  Ohio 
street,  Chicago.  Frank  J.  Meserow  is 
president  of  the  company  and  Louis  L. 
Meserow  is  secretary. 

Laslie  Company  Appoints 

The  Addison  Leslie  Company  of  Can¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  has  appointed  the  Boston 
agency  of  Lavin  &  Co.  to  handle  the 
advertising  of  Rug-Sta,  a  new  product 
of  the  company.  Frank  Presbrey  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  will  continue  to  direct 
the  advertising  of  Plastic  Wood,  an¬ 
other  product  of  the  firm. 

Dethol  Account  Is  Divided 

J.  Irvin  Strain,  Inc.,  Baltimore  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  is  placing  the  advertising 
of  the  Dethol  Manufacturing  Company, 
makers  of  insecticide  and  disinfectant, 
except  in  Metropolitan  New  York,  where 
the  advertising  is  being  placed  by  the 
Frank  Presbrey  Company. 

New  Devereux  Sl  Smith  Client 

The  Rome-Turney  Radiator  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Rome,  N.  Y.  has  appointed 
Devereux  and  Smith,  Inc.,  Utica,  N.  Y., 
to  handle  the  advertising  of  their  copper 
radiation  and  tubing  for  radiation  and 
refrigeration. 

New  Greeting  Cerd  Account 

■Hie  Avon  Society  of  Etchers  and 
Printers,  of  Chicago  and  Aurora,  Ill., 
is  now  placing  its  advertising  through 
Brinckerhoff,  Inc.,  Chicago. 


Joins  Financial  Agency 

Glenn  J.  Degner,  a  graduate  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  this  year,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Rudolph  Gunther-Russell  Law, 
financial  advertising  agency,  New  York. 
He  is  the  fifth  University  of  Missouri 
man  employed  there,  the  others  being 
Russell  S.  Sims,  vice-president ;  Burke 
Gilliam,  George  Knott,  and  Frank 
P.  Divelbiss. 

Has  Chain  Store  Account 

The  United  Wholesale  Grocery  Com¬ 
pany  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  operator  of 
a  chain  of  grocery  stores  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  has  appointed  the  Detroit  agency 
of  Whipple  &  Black  to  direct  its  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Machinery  Account  To  Tyson 

The  Atwood  Machine  Company,  Ston- 
ington.  Conn.,  manufacturer  of  silk  and 
rayon  throwing  machinery,  has  engaged 
O.  S.  Tyson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  to 
handle  its  account. 

Radio  Account  to  Jones 

The  Frank  H.  Jones  Advertising 
Company  of  Boston,  has  been  appointed 
to  handle  the  advertising  of  the  Auto¬ 
matic  Radio  Manufacturing  Company 
of  that  city. 

Bollman  With  Erwin,  Wasey 

Fred  K.  Bollman,  formerly  assistant 
sales  manager  for  Hart  Schaffner  and 
Marx,  has  joined  the  Chicago  office  of 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive. 

Squibb  Account  To  Benton  dk  Bowles 

E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons  has  appointed 
Benton  &  Bowles  as  advertising  agency 
on  Di-Phen,  a  new  antiseptic  developed 
by  the  Squibb  laboratories. 

*  To  Place  Curtain  Copy 

The  Martin  Manufacturing  Company, 
West  Newton,  Mass.,  curtain  manufac¬ 
turer,  has  appointed  Ingalls-Advertising, 
Boston,  to  direct  its  account. 


Albsrt  Frank  A  Co.,  134  South  laSalle  street, 
Chlfaro.  la  laaiilnK  contracts  on  Jamea  E. 
Itennot  ronipan,v,  ('hicafto. 

Thomas  E.  Basham  Compaay,  Pally  News 
KiillilInK.  Cblcaico.  Are  Issuing  orders  to  a 
few  ne»»pa|>ers  on  Samare  Products  ('.ompany, 
Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  manufacturers  of  skin 
lotion.  Also  Issuing  orders  to  a  list  of  news- 
paiiera  on  the  National  Pectin  Company  (Beck's 
Kruit  Pectin)  of  Chicago. 

Kling-Oibson  Company,  310  Sooth  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  Is  Issuing  advertising  con¬ 
tracts  to  newspu|>ers  on  Kaladam  Corporation, 
Iletroit,  Mich. 

Lord  A  Thomas  and  Logan,  019  North  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue.  Is  sending  <'opy  to  newspapers  on 
Colgate's  Dental  Cream,  Colgate-PalmoUve-Peet, 
Inc,,  Chicago. 

McQuinn  A  Co.,  400  North  Michigan  avenue. 
Chicago.  May  do  s<Hne  advertising  in  towns 
where  they  have  distributors  for  Krem-Ko 
C/onipany,  Chicago. 

R.  F.  Walker  Adyertising  Agaaoy,  SOT  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  la  handling  the 
account  of  Pelton  A  Pelton  Company,  Chicago, 
manufacturers  of  bathing  suits. 
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The  L.  Martin  Co. 

45  East  42nd  Street, 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Arthur  S.  Thompson,  Manager,  New  York  City 
Southern  Representative, 

Stuart  Eanes,  539  Gravier  St.,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1200  W.  3rd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  Evolution  of  Another  ''World  Food  Crop 


Not  so  many  years  ago  the  lowly  “goober” 
had  little  importance  in  the  crop  world,  save 
as  a  favorite  “delicacy”  for  circus  animals 
and  children.  But  how  different  to-day! 
Now  the  lordly  PEANUT  can  boast  of  being 
a  recognized  world  food  crop — its  develop¬ 
ment  owed  almost  entirely  to 


"  The  U.  S.  peanut  crop  for  1928, according 

to  government  statistics,  was  1,231,190,000 
^  y  bushels.  The  seven  Southern  states  of 

.  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 

Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama  produced  a  combined  1928  total  of  676,770,000  bushels — or  more 
than  one-half  the  national  crop. 

Southern  peanuts  were  valued  at  over  $16,000,000  in  1928 — the  1928  estimate  on  the  entire  U.  S. 
crop  being  about  double  this  amount. 

This  miraculous  progress  in  the  scientific  development  of  what  had  so  long  been  regarded  as  an 
unimportant  crop,  illustrates  the  potential  wealth  and  opportunity  at  hand  throughout  this  vast 
Southern  agricultural  empire. 

Yet  this  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  other  truly  “world  leaders”  in  the  way  of  crop  production, 
such  as  cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  etc.,  for  which  Southern  planters  and  farmers  receive  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  yearly. 

All  of  which  emphasizes  the  economical  fact  that  whether  times  are  dull  or  good,  national  adver¬ 
tisers  of  standard  trade-marked  brands  prove  year  after  year — the  great  AVERAGE  of  the  many 
thousands  making  up  this  enormous  rural  consumers’  field,  have  millions  to  spend  on  nationally 
advertised  products. 

The  papers  here  listed  are  in  complete  touch  with  this  mass  market.  Any  particular  infoima- 
tion  regarding  local  conditions  in  their  various  territories,  will  be  promptly  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  their  offices. 
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SOUTH  CAKOLINA 

••CoIumbU  Sum  . (M)  28,224 

**ColumbU  Sum  . (S)  29,479 

**GreaaTiIl*  Newt  ft  Piadmont . (IfftB)  43,480 

**GreeiiTilla  Newt  . (8)  30,229 

eesparunburg  Herald  and  Journal . (MftE)  16,497 

**Sparunburg  Herald  . (EftS)  20,405 

VIBOINIA 

**Newport  Newt  Timet-Herald . (E)  9,101 

**Nawport  Newt  Daily  Pratt . (SftH)  6,618 

ttRoanoka  Timet  ft  World  Newt . (MftE)  35,997 

ttRoanoka  Timet  . (S)  24,045 

**Suuntoa  Newt  Leader  (M),  Leader . (B)  7,542 

**A.  B.  C  Publiahera’  Suumant,  March  31,  1930. 
ttGoramment  Suttount,  April  1,  1930. 
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''Daytona  Beach  Newt-Jounul. 
"PentacoU  Newt  and  Journal. 
"Tempt  Tribune  (M)  35.211.. 
ttPalm  Beach  Pott  (M)  10,342 
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(EftM)  16,370 

_ (S)  51,928 

_ (S)  10,571 
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ttAuguaU  Chronicle 
QAugutu  Chronicle 
"Augutu  Herald  . 
"Augutu  Herald  . , 
"Macon  Telegraph  . 
"Macon  Telegraph  , 


NOKTH  CAKOLINA 

"Graanaboro  Daily  Newt  . 

"Orotnaboro  Daily  Nawa . 
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THE  INSIDE  STORY  OF  FIGHT 
BALLYHOO 


(Cotilimicd  from  pare  13) 


Street  figures,  who  were  members  of  the 
Board. 

"We  may  lose  a  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,”  said  Carey,  “but  we’ll  have  to  stick 
it  out.  Rickard  believed  that  the  fight 
would  go  over.  Mayl)e  he  was  right.  He 
often  was,  you  know,  even  when  it 
seemed  that  he  hadn’t  a  leg  to  stand  on.” 

\  successful  ballyhoo  was  most  impor¬ 
tant.  Stril)ling  was  a  great  drawing 
card  along  the  southern  part  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  sealx)ard,  but  was  less  highly  re- 
garde<l  elsewhere.  Sharkey  was  an  er¬ 
ratic  performer.  In  his  own  home-town 
of  Boston  he  had  drawn  only  $8,000 
with  Johnny  Risko,  and  in  his  last  bout 
before  starting  South  had  barely  beaten 
a  second-rate  heavyweight  named  K.  O. 
Christner.  Getting  sustained  publicity 
over  a  period  of  weeks  for  a  Sharkey- 
Stribling  bout  seemed  almost  impossible. 

When  he  conceived  this  match  Rickard 
had  called  in  Nat  Fleischer,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  New  York  Telegram. 

“I’ve  got  an  idea,”  he  said,  "and  I 
never  seed  nothing  like  it.  I’m  going  to 
take  all  the  newspaper  men  I  ran  get 
to  Miami  Beach  on  a  special  train  five 
or  six  weeks  before  the  fight.  We’ll 
hire  a  hotel  for  ’em  and  show  them  the 
time  of  their  lives.  The  party’ll  l>e  on 
us.  I  want  you  to  handle  the  details.” 

After  Rickard’s  death  Fleischer  out¬ 
lined  that  plan  to  Carey.  And,  at  that 
moment  a  new  technique  was  developed 
in  building  the  ballyhoo.  Carey  did  not 
believe  in  subsidization.  Through  him 
the  weekly  pay-roll  at  the  Garden  had 
been  eliminated,  principally  because  it 
created  a  recoil  from  newspaper  owners, 
who  felt  that  the  money  so  spent  should 
go  to  them  in  the  form  of  paid  advertis¬ 
ing.  Most  of  the  newspaper  men  in  New 
York  were  well  pleased  with  the  change.  • 
So  long  as  the  old  plan  had  been  in  oper¬ 
ation  everyone  who  wrote  sports  —  no 
matter  how  honest  he  might  be  —  was 
tarred  with  the  brush  of  suspicion. 

It  was  Carey’s  idea  that  Rickard’s 
plan,  properly  modified,  would  be  effec¬ 
tive.  If  the  writers  went  to  Miami 
Beach  on  the  sort  of  a  junket  that  had 
been  discussed  it  would  revive  the  old 
sore  of  subsidization.  Managing  editors 
might  veto  the  trip  for  their  star 
writers. 

First  of  all  was  the  matter  of  trans¬ 
portation.  The  Garden  chief  hired  a 
special  car,  and  informed  the  men  he 
wanted  that  they  might  travel  as  his  per¬ 
sonal  guests.  This  followed  the  old 
established  baseball  theory,  and  the  idea 
back  of  the  trips  that  Rickard  had  run 
to  St.  I^uis  and  Speculator  and  other 
points  from  which  he  desired  publicity. 

Then  came  the  matter  of  housing.  A 
hotel  was  taken  over,  as  well  as  the  Carl 
Fisher  mansion  on  the  beach.  The 
newspaper  men  were  charged  a  nominal 
board  bill,  but  it  was  pro-rated  so  that 
the  Garden  lost  no  money  on  the  ar¬ 
rangement  and  the  writers  retained  their 
independence. 

Of  course,  so  far  as  actual  training 
goes  there  is  no  need  for  a  five  or  six 
weeks  grind.  The  ballyhoo  requires  it, 
however,  and  the  fighters  are  subservient 
to  that  pressing  need. 

At  first  only  New  York  and  Boston 
journalists  were  taken  to  the  Beach,  but 
their  comments  caught  the  attention  of 
the  country. 

On  the  night  of  the  fight  more  than 
500  writers  were  at  the  ringside.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  loss  the  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den  Corporation  showed  a  profit  of 
nearly  $50,000. 

The  success  of  that  fight  convinced 
•Carey  and  his  associates  that  the  Miami 
affair  should  be  an  annual  one.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other  busi¬ 
ness  interests  were  vitally  interested. 
Ground  for  the  stadium  was  donated  by 
the  city.  Various  other  concessions  were 
made.  Florida  resorts  are  quite  as 
ballyhoo-conscious  as  fight  promoters. 

Sharkey,  having  retained  his  position 
as  the  leading  American  heavyweight, 
was  definitely  assured  of  the  1930  match. 
The  only  drawback  was  that  no  avail¬ 


able  opp<ment  —  save  Max  Schmeling 
who  was  to  be  saved  for  a  larger  gate 
in  New  York  during  the  summer  —  was 
available. 

Frank  Bruen,  who  had  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  Garden,  decided 
that  Scott — the  weak  bodied  Britisher, 
who  was  agreeable  to  Sharkey — was  at 
least  as  likely  a  drawing  card  as  the 
others.  But,  even  when  Scott  had  defin¬ 
itely  been  signed  the  Garden  officials  pre¬ 
tended  to  waver  between  him  and  the 
other  contenders.  They  kept  the  papers 
full  of  conjecture  that  was  only  part  of 
the  publicity  stream.  Sharkey  pretended 
that  he  was  miffed,  and  refused  to  fight 
at  all.  Then,  suddenly,  the  pretended 
kinks  were  straightened  out,  and  Scott 
was  announced  as  the  sailor’s  opponent. 

Bruen  realized  that  he  faced  a  more 
difficult  jiroldem  than  had  beset  Carey  the 
year  before.  There  was  no  Stribling  to 
attract  the  ordinary  citizens  to  the  cheap 
seats,  where  the  margin  of  profit  lies. 
He  needed  something  more  than  a  Shar- 
key-Scott  bout  to  keep  red  ink  out  of  the 
ledgers. 

Being  an  opportunist,  Bruen  siezed 
upon  a  purely  New  York  squabble  to  add 
attractiveness  to  his  card.  The  venerable 
William  Muldoon  of  the  New  York  State 
Athletic  Commissoin  had  refused  Johnny 
Risko  the  right  to  fight  Victorio  Cam- 
polo  on  the  grounds  that  John  was  too 
small.  This  aroused  a  storm  of  indigna¬ 
tion  among  people  who  had  seen  Risko 
beat  bigger  men  than  the  Argentine 
Gaucho.  While  the  sports  pages  hummed 
with  the  story  Bruen  signed  the  men. 
He  went  further.  He  arranged  an  en¬ 
tirely  international  card,  pairing  Ameri¬ 
cans  against  Frenchmmen,  Belgians  and 
men  of  Spanish  blood. 

So  far  as  the  Madison  Square  Garden 
Corporation  was  concerned  this  extrava¬ 
ganza  was  not  a  sporting  adventure  but 
a  serious  business  problem.  Just  how 
serious  it  was  is  told  in  a  few  concise 
figures. 

Sharkey  was  guaranteed  25  per  cent  of 
the  gate;  Scott  20  up  to  $200,000  and  2.t 
above  that.  Campolo  and  Risko  were 
each  to  get  $10,000,  Tommy  Loughran 
$7,.'i00,  Pierre  Charles  and  Jim  Maloney 
$3,000  each,  Moisse  Bouquillon  $1,,S00  and 
Raoul  Bianchi  and  Bill  Daring  $1,000 
each.  The  cost  of  the  arena  pro-rated 
for  this  year  was  $12,000,  publicity  $20,- 
000,  arena  overhead  including  ushers, 
electricians,  etc.,  $5,000.  In  short,  Bruen 
faced  the  necessity  of  getting  at  least  a 
$150,000  gate  to  break  even  on  the  ven¬ 
ture. 

This  in  the  face  of  the  stock  market 
collapse  that  had  made  the  winter  busi¬ 
ness  lighter  than  usual ;  the  gambling 
war  that  was  closing  the  rooms  and 
chivvying  the  bookmakers,  thereby  driv¬ 
ing  away  some  excellent  spenders. 

London  was  enormously  excited  over 
the  bout.  For  the  first  time  in  many 
years  she  had  a  heavyweight  of  near 
championship  protensions.  Trevor  Wig- 
nail  and  other  London  newspaper  men 
came  across  to  file  several  thousand 
words  a  day  at  14  cents  a  word  cable 
rates — and  news  of  the  fight  took  pre¬ 
cedence  over  the  fall  of  the  French  cabi¬ 
net,  a  most  revolting  and  locally  interest- 
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ing  murder.  It  had  the  international 
angle  that  Tex  Rickard  loved  so  much, 
but  as  Mike  Jacobs,  the  ticket  agency 
man  and  Madison  Square  Garden  official 
said,  “It’s  just  too  bad  that  those  L<jn- 
doners  ain’t  going  to  buy  no  ringside 
seats.” 

Unfortunately  this  was  true.  .Ynd,  it 
showed  that  while  the  ballyhoo  is  essen¬ 
tial  in  putting  over  a  fight  the  ballyhoo 
alone  can’t  see  a  show  in  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  isn’t  interested.  Scott  would  have 
packed  them  in  on  the  other  side,  but 
even  supported  by  a  splendid  card  he 
couldn’t  do  it  here.  .YU  the  blame,  of 
course,  did  not  fall  on  his  shoulders.  If 
Sharkey  had  possessed  Dempsey’s  color¬ 
ful  personality  he  would  have  saved  the 
situation,  but  he  was  cordially  disliked 
by  nearly  everyone. 

The  publicity  drive  at  Miami  was  not 
along  faked  lines.  Fleischer,  Walter  St. 
Denis  and  Sid  Mercer,  all  former  sports 
editors  of  the  New  York  newspapers, 
who  had  turned  to  professional  ballyhoo, 
tried  to  sell  the  idea  of  the  fight  on  its 
merits  without  any  sensationalism,  but 
they  failed. 

Carey  did  not  blame  them.  Three  or 
four  days  before  the  fight  he  admitted 
failure. 

“It  won’t  go  over,  but  it’s  not  your 
fault,”  he  said.  “We  just  picked  the 
wrong  horse.  So  far  as  I’m  concerned 


personally,  I  wouldn’t  go  across  the  street 
— no,  I  won’t  quite  say  that— but  I 
wouldn’t  travel  from  Jacksonville  to 
Miami  to  see  it.  That’s  the  way  other 
people  figure,  I  guess.” 

There  were  little  fake  gestures  made, 
but  they  were  not  in  the  general  public¬ 
ity  scheme.  One  morning  the  pliotog- 
raphers  were  called  out  to  get  pictures  of 
a  crowd  at  the  McAllister  Arcade  ticket 
office.  The  picture  shooters  went.  Sure 
enough,  there  were  four  or  five  hundred 
men  lined  up  fjcfore  the  box-office 
Photos  were  taken  and  sent  out  to  prove 
that  the  sale  indeed  was  perking  up. 

No  one  took  the  trouble  to  inform  the 
cameramen  that  the  Garden  had  adver¬ 
tised  for  several  hundred  ushers — and 
that  these  were  the  applicants !  Still,  that  I 
is  just  a  little  quirk  of  the  game.  I 

PRESS  INSTITUTE  AUG.  14-16  ^ 

Preparations  are  being  made  for  the 
second  annual  .Ylabama  Press  Institute 
to  be  held  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute  Aug.  14-16.  It  will  be  the 
joint  project  of  the  Alabama  Press  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  college.  President  Em¬ 
mett  Brooks  of  the  Press  Association 
has  announced  that  the  group  has  aban- 
donetl  a  proposed  trip  to  W’ashington  and 
is  concentrating  all  its  efforts  on  the 
Institute  Conference. 


THE  INCREASING  USE  OF  THE  TELEPHONE  REQUIRES  THE  EXPENDITURE  OF 
HUNDREDS  OF  MILLIONS  ANNUALLY  FOR  EXTENSIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS 


It  keeps  faith  with  your  needs 


/fn  Advertisement  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


You  have  found  a  constantly 
growing  use  for  the  telephone. 
You  have  learned  its  value  in 
business.  You  have  found  it  help¬ 
ful  in  keeping  contact  with  fam¬ 
ily  and  friends.  Its  increasing  use 
has  given  the  telephone  its  hu¬ 
manly  important  place  in  modern 
life  and  requires  the  expenditure 
of  hundreds  of  millions  annually 
for  extensions  and  improvements. 

In  1929  the  Bell  System’s  addi¬ 
tions,  betterments  and  replace¬ 
ments,  with  new  manufacturing 
facilities,  meant  an  expenditure 
of  633  million  dollars.  During 
1930  this  total  will  be  more  than 
700  millions. 

Definite  improvements  in  your 
service  result  from  a  program  of 
this  size  and  kind.  They  start  with 
the  average  time  required 
to  put  in  your  telephone 
— which  in  five  years  has 
been  cut  nearly  in  half. 


They  range  through  the  other 
branches  of  your  service,  even  to 
calls  for  distant  points — so  that 
all  but  a  very  few  of  them  are 
now  completed  while  you  remain 
at  the  telephone. 

In  order  to  give  the  most  effec¬ 
tive,  as  well  as  the  most  economical 
service,  the  operation  of  the  Bell 
System  is  carried  on  by  24  Associ¬ 
ated  Companies,  each  attuned  to 
the  part  of  the  country  it  serves. 

The  Bell  Laboratories  are  con¬ 
stantly  engaged  in  telephone  re¬ 
search.  The  Western  Electric 
Company  is  manufacturing  the 
precision  equipment  needed  by  the 
System.  The  staff  of  the  .American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  is  developing  better  methods 
for  the  use  of  the  operating  com¬ 
panies.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
Bell  System  continually  to 
furnish  a  better  telephone 
service  for  the  nation. 


J. 
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WILLIAM  BARNES  DIES; 
FAMOUS  POLITICIAN 


Publisher  of  Albany  (N.Y.)  Journal, 
Founded  by  Thurlow  Weed,  for 
Many  Years — Sued  Roose¬ 
velt  for  Libel 


William  Harncs,  for  many  years  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  .Ubany  (X.V.)  Rvcninn 
Journal,  founded  by  his  Rrandfather, 
Thurlow  Weed,  died  Wednesday,  June 
25,  at  his  home  in  Arnionk,  W  estchester 
county,  where  he  had  been  living  in  re¬ 
tirement  for  the  last  five  years. 

For  more  than  quarter  of  a  century  he 
was  the  acknowledged  “boss”  of  the 
Republican  party  in  .Mbany  county  and 
at  the  same  time  he  exerted  state-wide 
influence  in  the  party  councils,  being 
credited  with  a  major  share  in  the 
strategy  that  led  to  W'^illiam  Howard 
Taft  being  elected  to  the  presidency  in 
1912. 

Barnes  became  a  national  figure  during 
the  1912  campaign  when  he  brought  an 
action  for  libel  against  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt.  the  Progressive  candidate  for  Presi¬ 
dent,  on  the  basis  of  a  statement  in  which 
Roosevelt  called  Barnes  a  “corrupt 
leader.”  The  Barnes-Roosevelt  trial  at 
Syracuse  has  been  recorded  in  history  as 
one  of  the  greatest  political  feuds  of  the 
nation.  It  ended  in  victory  for  Roosevelt 
and  marked  a  gradual  decline  of  Barnes’ 
power  in  national  politics. 

But  with  the  Albany  Journal  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  control  of  Albany  county 
affairs  until  1921  when  a  split  in  his  or¬ 
ganization,  once  the  most  powerful 
political  unit  in  the  state,  led  to  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  Democratic  mayor  for  the  first 
time  in  25  years.  Barnes  withdrew  from 
politics  shortly  afterward  and  a  few 
years  later  sold  the  Journal  to  the  Press 
Q)mpanv,  publishers  of  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press  and  Albany  Evening  News. 
Those  papers  then  were  owned  by 
Stephen  Clark  of  Cooperstown,  who  later 
sold  them  to  Frank  F,.  Gannett. 

After  the  .sale  and  discontinuance  of 
the  Journal.  Mr.  Barnes  removed  his 
household  from  the  tower  of  the  Journal 
Building  and  went  to  Mt.  Kisco  in  West¬ 
chester  county.  He  retained  an  interest, 
however,  in  the  Cohoes  (X.Y.) 
American. 

Mr.  Barnes  was  born  in  Albany  on 
November  17,  1866,  the  son  of  WTlliam 
and  Emily  P.  W’eed  Barnes.  He  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1888  and 
began  a  career  of  journalism  and  politics. 

The  only  public  office  Mr.  Barnes  him¬ 
self  ever  held  was  that  of  United  States 
Surveyor  of  Customs  at  Albany  from 
1899  to  1911.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Republican  State  committee  from  1892 
to  1914  and  its  chairman  for  the  last 
three  of  those  years.  From  1912  to  1916 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  committee. 

He  is  survived  by  two  sons  of  his  first 
marriage.  Thurlow  Weed  and  Langdon 
Barnes.  His  first  wife,  who  was  Grace 
Davis  of  Cincinnati,  divorced  him  in 
1922.  She  now  is  living  at  Nantucket, 
Mass.  In  1023  Mr.  Barnes  married  Mrs. 
Maude  Fiero  Battershall,  who  died  a 
year  ago. 


SCOTT  SMALL 

Scott  Small,  former  city  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune,  and  the 
man  who  as  a  Times-Star  reporter  un¬ 
dertook  to  show  former  President  Wil¬ 
liam  Howard  Taft  the  fine  points  of 
court  reporting  hack  in  the  late  eighties 
before  the  late  Chief  Justice  decided  he 
wanted  to  enter  public  life,  took  his  own 
hfe,  June  18,  by  drinking  poison.  He  was 
best  known  in  his  later  years  as  press 
cepresentative  of  the  Rud  Hynicka  Re¬ 
publican  machine  but  prior  to  that  time 
had  been  handling  the  theatrical  press 
work  for  George  B.  Cox  and  Jos.  L. 
Khinock.  He  was  72  years  of  age. 


WILLIAM  O.  CARR 

O.  Carr,  .59,  of  South 
Windham,  Me.,  a  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondent  for  many  years,  died  Tuesday, 
June  24.  For  more  than  20  years  he 
served  as  correspondent  for  the  Port- 
tand  (Me.)  Ez'cntng  Express. 


LCRIMER  McCLAREN 

Ixirimer  McOaren,  25,  New  York 
newspaper  man,  who  was  fatally  injured 
in  an  automobile  accident  at  Jackson vijle, 
111.,  while  on  his  way  to  ^the  Pacitjc 
Coast,  was  buried  in  Pawling,  N.  Y., 
last  week.  He  had  been  on  the  staffs  of 
four  New  York  papers,  the  Morning 
Telegraph,  American,  Daily  Nezvs,  and 
Telegram. 

LOREN  PALMER  DIES; 
NOTED  EDITOR 

Wat  Fiction  Editor  of  Liberty  and 
Had  Served  on  Collier’s,  Every¬ 
body’s,  Delineator  and 
Designer 


l,oren  Palmer,  50,  magazine  editor 
and  former  newspaper  man,  died  June  23, 
at  Doctors’  Hospital,  New  York.  He 
was  fiction  editor  of  Liberty  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Mr.  Palmer  was  born  in  Chateaugay, 
N.  Y.,  on  March  15,  1881,  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  Lucius  Loren  and  Maria  Palmer. 
He  received  his  bachelor's  degree  from 
Wesleyan  University  in  Connecticut  in 
1903,  and  the  same  year  began  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Neu’  York  Sun.  From 
1914  to  1917  he  served  as  assistant  city 
editor  and  Sunday  editor  of  that  paper. 

In  1907  he  was  assigned  to  “cover” 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  then  President,  who 
w'as  passing  the  Summer  at  Oyster  Bay. 
A  friendship  began  that  lasted  until  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  death. 

In  1917  he  became  managing  editor  of 
Every  IPeek  magazine.  In  1918  he  went 
to  Popular  Science  Monthly  as  managing 
editor  and  two  years  later  liecame  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Collier's  Weekly  as  an  asso¬ 
ciate  editor.  He  later  became  editor  of 
that  periodical. 

Mr.  Palmer  served  as  advisory  and 
fiction  editor  of  Ej'crybody's,  Delineator 
and  Designer  magazines.  In  1928  he 
went  with  Liberty. 


HENRY  H.  ELLSWORTH 


Chicago  Daily  New*  Veteran  Dies — 
Served  Paper  40  Years 

Funeral  services  were  held  June  20 
for  Henry  H.  Ellsworth,  for  more  than 
40  years  an  employe  of  the  Chicago 
Ilaiiy  Neil'S.  He  became  an  employe 
of  the  Daily  News  in  1886  and  for  20 
years  was  foreman  of  the  old  Chicago 
Record,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Daily  News. 
He  was  present  when  George  Ade, 
humorist,  and  John  T.  McCutcheon,  now 
cartoonist  of  the  Chicago  Trilmne,  came 
to  the  Daily  News  for  jobs  as  reporters. 

Ellsworth  was  a  close  friend  of  the 
late  Eugene  Field,  poet  and  columnist 
of  the  Daily  News,  and  was  responsible 
for  the  idea  of  putting  bedroom  slippers 
on  the  wall  of  Field’s  office  at  just  the 
right  spot,  so  he  could  put  his  feet  up 
without  marring  the  wallpaper.  He  also 
knew  intimately  Charles  H.  Dennis,  now 
editor  of  the  Daily  News ;  the  late 
Charles  M.  Faye,  “thunderbolt”  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  late  managing  editor;  Ilarry 
Armstrong,  Malcolm  McDowell,  Carl 
Smith,  Louis  Sas  and  Col.  Henry  Bar¬ 
rett  Chamberlain,  now  director  of  the 
Chicago  Crime  Commission. 


WILLIAM  W.  BLOSS 

William  Wirt  Bloss,  editorial  writer 
for  St.  Louis  Times  since  1907,  died, 
June  24,  at  Farmington,  Mo.,  and  after 
funeral  services  in  St.  Louis,  June  25,  the 
body  was  interred  in  Bcllefontaine 
Cemetery.  Bloss  was  born  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  7,  18.56.  He  began  news¬ 
paper  work  in  Chicago  and  for  a  time 
was  associated  with  Eugene  Field  on 
.9/.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette  and  later  was 
associate  editor  of  the  Kansas  City 
Times.  He  next  did  editorial  and  news 
work  on  Chicago  papers.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  wife  and  two  sons. 


FIRE  DESTROYS  PLANT 

Damage  estimated  at  $50,000  was  done 
bv  fire  which  started  at  midnight  June 
1?  in  the  building  occupied  by  the  South- 
side  Sentinel,  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  at  Urbanna,  Va. 


(!?bttuarif 


TOSEPH  F.  TR.WERS,  former 
J  owner  and  publisher  of  the  historic 
Poston  Courier,  died  at  his  home  in 
Ilrookline,  Mass.,  June  17,  at  the  age 
of  87  years.  His  wife  and  five  children 
survive. 

Edward  H.  Dinstaxt.  former  pub- 
li.sher  of  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Weekly 
Union  Leader,  died,  June  20,  at  his 
home  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  at  the  age  of  67 
years.  His  wife  and  a  sister  survive 
him. 

Thomas  W.  Strachan,  (>8,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Belmont  (Out.)  Enter¬ 
prise  for  the  past  41  years,  died,_  June 
19,  in  Aylmer,  Out.,  while  visiting  a 
brother. 

Mrs.  Marv  Edith  Kir^y  Hatton, 
53,  wife  of  Robert  J.  Hatton,  the  oldest 
linotyper  in  Cumberland,  Md.,  died, 
June  21.  She  was  employed  for  39  years 
on  the  Cumberland  Times  and  was  in 
charge  of  the  linotype  department  for 
many  years.  Her  husband  is  also  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Times. 

Henry  J.  Cross,  66,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  Protestant  School  Commission, 
Longeuil,  Que.,  died  Tuesday  afternoon, 
June  17th.  He  was  several  years  ago  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Montreal  Daily 
Witness  and  later  of  the  staff  of  the 
Montreal  Star. 

Martin  W.  Fry,  printer,  employed 
18  years  by  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evr 
ning  News  and  Patriot  died  recently  in 
the  Lancaster  1  lospital  as  the  result  of 
automobile  injuries  receiveil  June  8. 
Funeral  services  were  held  June  21. 

John  J.  O’Leary,  for  more  than  20 
years  with  the  Boston  Globe  composing 
room  staff  and  a  former  president  of  the 
Boston  Typographical  Union,  died  at'  his 
home  in  Roxlmry  last  week. 

Harry  (“Doc”)  Bi.ooMRARr.n,  .52, 
formerly  employed  by  the  International 
News  Service  at  Harrisburg,  New  York, 
Cleveland,  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia, 
died  suddenly  in  Detroit,  June  21.  of 
a  heart  att.ack.  Bloonibargli  had  been 
with  the  Detroit  Daily  Illustrated  since 
the  paper  started  publication  a  year  .ago 
except  for  a  perifKl  when  a  physical 
breakdown  forced  him  to  take  .a  vaca¬ 
tion  last  winter. 

John  M.  Richardson,  a  prominent 
Delaware  lawyer,  at  one  time  owner  of 
the  Snow  Hill  (Md.)  Record  and 
Gazette,  died  at  his  home  in  Georgetown, 
Del.,  June  14.  at  the  age  of  72. 

David  B.  Hopkins,  for  ten  years  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  Higbee  Com¬ 
pany,  one  of  Cleveland’s  largest  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  killed  himself  June  20.  He 
was  ,38  and  widely  known  among  the 
newspaper  and  advertising  men.  No 
cause  was  assigned  for  his  self-deslTuc- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Fj.izabeth  Gilstrap, 
86,  business  manager  of  the  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register,  died  at  Portland,  June 
17.  She  is  survived  by  four  other  sons, 
all  of  whom  are  newspaper  workers  in 
Oregon  or  California. 

M.  B.  TRFJtEVANT,  57,  widely  known 
cartoonist  and  newspaper  man  and  for 
eight  years  general  manager  of  the 
I’rogrcssive  Union,  New  Orleans,  die<l 
last  week  in  Pass  Christian,  Miss.,  where 
he  had  gone  from  New  Orleans  for  his 
health.  He  came  to  New  Orleans  in 
1895  and  was  associated  with  the  New 
Orleans  Telegram  and  later  was  with  the 
Neil'  Orleans  States.  Interment  was  in 
Memphis. 

I.OUIS  S.  Weii„  57,  for  17  years  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  Ereie 
Pres.se,  for  10  years  an  advertising  so¬ 
licitor  of  the  Cincinnati  I’o.st  and  re¬ 
cently  connected  with  the  American 
Israelite,  died  recently  at  his  home  in 
Milford,  O. 

Hebrert  B.  Fenf.rty,  day  foreman 
of  the  Boston  Herald  and  Traveler  com¬ 
posing  room  and  a  verteran  employe  with 
the  two  papers  for  the  past  41  years, 
died  at  his  home  in  Medford  Hillside 
recently  at  the  .age  of  67  years. 

Lonnie  Noble,  owner  and  publisher, 
Kerens  (Tex.)  Tribune,  died  recently  at 
the  age  of  63  after  a  long  illness. 


HENRY  L.  DRESSLER 

Pittsburgh  Newspaper  Man  Dies  at  32 
of  Pneumonia 

The  Pittsburgh  uewsp.aper  field  lost 
one  of  its  most  popular  members  re¬ 
cently  when  Henry  Louis  Dressier,  copy 
reader  on  the  I'o.st-Gazcttc,  died  after 
a  week's  illness  of  pneumonia. 

Mr.  Dressier,  who  was  32  years  old, 
had  been  in  newspaper  work  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  for  the  last  10  years.  He  had 
been  with  the  old  Tri-State  News 
Bureau  and  was  with  the  I'ittsburgh 
Sun  when  the  Pittsburgh  papers  were 
consolidated  three  years  ago.  Since  then 
he  had  been  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Post-Gazette. 

He  was  a  charter  mcmlier  of  the  Phi 
Delta  Theta  fraternity  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh  and  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  his  parents  and  two  brothers, 
one  of  the  latter  being  C.  W.  Dressier, 
Jr.,  assistant  city  editor  of  the  Post- 
Gazette. 

ARTHUR  P.  CHOATE 

Former  Newspaper  Man  and  Stock 
Speculator  Dies  in  New  York 

.■\rthur  1*.  Choate,  a  Wall  Street 
operator,  and  formerly  a  Canadian  news¬ 
paper  man,  died  June  21,  in  Bellevue 
Hospital,  New  York.  He  liecame  a 
patient  in  the  hospital  June  15  after  being 
removed  from  a  rooming  house  suffering 
from  senility  and  starvation.  He  was 
f)8  years  old. 

Mr.  Choate  started  his  career  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Peterboro  (Ont.)  Review, 
and  later  liecame  financial  editor  of  the 
Toronto  World  and  the  Mail  and  Empire. 
In  stock  transactions  he  is  .said  to  have 
amassed  more  than  a  million  dollars. 

After  he  retired  he  went  to  Peterboro, 
but  several  years  later,  on  the  deatli  of 
his  parents,  came  to  New  York  and  en- 
g.aged  in  stock  speculations.  His  fortune 
at  the  time  of  his  death  had  apparently 
melted  away. 

NO  ACTION  ON  APPEAL 

Medical  Association  Council  Won’t 
Decide  Ousted  Surgeon’s  Case 

Dr.  Louis  15.  Schmidt.  Chicago  sur¬ 
geon,  has  been  notified  that  the  judicial 
council  of  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion.  in  convention  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
would  not  act  on  an  appeal  from  his 
expulsion  more  than  a  year  ago  from 
the  Chicago  Meilical  Society. 

Dr.  Schmidt  was  expelled  because  of 
his  association  with  the  Public  Health 
Institute  of  Chicago  a  quasi-charitable 
organization  which  advertises  its  service. 

He  carried  his  case  to  the  Illinois 
Medical  Association  and  received  an  ad¬ 
verse  ruling.  Then,  at  last  year’s  con¬ 
vention  of  the  national  organization  he 
appealed  again  and  the  matter  was  turned 
over  to  the  judicial  council.  Dr. 
Schmidt  was  advised  this  week  by  Dr. 
George  Follansbee,  of  Cleveland,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  council,  that  no  decision  in 
his  case  had  been  reached  and  added  that 
none  would  be  forthcoming  at  this  con¬ 
vention. 

PLANE  BROUGHT  PHYSICIAN 

Medical  aid  was  rushed  by  airplane 
from  Chicago  to  Traver.se  City,  Mich., 
when  it  was  learned  that  Miss  Katherine 
McQure,  daughter  of  h'rank  McClure, 
vice-president  of  Albert  Frank  and  Com¬ 
pany,  advertising  agency,  was  critically 
ill  there.  Dr.  Benjamin  Goldberg  of 
C3iicago  was  summoned  when  Miss  Mc¬ 
Clure’s  condition  suddenly  became  worse. 
She  had  been  ill  several  weeks  and  left 
a  short  time  ago  for  her  father’s  summer 
hfime  in  Michigan.  Miss  McClure’s  con¬ 
dition  has  improved,  according  to  late 
reports. 

KELSEY’S  MEMORY  HONORED 

A  portrait  of  the  late  Edward  R. 
Kelsey,  former  columnist  of  the  Toledo 
News-Bee  and  widely  known  writer  and 
lecturer,  was  presented  to  the  Toledo 
Rotary  Club  last  week  by  David  Fetzer 
of  the  Lewis  Studios,  Inc.  Mr.  Kelsey, 
who  dieil  last  winter,  was  for  many 
years  secretary  of  the  Rotary  Club. 
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!  PRESS  FREEDOM,  RADIO. 

S.  N.  P.  A.  TOPICS 


i  (Continued  from  page  7)  j 

other  than  those  requested  when  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  accepted  at  run-of -paper  rates? 

8.  Are  advertisers  unreasonable  in  re¬ 
questing  that  their  copy  not  Ik;  inserted 
in  a  paper  in  which  any  competing  ad¬ 
vertising  is  carried?  Isn’t  a  request 
to  give  position  on  separate  pages  all 
that  should  be  expected  by  the  advertiser? 

9.  What  is  a  fair  commission  for  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives,  consideration  be¬ 
ing  given  to  whether  or  not  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  guarantee  the  accounts  and  do 
the  billing  and  collecting? 

10.  Are  general  advertising  agents 
rendering  a  service  that  entitles  them  to 
the  15  per  cent  commission?  Since  ad¬ 
vertising  agents  will  not  admit  that  they 
are  in  the  employ  of  the  publisher  hasn’t 
the  time  arrived  for  the  withdrawal  of 
commission? 

11.  A  number  of  publishers  are  now 
basing  their  local  advertising  rates  on 
the  volume  of  space  used  in  any  one 
calendar  month.  Is  not  this  plan  better 
than  the  sliding  scale  of  rates  on  bulk 
space  to  be  used  within  twelve  months? 

12.  It  is  suggested  that  we  have  a  frank 
discussion  on  the  question  of  the  appar¬ 
ent  lack  of  understanding  between  ad¬ 
vertisers,  advertising  agents  and  the  news- 
papiTS,  most  especially  the  attitude  of 
the  agents  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  free 
advertising  and  the  unreasonable  demands 
for  cooperation  Iteing  made  upon  the 
newspapers  by  advertisers.  Also  the 
arbitrary  and  unreasonable  demands  and 
business  practices  of  some  advertisers  and 
agents. 

13.  To  what  extent  are  members  of 
the  S.  N.  P.  A.  receiving  requests  from 
national  advertisers  and  agents  for  local 
rates  ? 

14.  In  the  measurement  of  national 
advertisements  where  there  has  been^ 
shrinkage  in  the  mat  who  stands  the  loss* 
on  advertisements  of  a  specified  size? 
Where  the  publisher  charges  for  the 
actual  space,  is  this  passed  on  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser,  or  is  the  advertiser  billed  for 
the  space  specified? 

15.  Upon  what  percentage  basis  is  the 
average  newspaper  in  the  S.  N.  P.  A. 
membership  operating  as  to  advertising 
and  news  matter  ? 

16.  From  experience  and  expressions 
from  many  radio  owners,  it  is  very 
evident  that  most  listeners-in  resent  the 
commercialism  that  is  being  sandwiched 
into  radio  programs.  Should  not  steps 
be  taken  bv  the  Government  to  com¬ 
pletely  eliminate  radio  advertising  or  at 
least  curtail  it?  England  has  done  this 
already. 

17.  Are  members  doing  anything  in  the 
way  of  developing  potential  national  ac¬ 
counts?  Are  we  leaving  all  promotion 
and  development  of  national  advertising 
accounts  to  the  advertising  agent  ?  Should 
not  publishers’  representatives  devote  a 
part  of  their  time  to  missionary  work  on 
prospective  accounts  selling  the  news¬ 
paper  as  an  advertising  mexlium  rather 
than  spending  so  much  time  warming  the 
chairs  in  the  reception  rooms  of  adver¬ 
tising  agents? 

18.  How  many  memliers  have  entered 
into  the  plan  to  finance  the  solicitation 
of  a  J2.()00,(X)0  life  insurance  campaign? 

MI'XHANKAL 

1.  Have  any  members  erected  new 
buildings,  additions  to  their  buildings,  or 
installed  new  or  additional  presses, 
stereotype  machinery,  typesetting 
machines,  etc.,  during  the  past  year? 
What  has  been  the  experience,  especially 
as  to  erecting  cost?  Is  the  present  a 
buyer’s  market  for  printing  machinery? 

2.  Is  the  tendency  towards  standardi¬ 
zation  increasing?  Is  the  preference  of 
members  for  twelve  or  twelve  and  a  half 
ems  column  width? 

3.  The  first  Bulletin  issued  by  the  S.  N. 
P.  A.  was  on  the  subject  of  the  exper¬ 
ience  of  three  pioneers  in  the  use  of  dry 
mats.  How  many  of  the  present  mem- 
liership  are  now  dry?  How  many  wet? 
This  refers  to  mats  and  not  policy. 

4.  What  is  the  best  flooring  for  com¬ 
posing  rooms  and  stereotype  rooms? 
Have  any  members  tried  the  fibre  wheels 
on  compiising  room  trucks? 


5.  What  is  the  most  ecMiomical  and 
satisfactory  method  of  heating  stereo¬ 
type  metal — coal,  gas,  oil  or  electricity? 

6.  How  are  we  to  improve  our  product 
to  meet  competition  of  color  pages  in 
magazines  ? 

7.  Has  the  reduction  in  margins  ef¬ 
fected  a  real  saving? 

8.  What  is  the  most  practical  and 
economical  method  of  handling  and  dis¬ 
posing  of  dross  from  linotype  and  stereo¬ 
type  departments  in  plants  of  10  to  15 
machines? 

9.  Manufacturers  of  high-speed  presses 
are  now  constructing  presses  so  that  cyl¬ 
inder  brakes  can  be  installed  if  desired. 
These  brakes  are  considered  a  part  of 
the  electric  control  system.  Have  any 
memliers  presses  equipped  with  cylinder 
brakes  ? 

Accounting 

1.  What 'progress  has  been  made  to¬ 
ward  uniform  accounting  and  exchange 
of  cost  information? 

2.  If  any  member  has  what  he  con¬ 
siders  a  good  plan  for  charge  accounts 
on  classified  advertising,  a  brief  outline 
of  the  plan  will  be  helpful  to  a  number 
of  publishers  of  small-town  papers. 

3.  How  many  members  are  using  the 
machine  system?  Does  the  system  .save 
time  and  labor,  and  do  those  who  have 
had  the  machine  liookkeeping  system  for 
a  year  or  more  recommend  it  to  other 
publishers? 

4.  Are  losses  on  local  accounts  on  the 
increase?  What  percentage  is  set'  up 
for  losses  on  bad  accounts?  Is  this  per¬ 
centage  set  up  monthly,  or  at  the  close 
of  a  stated  period?  What  is  the  per¬ 
centage  of  loss  on  classified  accounts  as 
compared  witfi  local  display  accounts? 

5.  How  many  members  use  the  Media 
Records  Service?  The  DeLisser  Serv¬ 
ice?  How  many  compile  their  own 
breakdown  on  local  and  national  ac¬ 
counts  ? 

The  program  of  the  convention  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Sunday,  June  29. 

Registration  at  Grove  Park  Inn.  (All 
members  and  guests  are  requested  to 
register  upon  arrival  in  order  to  furnish 
a  complete  record  of  attendance  as  soon 
as  possible.  Identification  badges  will  be 
provided.) 

8:30  P.  M. — Meeting  of  officers  and 
directors. 

Monday,  June  30. 

9:30  A.  M. — Convention  convenes. 
Roll  call.  Reading  of  minutes.  Elec¬ 
tion  of  new  members  and  introduction 
of  guests.  Reports  of  officers.  Reports 
of  standing  committees:  1,  Advertising 
(W.  A.  Elliott),  chairman:  2,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agents;  3,  Business  Affairs,  (James 

G.  Stahiman,  chairman) ;  4,  Editorial 
Affairs  (J.  P.  Fishbum,  chairman)  ;  5, 
I^bor  (C.  A.  Webb,  chairman)  ;  6, 
Postal  and  Legislation  (Urey  Woodson, 
chairman)  ;  7,  I^e  School  of  Journalism 
(Major  John  S.  Cohen,  chairman)  ;  8, 
Traffic  (P.  T.  Anderson,  chairman). 

Address  of  Frederick  A.  Tilton,  Third 
Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

Discussion  of  Lottery  Advertising, 
led  by  James  G.  Stahiman,  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner. 

Discussion  of  Rulings  on  Lottery  Ad¬ 
vertising,  by  Horace  J.  Donnelly,  Solici¬ 
tor  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Discussion  of  Vandenberg  bill,  led  bj’ 
Mark  Ethridge,  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph. 

Appointment  of  Special  Committees. 

New  business. 

1 :00  P.  M. — Adjournment,  followed 
immediately  by  convention  photograph. 

9 :00  P.  M. — Dancing. 

Tuesday,  July  1. 

9:30  A.  M. — Convention  convenes. 

Unfinished  business. 

New  business. 

Report  of  Special  Committee  on  Labor 
Plans  (J.  L.  Mapes,  chairman). 

Talks  by  Harvey  J.  Kelly  and  H.  W. 
Fl^g  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.:  Frank  E. 
Phillips,  manager  of  New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Association. 

Address^  of  Col.  Robert  R.  McCor¬ 
mick.  Chicago  Tribune  publisher,  on 
“Freedom  of  the  Press.” 

Report  of  Nominations  Committee. 

Election  of  officers. 

1 :00  P.  M. — .Adjournment. 

2:00  P.  M. — Golf  tournament  (Walter 

H.  Savory,  chairman). 


3:.10  P.  M. — Automobile  ride,  guests 
of  citizens  of  Asheville. 

8:30  P.  M. — Meeting  of  new  officers 
and  directors. 

9:00  P.  M. — Family  dinner  and  danc¬ 
ing. 

Wednesday,  July  2. 

9:30  A.  M. — Ccxivention  convenes. 

Unfinished  business. 

Address  of  John  Benson,  president 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies. 

Discussion  of  local-national  rate  dif¬ 
ferential,  led  by  Enoch  Brown,  Jr., 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

Discussion  of  local-national  differen¬ 
tial,  by  .Nelson  P.  Poynter,  Kokomo 
(Ind.)  Dispatch,  member  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association. 

Discussion  of  definition  of  “retail” 
and  “general”  advertising,  by  Leslie  M. 
Barton. 

Report  on  St.  Petersburg  Plan  of 
National  Advertising  Co-operation. 

Reports  of  Special  Committees. 

Selection  of  1931  Meeting  Place. 

1  :()0  P.  M. — Adjournment  sine  die. 

Mrs.  Don  S.  Elias,  wife  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Asha'illc  (N.C. )  l  imes,  is 
the  chairman  of  the  entertainment  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  women. 

AWARDS  BEST  PAGE  PRIZE 


Bank  Advertising  Linked  With  Grand 
Rapids  Herald  Contest 

The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  re¬ 
cently  announced  that  South  high  school 
was  the  winner  of  the  $50  prize  offered 
for  the  best  all-around  newspajier  page 
produced  by  the  student  publication  staffs 
of  the  eight  high  schools  of  Grand 
lipids. 

Judges  of  the  contest  were  L. 
Miller,  of  Battle  Creek,  president  of 
Federated  Publications ;  Prof.  John 
Brumm,  head  of  the  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  l^niversity  of  Michigan,  and 
Paul  Martin,  publisher  of  the  Lansing 
State  Journal. 

The  high  school  pages  were  printed  in 
the  regular  editions  of  the  Herald  each 
Friday.  All  of  the  work,  except  the 
actual  setting  and  handling  of  the  tvpe, 
was  done  by  the  school  staffs.  *rhe 
embryo  journalists  wrote  their  own  ma¬ 
terial.  edited  it,  wrote  the  heads,  and 
planned  the  makeup.  Each  school  was 
allowed  to  decide  what  sort  of  page  it 
desired  to  produce  and  several  chose 
to  duplicate  the  Herald  editorial  page 
with  material  of  their  own. 

In  connection  with  the  newspaper  page 
contest,  the  tirand  RapidS  Savings  bank 
sponsored  an  advertising  contest,  offering 
$150  in  eight  cash  prizes  for  the  best  ad¬ 
vertisements  preiKired  by  the  students. 
These  advertisements,  featuring  the 
hank’s  service,  ran  concurrently  with  the 
best  page  contest,  and  the  first  prize  of 
$.50  was  awarded  to  students  of  Creston 
high  school. 


PLACING  INSURANCE  COPY 

Booker  and  Kinnard,  fire  insurance 
agency  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  launched 
a  comprehensive  advertising  campaign  in 
I^uisville  newspapers  with  a  view  to  ex¬ 
plaining  the  fire  insurance  contrast  so 
that  the  layman  can  understand  it.  The 
advertisements  appear  weekly  and  are 
the  result  of  the  agency’s  strong  belief 
in  advertising  and  its  success  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  series  of  advertisements  which 
featured  letters  received  from  clients 
regarding  the  service  offered  by  the 
agency. 


JOINS  CAPPER’S  FARMER 

Clark  J.  Cross,  for  15  years  a  member 
of  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital  staff  as 
reporter,  telegraph  eilitor  and  news 
editor,  has  resigned  to  become  associate 
eilitor  of  Capper's  Farmer,  another  of 
the  Capper  publications.  His  place  as 
news  editor  was  taken  bj'  Mark  Dunlap, 
financial  editor. 


31,500  ATTEND  DAILY’S  PICNIC 

.An  army  of  31,-500  children  and 
parents  attended  the  second  annual  picnic 
••ecently  staged  by  the  .Milu’aukec  Journal 
Seckatary  Hawkins  club  at  the 
\\  aukesha  Beach  amusement  park,  20 
miles  from  Milwaukee. 


We  are  sorry 

we  cannot  join 

you  Southern  editors 

at  the  S.  N.  P.  A. 

at  Grove  Park  Inn 

but  as  we  cannot 

may  we  extend  to  you  ^ 

Tlie  best  of  good  | 

wishes 

for  a  pleasant  three  days 
with  old  cronies 
who  also  appreciate 
a  good  swimming  pool, 
a  sporty  golf  course, 
delightfully-served  meals 
and — an  apple  a  day! 

And  may  we  say 

that  after  this  rest  if  you 
want  real  scientific  news 
and  features  we  shall  be 
glad  to  serve  you  with 
them.  We  have  a  daily 
news  report  covering  all 
science  news,  a  weather 
feature,  a  daily  nature 
story,  a  weekly  nature 
story,  a  scientific  filler 
with  real  information  in 
it  and  a  monthly  Star 
Story  Map.  We  shaU 
be  glad  indeed  to  send 
you  samples  of  any  or 
all  of  them.  Just  wire 
or  write 

SCIENCE 

SERVICE 

Washington,  D.  C. 


NEWSBOY’S  JOE  FIRST 
STEP  TO  SUCCESS 


WINS  EASTERN  TOUR 

Louis  Cataldo,  3424  West  Monroe 
street,  Chicago,  is  the  first  winner  in 
the  Chicago  Evening  American's  sub¬ 
scription  contest  in  which  1,400  news¬ 
boys  are  entered.  Twenty-seven  win¬ 
ners  will  be  taken  on  a  2,500-mile  grand 
circle  tour. 


Convince  Parent*  of  That,  M.  1 
Brandon  Urge*,  and  Make  It  So 
by  Intenee  Work  for  Wel¬ 
fare  of  Carrier* 


CIRCULATORS  OF  SOUTH 
ORGANIZING 


Chattanooga’S 


Permanent  Group  to  Be  Effected 
October — Davi*  of  Birmingham, 
Black  of  New  Orlean*,  Tem¬ 
porary  Officer* 


tional  Circulation  Managers  Association  Organization  of  the  Southern  Circu- 
in  W'est  Baden,  Ind.,  last  week,  Mr.  latJon  Managers’  Association  will  be 
Brandon  said:  completed  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in 

‘‘Things  have  happened  during  the  past  Birmingham,  Ala.,  or  Atlanta, 

12  years  tending  to  make  this  subject  a  ^  early  in  October,  as  the  result  of 
paramount  one.  On  the  other  hand,  ^  temporary  organization  effected  by 
things  that  have  failed  to  happen  during  circulation  managers  representing  daily 
that  period  have  also  had  the  same  et-  newspapers  of  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Ala- 
fect.  One  of  the  vital  things  that  has  hama,  Ixiuisiana,  Mississippi  and  IHorida, 
not  happened  is  the  earnings  of  news-  igj-j  week  at  the  I.  C.  M.  A.  convention 
paper  boys’  have  not  doubled  as  have  the  West  Baden,  Ind. 
wages  and  salaries  of  practically  all  other  Davis,  circulation  manager  of 

workers.  A  ‘newspaper  boy  s  wage  as  Birmingham  Kc^vs  and  Age-Herald, 
a  general  thing  is  the  difference  between  named  chairman  of  the  temporary 

what  he  pays  us  for  his  papers  and  what  organization,  and  J.  M.  Black,  circula- 
our  readers  pay  him.  That  margin  of  manager  of  the  Nezv  Orleans  Times- 

profit — the  boy  s  wages  has  not  been  in-  Bicavnne,  secretary, 
creased  except  in  very  few  instances  There  are  12fi  daily  newspapers  in  the 
during  the  past  12  years.  I  believe^  I  arn  territory  covered  by  this  organization, 
accurate  in  saying  that  the  majority  of  which,  including  the  assistants,  means  a 
newspapers  operate  on  the  same  margin  membership  of  l.SO.  Questionnaires  sent 
of  profit  to  their  ‘newspaper  boys’  as  be-  to  the  circulation  managers  of  the  126 
fore  the  war.  I  often  wonder  how  many  daily  newspapers  of  the  six  states, 
publishers  have  studied  out  that  angle  of  brought  an  enthusiastic  endorsement  of 
their  circulation  manager’s  problems?  the  proposed  association,  with  already  .55 
“This  point  is  only_  one  of  a  number  pledges  of  attendance  at  the  final  organ- 
of  circumstances  which  tend  to  make  ization  m-eting. 

necessary  definite  steps  on  our  part  to  In  commenting  on  the  Association  and 
do  wmething  to  strengthen  our  boy  or-  plans  for  getting  it  under  way,  Mr. 
ganizations  and  to  thereby  deflect  atten-  Davis  said :  “I  see  no  rea.son  why  the 
tion  and  activities  of  so-called  social  Southern  Circulation  Managers’  Associa- 
workers  into  some  channel  of  a  more  tion  should  not  he  a  success  from  the 
productive  and  deserving  nature.  very  beginning.  It  should  be.  and  I  feel 

“It  seems  to  me  that  with  the  condi-  sure,  will  be,  a  real  success  and  highly 
tions  obviously  before  us  and  with  the  beneficial  to  all  its  members.  Our  proh- 
menacing  possibilities  _  of  delayed  action  Dms  in  the  South  are  more  nearly  akin 
there  is  only  one  thing  for  us  to  do,  than  are  those  in  any  other  section  of 
and  that  is  to  hasten  and  make  fullest  the  countrv.  and  we  who  are  interested 
use  of  the  natural  advantages  our  rela-  in  completing  the  organization  at  the 
tions  to  the  welfare  of  the  ‘newspaper  October  meeting  feel  that  it  is  a  big 
boy’  afford.  And  we  can  do  this  best  sten  in  the  right  direction. 

V  not  only  fulfilling  the  moral  obliga-  “There  is  bound  to  be  good  received 


Population  Is  Now 


106  Per  Cent  Increase  since  1920 


With  immediate  suburbs  included 
the  present  population  exceeds 


106%  increase!  This  substantial  population  gain,  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  1930  U.  S.  Census,  is  but  added  proof  that 
Chattanooga  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing,  progressive 
cities  in  the  new  South. 

For  years,  the  Dynamo  of  Dixie  has  forged  ahead  as  a 
manufacturing  and  distributing  center,  taking  advantage  of 
exceptional  resources,  to  add  new  factories,  warehouses  and 
offices  to  an  already  imposing  list — population  has  merely 
kept  pace  with  business  progress  in  Chattanooga! 

The  same  strategic  geographical  location,  splendid  trans¬ 
portation  facilities,  abundant  labor  and  materials — the  iden¬ 
tical  advantages — ^which  have  made  so  many  concerns  find 
it  profitable  to  use  Chattanooga  as  a  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  base,  offer  equally  attractive  inducement  to  others 
— to  your  own  business! 

If  you  seek  greater  sales  in  the  southern  territory  with 
lower  costs  and  quicker  deliveries — investigate  Chattanooga. 
If  you  feel  that  you  could  manufacture  to  better  advantage 
nearer  sources  of  supply  and  where  climatic,  labor  and  liv¬ 
ing  conditions  are  excellent — investigate  Chattanooga. 


A.  I.  Hayes,  Secretary,  Industrial  Dept.,  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  tiill  gladly  furnish  any  specific  infor¬ 
mation  you  may  desire  relative  to  Chattanooga. 


SEEING  BALL  GAMES  FREE 

.Some  1.500  boys  of  Harrisburg  and 
vicinitv  are  seeing  the  ball  games  free  as 
members  of  the  Knot-hole  League,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph  and 
the  owners  of  the  Senators.  Hundreds 
c-j-  ^  6'ckets  were  distributed  by  Sports 
Mitor  Wellington  G.  Jones  and  his  as¬ 
sistant,  Richard  McCrone. 


Scenic,  Historic,  Industrial]  Center  of  the  South 


In  traveling  South  via  rail,  motor  or  plane  visit  Chattanooga — combine 
business  and  pleasure  by  enjoying  world-famed  scenic  and  historic  points 
of  interest  as  you  gain  first-hand  information  about  business  opportunities. 
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LA  VARRE  CALLS  JUDGE 
DEAVER  A  TYRANT 

Former  Publisher  Files  Charges 
Against  Jurist  With  House  Ju¬ 
diciary  Committee  in 
Washington 


(By  telegraph  to  Edito*  &  PcBLiSHEt) 

Macon,  (iA..  June  24. — William  J. 
I^X'arre,  former  publisher  of  four 
Southeastern  newspapers  financed  hy  the 
International  Paper  and  Power  Com¬ 
pany,  remained  in  jail  at  AuRusta,  Ga.. 
tfxlay  awaitiiiR  the  outcome  of  charges  he 
has  filed  against  Federal  Judge  Bascom 
S.  Dcaver.  of  Macon,  with  Speaker 
I>ong worth  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

Whether  the  House  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  will  take  cognizance  of  the  peti¬ 
tion  for  an  investigation  into  the  “offi¬ 
cial  and  judicial  conduct'”  of  Judge 
Dcaver  in  the  Hall-I-aVarre  litigation 
here  was  a  matter  nf  si>eculation.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  the  cliarges  were  filed, 
however,  a  joint  statement  was  issued 
hy  Representatives  Crisp  and  Vinson,  of 
the  Georgia  House  delegation,  declar- 
ing : 

“After  an  examinatirm  of  the  affidavits 
we  found  them  absolutely  without  merit 
or  justification  as  the  charges  are  so 
baseless,  we  arc  confident  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  take  no  action.  V\'e 
both  know  Judge  Deaver  and  have  seen 
him  preside  in  court.  We  know  he  is 
courteous,  fair  and  an  able  lawyer,  and 
is  the  antithesis  of  a  tyrant.  He  en¬ 
joys  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
entire  public  of  his  judicial  district,  l)oth 
lawyers  and  laymen.  We  feel  these 
charges  are  unwarranted  and  we  shall 
do  everything  in  our  jKiwer  to  .see  that 
the  judge's  interests  are  protected." 

In  a  letter  to  Speaker  Longworth  ac¬ 
companying  the  petition,  I-aVarre 
charges  against  Judge  Deaver  “certain* 
acts  of  arrogance,  tyranny,  f)ppression 
and  ignorance  of  the  due  process  of  law, 
and  that  Judge's  apparent  sub.scrvience 
to  a  member  of  the  bar  practicing  before 
his  court.” 

LaVarre  charged  in  the  petition  that 
the  suit  in  eejuity  gre'w  out  of  a 
“treacherous  and  fraudulent  conspiracy  to 
wrest  the  editorial  control  and  owner¬ 
ship  of  these  newspapers  from  this 
petitioner  due  to  his  adverse  criticism" 
of  the  International  Paper  and  Power 
Company.  He  .said  continued  threats 
had  Iteen  made  by  attorneys  associated 
with  the  power  company  to  have  him 
cited  for  contempt  and  placed  in  jail. 

I-aVarre  said  when  the  case  went 
before  Judge  Dcaver  he  was  confident 
he  would  receive  a  courteous  and  un¬ 
prejudiced  hearing  based  on  the  facts. 
After  the  hearing  l>efore  the  Judge  at 
M acorn,  the  petititm  said,  a  decree  was 
handed  down  which  enjoined  him  and 
his  associates  from  proceeding  in  any 
way  with  administration  of  the  assets 
of  the  iiewspaiKTs. 

Judge  Deaver’s  only  comment  on  the 
charges  was  “that  case  was  tried  like 
all  the  other  cases  that  have  come  Ix-fore 
me.”  Meanwhile  _  La\'arre  remains  in 
jail,  pending  a  decision  by  Federal  Judge 
W.  H.  Barrett  on  the  charge  of  criminal 
contempt  recently  heard  in  .\ugusta. 


MRS.  M.  C.  BRIGGS  WINS 

The  claim  of  Marie  C.  Briggs  of  New 
York  City  that  she  is  the  widow  of  Clare 
A.  Briggs,  cartoonist,  who  died  Jan.  3. 
was  sustained  this  week  hy  Surrogate 
John  P.  O'Brien.  The  Surrogate  de¬ 
cided  that  “clear,  uncontradicted  evi¬ 
dence”  established  that  she  was  the 
common-law  wife  of  the  artist.  The 
will,  which  she  is  contesting,  left  most 
of  the  estate  to  Ruth  Owen  Briggs, 
divorced  wife  of  the  decedent. 


ADDS  SUNDAY  PRE-DATE 

_  The  Seattle  Times  has  begun  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  Northwest  predate  edition  of 
the  Sunday  Times.  Ray  \V.  Felton  is 
editor  of  the  edition  and  Byron  Christian, 
an  instructor  at  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  School  of  Journalism,  is  his 
assistant. 


RETAIL  STORE  COPY  RATIOS 
ANALYZED 


(Continued  from  fa<je  15) 


com])are<l  with  some  of  the  other  classes 
of  household  furniture.  As  an  example, 
electric  refrigerator  manufacturers  em- 
j)loyed  newspaper  advertising  in  1928  to 
the  total  of  over  6,574,(XJ0  lines,  to  push 
priKiucts  with  a  retail  value  of  181 
millions.  In  the  vacuum  cleaner  field, 
1.2|9,()(K>  units  were  sold  in  1928,  with 
a  retail  value  of  60  millions.  During 
that  year  679,(K»0  lines  of  newspaper 
space  was  used.” 

.Special  sales  were  criticized  as  en¬ 
couraging  the  public  to  wait  for  reduced  ! 
prices  and  as  leading  to  the  Iteliel  that 
regular  prices  are  exorbitant.  One 
speaker  referred  to  “those  wasteful 
things  called  markdowns.”  and  others 
jHiinted  out  the  damage  to  profits  re¬ 
sulting  from  markdown  sales. 

\  warning  that  "The  sales  tax  will 
get  you  if  you  don't  watch  out,”  was  \ 
.sounded  by  William  Nelson  Taft,  of  j 
Philadelphia,  editor  of  the  Retail  Ledger.  ' 
He  reminded  his  audience  of  the  anti¬ 
chain  store  sentiment  stirred  up  by 
\V.  K.  Henderson  of  Shreveport,  La., 
and  told  how  this  had  resulte<l  in  adf)p- 
tion  of  sales  taxes  in  half  a  dozen  states 
already.  “Vou  may  have  laughed  at 
Henderson,”  he  said,  “but  you  can’t  laugh 
off  such  legislation.” 

The  sales  pronjotion  division  re-elected 
its  officers  as  follows;  Chairman,  Ken¬ 
neth  Collins,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York;  vice-chairman,  H.  F*. 
Twomey,  Jordan  Mar.sh  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton;  secretary-treasurer.  Sidney  A.  Sul¬ 
livan.  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Two  were  elected  meml)ers  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee:  P.  K.  Murphy,  Fred¬ 
erick  l.oeser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Brvxtklyn;  and 
W.  H.  McLokI,  Wm.  F'ilene's  Sons  Co., 
Boston. 

Mr.  Collins  announced  that  four  cups 
are  to  Ive  awanled,  in  four  classes  of 
stores  based  on  sales  volume,  to  out¬ 
standing  individuals  in  sales  promotion. 

He  also  announced  appointment  of 
two  committees — one  to  make  a  study 
of  all  possible  customer  contacts,  and 
the  other  to  study  the  question  of  cus¬ 
tomer  analysis.  The  first  committee 
consists  of  I.  A.  llirschmann,  of  L. 
Bamix'rger  &  Co.,  Newark,  X.  J. : 
Allan  Wells,  of  Kresge  Department 
St()res;  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Swenson, 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn. 

The  second  committee  consists  of  H. 

F.  Twomey,  Jordan  .Marsh  Comp:iny, 
Boston;  Krncst  De  Kalb,  Conrad  &  Co., 
Boston;  and  Harry  Buffum  of  Buffum's, 
Inc.,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 

Another  important  study  already 
under  wety  is  a  study  of  the  correlation 
of  sales  promotion  activities,  which  may 
result  in  some  comparison  of  the  value 
of  different  advertising  media.  This 
is  in  charge  of  a  committee  consisting 
of  I-'.  Willett  Walton,  Arnold  Constable 
&  Co..  New  York ;  R.  G.  Parker,  W. 

T.  (jrant  Company.  New  York ;  and 
James  Rotto.  The  Hecht  Company, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


LUDLOW 

The  choice  of  America's 
leading  newspapers  for 
the  composition  of  dis¬ 
play  advertising. 

• 

Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Clyboum  Avc.,  Chicago 


Darts  Through  Traffic  Like 
A  Scared  Rabbit 


SHORT  wheelbase,  narrow  tread, 
and  a  wonderful  motor  make  the 
Harley'Davidson  Package  Truck 
unbeatable  for  speedy  bundle  delivery 
through  traffic.  Without  dangerous 
speeding  this  agile  carrier  quickly  out* 
distances  any  four-wheeled  vehicle. 
Traffic  jams  scarcely  slow  it  up  at  all. 

Its  compactness  gives  the  Package 
Truck  great  advantages  in  parking. 
In  the  most  crowded  sections  it  can  be 
swung  right  into  the  curb  so  that  its 
load  of  bundles  can  be  delivered  direct 
to  the  stand. 

Scores  of  dailies  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  have  adopted  the  Package 
Truck  for  circulation  work  on  both 
city  and  suburban  routes.  It  costs  less 
per  mile  to  operate  than  any  car  or 
truck,  and  its  distinctive  appearance 
gives  it  much  more  advertising  value. 
It  typifies  the  spirit  of  the  modern  news¬ 
paper — “■get  there  first  with  the  news.” 

Let  your  local  Harley'Davidson  dealer 
demonstrate,  without  [)lacing  you  under 
any  obligation.  Phone  him  today. 

HARLEY'DAVIDSON 

( Capacity  1  Pojckaq&lnidi 

Mail  the  coupon 

— for  literature  showing  our  full  line  of 
bodies,  including  the  J'lewsf  after  Special 
—on  the  sturdy  Pacl{age  Trucl{  Chassis. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON  MOTOR  COMPANY 
Dept.  E.  P.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

O  Intere.stcd  in  the  Package  Truck  for  the 
newspaper  business.  Send  literature. 


Name . . . . . 

Address . . 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


CHIVALRY  IN  CITY  ROOMS 

To  Editor  &  Publisher. — The  asser¬ 
tion  of  H.  M.  Crist,  managing  editor  of 
the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  that  it  is  un¬ 
fair  to  a  woman  and  to  a  paper  for  a 
city  editor  to  rely  on  woman  reporters 
to  cover  the  general  runs  of  news  can¬ 
not  go  unanswered.  For  so  many  years 
and  with  such  dishearteningly  bad  results 
this  fiction  of  an  editor’s  mind  has  been 
given  credence,  that  it  seems  to  me 
Editor  &  Publisher  can  do  no  less  than 
give  space  to  the  other  side  of  the 
picture. 

For  five  years  I  was  a  general  reporter 
in  New  York,  and  most  of  the  women 
now  on  newspapers  there  are  my  friends. 
Judging  from  my  own  and  their  ex¬ 
perience  I  do  not  see  how  any  unemo¬ 
tional,  keen-minded  editor  can  say  ‘‘the 
city  editor  has  to  stop  and  think  whether 
or  not  it  is  proper  to  send  a  girl  reporter 
out  on  a  story  before  he  hands  out  the 
assignment.”  This  is  the  attitude  of  the 
“chivalrous”  editor  of  20  years  ago,  the 
editor  to  whom  a  woman  was  a  little 
strange,  a  novelty  in  the  city  room. 
Nowadays,  with  women  everywhere  doing 
men’s  jobs,  if  is  like  the  scent  of 
lavender  in  a  smoke-filled  city  rwm! 

Women  don’t  want  any  special  con¬ 
sideration  and  actually  resent  it  when 
proffered.  1  know.  I  did.  (Ask  the 
city  editor  of  the  New  York  Ei'ening 
Post.)  They  want  equal  hours,  equal 
work  and  equal  pay  with  men.  Mis¬ 
placed  gallantry  is  not  only  superfluous 
but  acutely  distressing  to  newspaper 
women. 

Furthermore,  it  is  one  of  those  things 
that  is  said  and  written,  but  in  actuality 
not  practiced.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Crist  spoke  frankly,  and  sincerely. 
Many  editors  agree  with  him  and  don’t 
realize  that  it  is  just  a  pretty  thought, 
an  illusion  kept  alive  by  their  own  desire 
to  believe  it.  Women  reporters  on  news¬ 
papers,  partly  because  they  want  to  be 
treated  that  way,  are  handled  about  the 
same  as  men  when  it  comes  to  “tough” 
assignments,  long  hours,  difficult  inter¬ 
views,  dangerous  predicaments.  Editors 
usually  say  they  don’t  want  their  women 
reporters  to  take  any  unnecessary  risks, 
but  how  do  you  account  for  the  presence 
of  women  reporters  at  Communist  riots, 
out  on  barges  in  the  harbor  when  wrecks 
have  occurred,  within  fire  lines,  on  the 
scene  just  after  a  gruesome  murder? 

This  liappened  to  me :  Fdection  night 
a  year  ago  I  was  assigned  to  cover  the 
“woman’s  angle”  at  Republican  and 
Democratic  headquarters,  to  interview  a 
woman  running  for  Congress,  and  to 
write  a  story  about  the  women  who  had 
formed  a  special  Hoover  committee. 
That  was  two  more  stories  than  anyone 
else  on  the  staff,  but  I  was  the  only 
woman  on  the  staff.  I  finished  work  at 
4 :30  A.  M.  As  I  put  my  last  piece  of 
copy  on  the  desk,  the  editor  looked  up. 
“Good  _  Lord  !”  he  said,  frowning  dis¬ 
approvingly.  “you  oughtn’t  to  be  out 
alone  so  late !” 

•I  thing  the  belief  in  w’omen’s 

special”  and  not  general  value  as  re- 
fjrirters  accomplishes  is  a  limitation  on 
the  number  of  women  employed,  and  a 
lower  .salary  scale  for  those  who  do  land 
jobs. 

I  do  not  mean  to  belittle,  in  any  way 
the  work  women  are  doing  in  tho.se  fields 
of  particular  interest  to  women.  These 
are  special  jobs,  like  sports  writing, 
financial  reporting  or  editorials.  Some 
women  do  beauty  and  cooking  articles 
very  well.  But  some— a  great  many  more 
than  city  editors  ever  let  themselves 
find  out — are  good  general  reporters,  can 
handle  any  type  of  story,  and  find  the 
same  satisfaction  in  handling  a  crime 
stor>-  as  a  man  who  has  a  bent  for  that 
kind  of  work.  I  never  heard  of  a  man 
reporter  who  was  shoved  off  into  any 
special  sphere  of  activity  because  f>f  his 
sex.  It’s  about  time  women  are  re¬ 
garded  in  like  fashion. 

I  feel  that  I  can  speak  for  the  active 
newspaperwomen  of  New  York,  women 
doing  straight  run-of-news  stuff,  because 
*  been  just  one  month  off  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and 


can  say  out  what  some  of  the  other  girls 
think  but  would  not  deem  diplomatic  to 
express. 

Dorothy  Ducas, 

Associate  Editor,  MeCall’s  Magazine, 
New  York. 


KILLING  A  BAD  MEASURE 

To  Editor  &  Publisher. — Your  ex¬ 
cellent  editorial  on  the  Louisiana 
political  situation  is  acknowledged  with 
deep  appreciation. 

With  this  type  of  support  from  the 
press  of  America  we  are  now'  hopeful 
of  killing  this  vicious  measure. 


\\  ith  thanks  indeed  and  kind  personal 
regards. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  G.  New.mver, 

General  Manager,  New  Orleans  Item- 
Tribune. 

Editor's  Note  :  The  tax  bill  was 
withdrawn  by  its  sponsor  this  week  after 
an  unfavorable  committee  report.  Story 
on  page  8. 

27  PRINTERS  GRADUATED 

More  than  1,200  persons,  representing 
about  50  pressmen’s  organizations  in 
New  York,  attended  the  graduation 
exercises  of  the  New  York  School  for 
Printing  Pressmen  held  last  week  in  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York  City. 
Twenty-seven  were  graduated. 


ASKS  POWER  INCREASE 

The  application  of  station  WEDH, 
operated  by  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch- 
Herald,  for  authority  to  install  250  watt 
equipment  and  increase  the  station’s 
power,  has  been  received  by  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission  and  scheduled  for 
hearing  on  a  date  to  be  announced  later. 
The  station  asks  for  an  increase  of  from 
vk.)  to  100  watts  at  night  and  from  30 
to  250  watts  in  the  daytime. 


J.  A.  HARDMAN  HONORED 

James  A.  Hardman,  editor  of  the 
North  Adams  (Mass.)  Transcript,  was 
awardetl  the  honorary  degree  of  Master 
of  .\rts  by  Williams  College,  Williams- 
town,  Mass.,  at  the  annual  commence¬ 
ment  recently. 


End  your 
for 


many 


Roller  Troubles 
to  come . . 


years 


Would  you‘ appreciate  a  set  of 
press  rollers  that  served  unfail¬ 
ingly,  day  in  and  day  out,  for 
thirteen  long  years? 


A  New  England  daily  has  had 
that  gratifying  experience  with 
Paralastic  Rubber  Rollers. 


Would  you  enjoy  the  comforting 
assurance  of  roller  equipment 
that  in  sixteen  months  of  gruel¬ 
ling  service  h.is  never  been  off 
the  press? 


A  pressman  in  one  of  New  York’s 
busiest  press  rooms  can  tell  you 
that  story  of  Paralastic  Rubber 
Rollers. 


Would  you  be  interested  in  rollers 
that  laugh  at  climatic  changes, 
that  do  not  need  resetting  with 
the  thermometer,  that  neither 
melt,  shrink,  soften  nor  harden 
with  the  seasons,  that  serve  and 
serve  and  serve  .  .  .  years  after 
the  invoice  is  forgotten? 


Then  you  owe  it  to  yourself  and 
to  your  organization  to  check  up 
on  the  performance  record  of 
Paralastic  Rubber  Rollers  in  the 
press  rooms  of  the  largest  metro¬ 
politan  dailies. 


American  Wringer  Company 
Paralastic  Rubber  Rollers  have 
successfully  met  the  most  stringent 
tests  of  modern  press  room  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  most  exactingdemands 
of  discriminating  pressmen. 

Swell — The  oil-resistant  compound 
used  in  Paralastic  Rubber  Rollers 
reduces  swell  to  the  veriest  mini¬ 
mum.  One  set,  after  sixteen  months 
of  constant  service,  reveals  a  swell 
of  but  i-i6th  of  an  inch  . . .  and  so 
uniform  that  it  offers  no  handicap  to 
production. 

Printing  Quality — Paralastic  Rub¬ 
ber  Rollers  pick  up  and  release  ink 
freely  and  uniformly,  with  perfect 
distribution  and  complete  coverage 
of  the  form.  Ideal  for  black  or  colors, 
rotogravure  or  water  color. 

Life — Paralastic  Rubber  Rollers 


outlast  many  times  the  life  of  compo¬ 
sition  rollers.  They  are  not  suscep¬ 
tible  to  ordinary  surface  scratches 
and  mars,  and,  after  long,  faithful 
service,  can  be  reground  and  resur¬ 
faced  like  new. 

The  laboratory-controlled  compound 
of  these  rollers  responds  perfectly  to 
the  infrequent  regrinding  which  may 
be  deemed  advisable.  It  will  not  chafe, 
chip  nor  roughen.  A  surface  identical 
with  the  original  factory  finish  is 
easily  and  quickly  restored. 
Paralastic  Rubber  Rollers  will  reduce 
your  roller  maintenance  costs, elimi¬ 
nate  shut  downs  and  lost  production 
due  to  roller  troubles, — end  roller 
worries  for  many  years  to  come.  Let 
our  representative  give  you  the  full 
story,  with  facts  and  figures, — write 
us  and  say  when. 


American  Wringer  Co.,  inc. 

Roller  Specialists  for  Afore  Than  40  Years 
WOONSOCKET,  RHODE  ISLAND 


Makers  of 


RUBBEF^  ROLLERS 
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ASSOCIATES  HONOR 
ARTHUR  S.  DRAPER 


200  Attend  Dinner  Celebretinf  His 
2Stli  Year  With  N.  Y.  Tribune  and 
Herald  T ribune — Hoover  Sends 
Congratulations 


Arthur  S.  Draper,  assistant  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  was 
honored  by  a  dinner  given  by  more  than 
i200  associates 
and  friends  at 
the  Vanderbilt 
Hotel,  New 
York,  June  21, 
on  the  occasion 
of  Mr.  Draper's 
25th  anniversary 
with  the  Herald 
Tribune  and  its 
predecessor,  the 
Tribune. 

Ogden  Reid, 
publisher  of  the 
Herald  Tribune, 
presided  at  the 
dinner  and  gave 


Arthur  S.  Draper 


a  short  talk  lauding  Mr.  Draper’s  record. 
William  E.  Haskell,  Jr.,  also  made  a 
short  address,  and  presented  Mr.  Draper 
with  a  set  of  golf  clubs,  the  gift  of  his 
associates. 


President  Hoover  sent  his  personal 
congratulations  to  Mr.  Draper  in  the 
following  letter : 

“My  dear  Mr.  Draper :  I  am  glad 
to  learn  that  you  are  completing  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  your  distinguished 
service  with  the  New  York  Tribune  and 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  I 
congratulate  you  most  cordially  upon 
this  anniversary.  The  success  of  your 
career  is  a  signal  evidence  of  the  value 
of  character  and  high  ideals  in  journal¬ 
ism.  I  wish  you  long  life  and  happi¬ 
ness.  Yours  faithfully. 

Hfjibert  HoovtJi.” 

Telegrams  and  messages  of  greeting 
were  received  from  many  persons,  in¬ 
cluding  Hey  wood  Broun,  Fred  Austin, 
Walter  Prichard  Eaton,  Royal  Cortis- 
soz,  Ralph  Edward  Renaud,  Sterling 
Patterson,  Boardman  Robinson  and  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Miller. 


Mr.  Drajier,  who  was  born  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  September  3,  1882,  originally  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  mechanical  engineer,  but 
became  interested  in  newspaper  work  as 
correspondent  for  the  Tribune  while  he 
was  a  student  at  New  York  University. 
He  joined  the  staff  o-f  the  Tribune  as 
a  reporter  immediately  upon  his  gradua¬ 
tion  in  1905. 

He  advanced  steadily,  serving  as  re¬ 
porter,  night  city  editor  and  Sunday 
^itor.  In  1915  he  went  abroad  where 
he  remained  for  ten  years  as  London 
correspondent,  war  correspondent,  and 
European  manager.  He  returned  in 
1925  to  take  up  his  duties  as  assistant 
editor. 


Among  those  present  were: 

E)dward  Angly,  Joseph  Clark  Bald¬ 
win,  3d,  Isaiah  Bardsley,  Charles  Bayer, 
Whitney  Bolton,  George  Burdick,  Por¬ 
ter  Caruthers,  Arthur  N.  Chamberlin, 
Edward  Hope  Coffey,  George  A.  Cornish, 
Henry  B.  Cosgrove,  J.  B.  Crandall,  Rich¬ 
ard  F.  Crandell,  F.  Stuart  Crawford, 
Robert  Cresswell,  Ira  H.  Crist,  Harold 
L.  Cross,  William  L.  Curtin,  H.  F.  Dana, 
Forrest  Davis,  Howard  Davis,  Marcus 
Duffield,  K.  \V.  Dunlap. 

L.  L.  Engelking,  Arthur  H.  Fol- 
well,  Wilbur  F'orrest,  Lewis  Gannett, 
Frank  Getty,  Percy  Hammond,  William 
E.  Haskell,  Jr.,  Fr^  L.  Hawthorne,  Hen¬ 
ley  Hill,  Allan  T.  Holcomb,  A.  R.  Hol¬ 
combe,  \\’illiam  Houghton,  George  Huf- 
nagle,  Lloyd  Jacque. 

Nunnally  Johnson,  Alva  Johnston, 
Roland  Kilbon,  Harry  Kingsbury, 
John  J.  I-eary,  Jr.,  Fabian  Levy,  Henry 
Cabot  Ivodge,  Edward  Logan,  John  (ior- 
don  Logan,  Dennis  Tilden  Lynch,  John 
J.  Lynch,  William  J.  Macbeth,  Robert 
C.  McCabe,  Samuel  Maho^,  Jr., 
Joseph  Mandia. 

H.  H.  McCormick.  Ned  McIntosh, 
Don  Marquis,  James  J.  Montague.  John 
C.  O’Brien,  Hugh  O’Connor,  William  A. 
Orr,  William  E.  Orr,  Geoffrey  Parsons, 
Robert  B.  Peck,  M.  Jay  Racusin, 


D.  G.  Rogers,  Arthur  Ruhl,  John  Sayre, 
Don  Skene,  Boyden  Sparkes,  Beverly 
Smith,  Norman  Stabler,  Harry  Staton^ 
J.  Hal  Steffen,  John  McHugh  Stuart, 
Andrew  Ten  Eycl^  Raymond  H.  Torrey, 
Stanley  Walker. 

Francis  D.  Wilson,  Theodore  C. 
Walen,  Richard  Watts,  Jr.,  Howard  L. 
White  and  Grafton  Wilcox. 


BECKER  VISITING  EUROPE 

Neal  Dow  Becker,  president  of  Inter¬ 
type  Corporation  is  on  his  annual  visit 
to  Europe  and  the  British  Isles  in  the 
interest  of  the  corporation.  He  sailed 
from  New  York  June  18  on  the  Europa. 
He  will  be  away  three  months. 


FERRY  JOINS  DAVID 

William  E.  Ferry,  has  been  added  to  the 
New  York  staff  of  Geo.  B.  David  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers’  representatives.  Effec¬ 
tive  Sept.  1,  the  David  Company  will  be 
the  national  advertising  representatives 
of  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald.  Desha 
Breckinridge  is  publisher. 


CARROLL  WRITES  NOVEL 

Loren  Carroll,  assistant  financial  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  is  the 
author  of  a  novel,  “Wild  Onion,”  which 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Company  will  publish  in 
the  fall.  The  book  deals  with  Chicago 
l)eer  runners  and  gives  a  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  their  operations. 


REMODEUNG  OFFICES 

Following  discontinuance  of  its  job 
printing  department,  the  FayettevilU 
(Ark.)  Democrat  is  outfitting  the  down¬ 
stairs  floor  of  its  building  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  circulation  offices,  and  new 
equipment  will  be  installed  for  the  me¬ 
chanical  department.  Some  of  the  job 
printing  equipment  will  be  retained. 


JOINS  INTER-RACIAL  PRESS 

Russell  A.  Bowen,  formerly  of  the 
Wanamaker  Stores  and  more  recently  of 
the  Magasine  of  Wall  Street,  has  joined 
the  Inter-Racial  Press  of  America,  Inc., 
as  assistant  to  the  president,  Nathan 
H.  Seidman. 


ARROWHEAD 


HLAC 


The  quality  and 
performance  of 


this  product  have 
built  our  inters 


national  business 


Try  it— Compare  it 

Manufactured  exclusively  and  guaranteed  by 


Howard  Flint  Ink.  Company 

^yrtanufactureps  of 

Printing  and  Liitlto||t‘ckpHic  Inlcs 

HOUSTON  SEXR.OIT*  INDIANAPOLIS 
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planning  new  daily 

FOR  NEWARK 


Th«  Free  Frees,  Moming  Paper,  Being 
Launched  July  1  by  Harry  Gray 
and  J.  B.  Ryan,  Jr. — To  Sell 
for  Two  Cents 


(Sptcial  to  Editor  &  Publishes) 
Newark,  N.  J.,  June  26. — The  Netvark 
Free  Press,  a  new  full-sized  morning 

fiper,  will  start  publication  here  on 
uljr  1.  It  will  sell  for  two  cents  and 
publish  six  days  a  week.  The  Newark 
Ledger,  a  tabloid,  is  the  only  other  morn¬ 
ing  daily  in  the  city.  The  Ledger  pub¬ 
lishes  seven  days  and  sells  for  three 
cents. 

John  Barry  Ryan,  Jr.,  grandson  of 
Thomas  Fortune  Ryan  and  Harry  Gray 
are  publishers  of  the  new  daily.  Mr. 
Ryan  has  had  about  ten  years  of  news¬ 
paper  reporting  experience  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Newark.  Mr.  Gray  has 
bw  connected  with  the  Hearst  publica¬ 
tions  for  more  than  22  years,  his  first 
job  being  with  the  Rochester  Journal. 

Nathan  Goldberg,  for  alxiut  three 
years  with  the  Associated  Press  in 
Newark,  will  be  city  editor.  Walter  L. 
TTiomas,  for  many  years  with  the  Wor¬ 
cester  Telegram-Gazette  as  assistant 
publisher  and  advertising  director,  will 


be  advertising  director  of  the  Free  Press. 

J.  R.  Waters,  recently  with  the 
Newark  Ledger  and  before  that  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  New  York  Evening  Graphic, 
will  be  business  manager.  John  T. 
Burke,  a  newspaper  man  for  many  years 
and  foreign  correspondent,  will  be  an 
associate  editor. 

The  managing  editor  has  not  been 
named  as  yet.  The  city  staff  will  be 
made  up  mainly  of  men  who  have 
worked  in  and  around  Newark  for  some 
time. 

The  Free  Press  will  use  the  United 
Press  service  and  will  be  published  in 
the  same  building  as  the  New  Jersey 
Freie  Zeitung,  which  will  continue  as  a 
full-size.  German-language  morning 
paper.  This  paper  has  the  Associated 
Press  service. 

Hoe  presses  are  being  installed. 

Newark  has  three  other  papers,  two 
of  which  are  published  evenings  and  the 
third  a  weekly,  coming  out  on  Sundays. 


SAERCHINGER  RESIGNS 

Cesar  Saerchinger,  assistant  in  the 
London  bureau  of  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  and  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  resigned  June  24,  to  join  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  Company.  He 
had  been  with  the  Curtis-Martin  News¬ 
papers  about  five  years.  No  one  has 
yet  been  appointed  to  succeed  him. 


TELEGRAM'  ADDS  TO  STAFF 


Editorial  Force  of  New  York  ETening 
Daily  la  Expanded 

Several  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Tele¬ 
gram,  it  was  announced  this  week  by 
Lee  B.  Wood,  managing  editor.  Allan 
Reagan,  staff  member  of  the  New  York 
World  and  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
at  various  times  for  the  past  six  years, 
has  joined  the  rewrite  staff  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  daily.  John  Boylan, 
formerly  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  and 
prior  to  that  with  United  Press,  has  also 
joined  the  rewrite  staff. 

Shannon  Cormack  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  rewrite  to  the  sports  de¬ 
partment  to  cover  yachting.  H.  Clay 
and  George  Sutton  continue  to  handle 
motor  boat  news.  Lester  Blumner, 
student  editor  of  the  Cornell  Sun,  whose 
hoax  dinner  to  “Hugo  N.  Frye”  at¬ 
tracted  official  attention  recently,  became 
a  Telegram  reporter  this  week. 


COVERED  REGATTA 

Royal  Brougham,  sports  editor  of  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  and  George 
Varnel,  sports  editor  of  the  Seattle 
Times,  accompanied  the  University  of 
Washington  crews  to  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  to  cover  the  regatta  classic  for 
their  newspapers. 


\e  m  e  m  b  e  r 


Side  saddles  bring  to  mind  not  only  leather, 
but  the  days  when  hides  were  crudely 
bundled  and  tied  with  rope.  Old-fashioned 
methods  of  animal  skinning  and  hide  treat¬ 
ing  were  not  confined  to  local  butcherings. 
The  packing  industry  had  its  share. 

In  the  old  slaughter-house  days  slips  of 
the  operator's  knife  —  mutilation  of  the 
hide  here  and  there— mattered  little;  faulty 
workmanship  was  overlooked.  Nor  was  any 
great  attention  given  to  avoiding  stains  and 
discolorations  in  the  curing  process.  What¬ 
ever  usable  leather  chance  produce<l  in  a 
hide  was  generally  satisfactory.  Quick  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  hide  with  minimum  labor  cost 
was  the  main  objective. 

Today,  it  takes  an  expert  knifeman  to 
hold  a  job  on  the  Armour  cattle  skinning 
floor.  Inspection  after  inspection,  check 
upon  check,  enables  the  tracing  of  faulty 
workmanship  directly  to  the  workman  com¬ 
mitting  it.  As  a  result,  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  one  man  to  dehide  as  many  as  5000 
head  of  cattle  without  a  single  miscut. 


Curing  of  hides  is  under  equally  rigid 
supervision  and  control.  Because  of  today's 
heavy  demand  for  colored  leathers,  every 
precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  stains  and 
discolorations  in  Armour  hides.  (Discolored 
hides  can  be  used  only  for  black  leather.) 
Even  the  salt  used  in  curing  is  inspected 
and  chemically  analyzed  and  must  come 
from  mines  which  do  not  use  copper  wire 
in  blasting  the  product  loose.  Blasting 
causes  bits  of  copper  to  mix  in  with  the  salt, 
and  a  bit  of  copper  so  small  that  it  will  go 
through  a  fine  screen  is  still  large  enough 
to  stain  a  hide  so  that  it  cannot  qualify  in 
the  best  grades. 

Armour  hides,  like  all  other  Armour 
and  Company  products,  are  products  of  the 
highest  efficiency  anil  the  most  modern 
practices  in  the  packing  industry.  There's 
far  more  good  leather  in  a  bundle  of  Armour 
hides  today  than  it 
was  possible  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  days  of 
the  side  saddle. 


THE  NEW  AND  MODERN 

ARMOUR  ^  COMPANY 


NEWSPAPERS 

offer  ■tony  speelfle 
advantages  over  any 
other  medlnm 

"Y  They  are  flexible  to  the  de- 
*  mauds  of  any  merchandising 
plan.  Can  be  used  to  obtain  com¬ 
plete  national  and  sectional 
coverage. 

^  Ideal  for  experimental  and  test 
campaigns — to  determine  con¬ 
sumer  response  to  a  certain  prod¬ 
uct  or  copy  appeal.  They  elimin¬ 
ate  many  costly  mistakes! 

^  They  start  producing  the  day 
they  are  inserted.  No  delay  in 
waiting  for  prospects  to  write. 
Local  retailers  supply  the  demand 
when  and  as  it  originates. 

^  They  represent  definite,  locali¬ 
zed,  classified  markets.  You 
know  the  size,  population,  pur¬ 
chasing  power  and  peculiarities  of 
the  audience  you  address.  This  is 
the  selective  and  economical  basis 
on  which  to  merchandise  your 
product. 

^  They  permit  rapid  follow-up 
copy  on  special  offers,  last- 
minute  changes,  timely  and  locali¬ 
zed  tie-ups.  Also,  copy  is  edited 
hy  dealers  and  the  paper’s  advertis¬ 
ing  men  to  give  the  local  “feel.” 
Special  and  unexpected  events  can 
he  fully  capitalized. 

^  They  create  dealer  outlets  at 
the  same  time  they  create  con¬ 
sumer  demand — solving  two  major 
problems  at  one  stroke. 

n  They  are  read  by  everyone. 
Many  read  nothing  else. 

g  Newspapers  supply  a  type  of 
co-operation  that  is  impossible 
with  any  other  medium.  They 
work  with  and  aid  local  dealers. 
They  supervise  the  installation  of 
window  displays.  They  check  up 
on  results  and  render  reports. 
They  become  a  localized  part  of 
your  organization! 

Th€9m  advantag€B  makm  ♦! 

^  pap^rm  the  togicai  and  economical  ^ 
backbone  o/  any  campaign.  We 
^  would  appreciate  an  opf^rtunity  ^ 
to  prement  them  to  you  in  detail.  ♦! 


Till:  .iiiiix  111  nil  I'o. 

National  AdvertiHinn  ReprcBenlatives 
of  Newspapem 

New  York  Chicago  St.  Loula  Atlanta 

Dallas  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Portland 
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UR  OVN  VORljD 

or  LetTbRS 


P>RI\TED  news  in  England  antedat- 

ing  the  establishment  of  newspapers 
is  the  subject  matter  treated  in  scholarly 
fashion  in  the  book,  “Some  Forerunners 
of  the  Newspaper  in  England,  1476- 
1622,”  by  Matthias  A.  Shaaber,  instructor 
in  English  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  volume  is  published  by  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Press. 

Reports  of  travel  and  discovery,  which 
were  numerous  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries,  are  ignored  in  favor  of  special 
attention  to  the  “newsbooks”  and  news 
sheets  which  were  in  circulation  before 
newspapers. 

In  his  interesting  introduction  the 
author  points  out  that  the  word  “news” 
is  only  a  little  more  than  400  years  old; 
that  of  the  several  English  synonymns, 
“tydings”  seems  to  be  the  oldest;  but 
the  thing  itself  is  as  old  as  the  hills. 

“The  child  of  chance  and  curiosity 
and  simple  wonder,  it  must  have  had  its 
origin,”  he  writes,  “in  the  earliest  awak¬ 
enings  of  human  intelligence.  W'e  are 
so  used,  nowadays,  to  associating  it  with 
the  ink  and  paper  by  means  of  which  it 
is  recorded  and  disseminated  that  we 
may  sometimes  forget  that  it  existed — 
was  collected,  exchanged,  and  admired, — 
in  all  probability  before  paper  and  ink 
were  first  manufactured  and  certainly 
long  before  it  was  much  circulated  in 
written  form. 

“We  know,  for  example,  that  in  early 
times  the  marketplace  served  as  a  kind 
of  exchange  where  bits  of  news,  im¬ 
portant  and  trivial,  were  bruited  about 
and  discussed.  All  through  the  records 
of  history  we  find  evidence  of  an  ap¬ 
petite  for  news  which  found  means  of 
gratifying  itself  with  little  or  none  o{ 
that  elaborate  organization  by  which  it  is 
fed  today.” 

Travelers,  the  author  points  out,  were 
eagerly  pumped  of  the  news  they  brought 
from  the  places  they  had  visited;  that, 
indeed,  it  was  at  least  a  point  of  good 
manners,  if  not  a  duty,  for  a  traveler 
to  relate  the  news  he  had  picked  up, 
often,  it  would  seem,  as  a  fair  return  for 
hospitality.  Travelers  on  the  road  would 
exchange  bits  of  news  in  a  spirit  almost 
fraternal. 

So  apparently  the  sharing  of  news  by 
the  reporter  “pack”  preceded  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Private  letters  circulated  news  before 
the  newspai^r  came  into  existence,  Mr. 
Shaaber  points  out,  and  later  on  the 
public  news  letter.  From  the  spread  of 
the  art  of  printing  to  England,  and  the 
publication  in  1622  there  of  the  first 
newspaper,  “The  IVeekcley  N ewes’’ 
nearly  150  years  passed. 

The  author  took  for  granted  that  an 
institution  like  the  newspaper  could  not 
have  been  created  as  it  were  overnight, 
and  hence  there  must  have  been  printing 
of  news  in  the  150  years  before  1622. 

On  investigation  he  found,  indeed,  that 
a  great  deal  of  news  was  printed  in  that 
period,  and  his  book  is  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  examples. 

Even  the  first  newspaper  in  English, 
started  in  1622  and  ended  in  1632.  was 
not  called  a  newspaper.  It  was  printed 
in  the  form  of  a  book  of  about  20  pages, 
on  the  average,  and  called  a  newsbook. 
In  the  seventeenth  century,  as  the  writer 
points  out,  a  “paper”  meant  a  single 
sheet ;  the  word  “newspaper”  and  the 
custom  of  printing  news  periodicals  on 
a  single  sheet  do  not  occur  until  after 
the  Restoration. 

The  books  of  news,  often  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  sometimes  indeed  called  news 
pamphlets,  from  the  i^int  of  view  of  the 
printer’s  technique  differed  in  no  wise 
from  the  books  in  which  matter  of  other 
kinds  was  printed. 

“The  newsbooks  of  Charles  I's  time, 
on  the  other  hantl.”  he  says,  “save  for 
an  occasional  rude  wood  cut,  were  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  news,  or  to  what 
passed  for  news  in  those  days,  and  most 
of  the  early  newsbooks  and  newspapers 
are  exactly  described  bv  their  name. 


“Certain  of  the  elements  which  go 
into  the  making  of  the  modern  news¬ 
paper, — certainly  the  editorial  and  the 
feature  article, — can  trace  their  ancestry 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  when  matter  of 
the  same  sort  was  written  for  the  same 
reasons  as  now  and  published  separately, 
only  to  be  caught  up  later  in  the  ample 
drag  net  of  the  public  journal.” 

A  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
news  of  the  pre-newspaper  era,  he  dis¬ 
covered,  that  it  was  always  mixed  with 
moralizing  or  propaganda.  From  the 
dispassionate  ideal  of  impartial  accuracy 
for  news  writing,  set  or  held  today,  what 
was  printed  in  those  early  days  was  not 
news  at  all.  Comment  w»s  part  and 
parcel  of  the  statement  of  news.  State¬ 
ments  of  recent  happenings  were  masked 
by  exhortation,  lamentation,  objurgation, 
and  a  dozen  other  concomitants. 

Realization  of  this  fact  gives  one  an 
understanding  today  of  why  in  England, 
and  later  in  the  American  colonies. 
Church  and  State  looked  so  askance  at 
newspapers.  Such  authorities  were  wont 
to  look  upon  news  as  something 
dangerous  and  explosive  except  when 
they  published  it  themselves.  They 
could  draw  what  they  thought  were  the 
right  morals,  and  use  it'  to  their  own 
causes.  The  idea  of  news  as  unalloyed 
information  was  yet  to  be  born. — 
D.  VV.  K.  .  *  * 


A  RECENT  issue  of  Survey  Graphic 
that  was  devoted  to  unemployment 
contained  most  of  the  facts  that  are  in 
Stuart  Chase’s  contribution  to  the  July 
Harper's  “The  Nemesis  of  American 
Business” — but  Mr.  Chase  dresses  facts 
well,  and  this  article  is  notable  for  his 
striking  contrast  between  conditions  in 
primitive  Mexico  and  in  industrial  New 
York.  It  is  notable  also  for  the 
typically  Chase-ish  classification  of 
sources  of  unemployment:  to  the  classes 
he  enumerated  in  “Prospertiy — P'act  or 
Myth”  he  now  adds  two  new  ones, 
“Stop-watch  unemployment,  coming 
from  time-studies  and  scientific  manage¬ 
ment,”  and  “consolidation  unemploy¬ 
ment,”  resulting  from  mergers.  Do  you 
suppose  he  is  right  in  saying  that  ef¬ 
ficiency  is  still  contributing  to  labor 
saving,  and  so  to  increased  unemploy¬ 
ment?  He  tells  (allusively;  the  Sur¬ 
vey  Graphic  did  it  methodically  and 
fully)  how  Proctor  &  Gamble  and  the 
Dennison  Manufacturing  Company  are 
guarding  against  unemployment ;  and 
he  makes  definite  suggestions;  advertis¬ 
ing  to  influence  public  opinion;  shorten¬ 
ing  working  hours ;  real  construction 
instead  of  mere  talk;  better  statistics 
on  unemployment ;  progressive  aboli¬ 
tion  of  child  labor  by  raising  the  age 
limit  for  employment.  Is  all  this  danger¬ 
ous  and  upsetting?  Is  it  better  to  use 
our  breath  to  whistle  loudly  and  keep 
quiet  altout  unemployment? — R.  W. 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE 
ENGINEERS,  INC. 


designers  of 

SUCCESSFUL 

NEWSPAPER 

PLANTS 


New  York  Boston  Chicago 
Cleveland  Charlotte  Spartanburg 


l^w  Orleans  Tapers  are 
Imperialized 


X 


.HESE  four  New 
Orleans  papers  represent  another  city  of 
“ImperialiTied”  newspapers.  All  of  these  papers 
are  published  with  Imperial  Type  Metal 
serviced  by  the  Plus  Plan  of  replacing  dross 
losses,  with  Imperial  Plus  Metals. 

Nor  is  New  Orleans  alone  in  the  preference 
shown  for  Imperial  Type  Metal  by  its  news' 
papers.  In  every  section  of  the  country,  publish' 
ers  have  come  to  know  Imperial  as  the  metal 
in  which  they  can  repose  complete  confidence. 

They  know  that  Imperial  gives  them  cleaner 
pages,  reduces  metal  costs  and  offers  complete 
freedom  from  type  metal  troubles. 

If  you  are  not  enjoying  these  advantages, 
it  will  pay  you  to  send  for  a  copy  of  the 
Imperial  Plus  Metal  Plan. 


IMPERIAL  Type  Metal  Company 

Manu/acturing  only  the  following  type  metals: 


LINOTYPE 

ELROD 

INTERTYPE 

LUDLOW 


MONOTYPE 

STEREOTYPE 

THOMPSON 

AUTOPLATE 


Philadelphia  «  New  York  '  Chicago  *  Los  Angeles 
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MAY  UNAGE  DROPPED  9.9  PER  CENT 

Automotive  and  Financial  Classifications  Fell  Far  Behind  May,  1929,  Records — National  Linage 
Almost  Even,  While  Local  and  Classified  Keep  Their  1930  Pace 


Although  general,  or  national,  ad¬ 
vertising  ran  close  to  its  record  of 
May,  1920,  in  newspapers  published  in 
the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States, 
declines  in  the  automotive  and  financial 
classifications  brought  the  May,  1930 
totM  down  9.9  per  cent  below  that  of 
May,  1929.  Uast’  month  was  the  first 
in  which  financial  advertising  in  most 
cities  fell  appreciably  behind  the  1929 
record. 

In  this  column,  as  in  all  others, 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  loss  was 
registered  in  the  Sunday  editions. 

Retail,  or  local  linage,  totalled  82,149,- 
691  agate  lines  in  daily  editions,  against 
89^51,9.38  lines  last  year,  a  loss  of  7.9 
per  cent;  and  14..519,621  lines  Sunday, 
against  16,711,64.5  lines  last  year,  a  loss 
of  1.3.1  per  cent.  The  combined  loss  of 


daily  and  Sunday  editions  was  8.8%. 

General,  or  national,  linage  totalled 
32,710,639  lines  in  daily  editions,  against 
33,264,548  lines  last  May,  a  loss  of  1.6 
per  cent;  and  4,781,612  agate  lines  in 
Sunday  editions,  against  4,938,982  lines 
last  year,  a  loss  of  3.1  per  cent.  The 
combined  daily  and  Sunday  loss  is  1.8 
per  cent. 

Automotive  linage  totalled  11,065,4.34 
agate  lines  in  daily  editions,  against  12,- 
792,581  agate  lines  last  year,  a  loss  of 
13.5  per  cent ;  and  4,0.36,543  agate  lines 
in  Sunday  editions  against  6,445,963  lines 
last'  year,  a  loss  of  37.3  per  cent.  The 
combined  daily  and  Sunday  loss  is  21.5 
per  cent. 

Financial  advertising  totalled  5,331,043 
agate  lines  in  daily  editions,  against 
d.Wl.OO')  lines  last  year,  a  loss  of  20.3 


per  cent ;  and  .38'),.587  lines  in  Sunday 
editions  against  795,7%  lines  last  year, 
a  loss  of  25.9  per  cent.  The  combined 
daily  and  Sunday  loss  is  31.9  per  cent. 

Classified  advertising  totalled  24,7tK),- 
027  agate  lines  in  daily  editions  against 
28,579,212  agate  lines  last  year,  a  drop 
of  13.5  per  cent ;  and  5,887,405  lines  in 
Sunday  editions  against  7,079,394  lines 
last  year,  a  loss  of  16.8  per  cent.  The 
combined  daily  and  Sunday  loss  is  14.2 
per  cent. 

Total  advertising  was  1.58,459,970  agate 
lines  in  daily  editions,  against  172,984,645 
lines  last  year,  a  loss  of  8.3  per  cent ; 
and  29,887,252  agate  lines  in  Sunday 
editions  against  36,06)6,471  lines  last  year, 
a  loss  of  17.1  per  cent.  The  combined 
loss,  daily  and  Sunday,  is  9.9  per  cent. 

These  figures  cover  the  linage  of  209 


daily  and  118  Sunday  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  71  cities,  as  reported  by  Media 
Records,  Inc. 

New  York  and  Chicago  figures  are 
furnished  by  the  Advertising  Record 
Company,  in  accordance  with  the  break¬ 
down  accepted  as  official  by  the  news¬ 
papers  of  those  cities.  The  Media 
Records  analysis  separates  automotive  and 
financial  advertising  from  the  local  and 
national  classifications.  The  New  York 
and  Chicago  figures  include  automotive 
and  financial  under  both  local  and 
national  totals.  The  Media  Records 
grand  totals  are  the  sum  of  Local, 
National,  Automotive,  Financial,  Legal, 
and  Classified.  The  New  York  and 
Chicago  grand  totals  arc  the  sum  of 
Local,  National,  and  Classified. 

The  figures  by  cities  follow : 


RECAPITULATION— ALL  CITIES 


Ix)cal  Katinnal  .Automotive  Finaucial  Total 

itiaplay  display  display  display  Classified  Leital  advertising 

Daily, 1930  .  82,149,691  32,710,629  11,065,4.34  5,331,013  24,700,027  2,503,146  158,459,970* 

1929 .  89,251,938  33,264,548  12,792,581  6,691,609  28,579.212  2,401.757  172,984,645 

CiinorLoH .  7.102.247  L  5.53,919  L  1,727,147  L  1,360,566  L  3,879,185  L  98,389  0  14,524,675  6 

Sonday,  1930 .  14,519.621  4,781,612  4,016,543  589,587  5,887,405  72,484  29,887,252 

1929  .  16,711,645  4,938.982  6.445,963  795,796  7,079,394  94,691  36,066,471 

Gaia  or  Loss .  2,192,024  6  157,370  6  2,403,420  6  206,209  6  1,191.989  6  22,207  6  6,179,219  6 

AKRON.  OHIO 

Daily,1930 .  1.519,622  353.463  183.964  48.007  391.413  62.628  2,559.0  97 

1929 .  1,954,989  386,617  189,231  77,691  539,156  47,652  3,195,336 

OainorLoes .  4.35,367  6  33,154  6  5,267  6  29,684  6  147,743  6  14,976  0  636,239  6 

Soadiy,  1930  .  121,526  5,962  25,276  7,446  48,340  '208,550 

1929  .  166,645  1.3,163  48,588  2,337  72,033  91  302.8.57 

Gainorlxes .  45,119  6  7,201  6  23,312  6  5,109  0  23,693  6  91  6  94,307  6 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

,  Diily,1930  .  1,044,792  473,976  149,300  71,938  331,184  51,634  2,122,724 

1929 .  1,183,078  469,471  1.56,786  90,808  336,135  75,030  2,311,308 

Gaiaor6oss .  138,286]6  4.565  0  7,480  6  18,870  6  4,951  6  23,496  6  188,584  6 

3aadiy,  1930 .  137,180  119,299  66,258  11,617  42,471  76  376,901 

1929 .  170,2t0  125,017  81.454  16,602  39,743  433,086 

GaiDor6<w  .  33,090  6  5,7186  15,196  6  4,985  6  2,728  0  76  0  56,185  6 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Daay,1930 .  515.4321  254,352  147,564  6,‘794  1.30,684  10,953  1,065,779 

1929 .  472,094!  223,584  182,423  9,246  1.50,958  5,597  1,043,902 

GaiaorLosi .  43,338  0  30,768  0  34,859  6  2,452  6  '20,274  6  5,356  0  21,877  0 

Suaday.mO .  34,504  5,446  18,170  15  9,962  68,097 

1929 .  51,562  4,901  34,840  580  11,256  49  103,188 

GaiaotLose .  17,058  6  545  0  16,670  6  565  6  1,294  6  49  6  35,091  6 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

DaUy,1930 .  1,161,981  466,981  151.0.'52'  57,172  322,449  8,886  2,168,521 

1929 .  1,392,970  517,839  139,885  54,488  359.041  13,239  2,477,462 

Gaiaor6oes .  230,989  6  50,858  6  11,167  0  2,684  0  36,592  6  4,353  6  308.941  6 

haday,  1930  .  317,864  163,151  80,940  4,143  117,193  683,261 

1929 .  386,152  161,608  149,628  3,174  136,840  336  837,738 

Gainor6()es .  68,288  6  1,543  0  68,688  6  969  0  19,647  6  336  6  154,447  6 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

D»ilT,I930 .  1,605,284  778,858  207,418  123,227  674,001  19,957  3,408,745 

1929 .  1,582,233  835,942  229,378  151,749  675,220  26,814  3.501,336 

Gainor6aaa  .  23,051  0  57,084  6  21,960  6  28,522  6  1,219  6  6,857  6  92,591  6 

Saaday.1930 .  478,337  161,046  68,269  943  119,186  827,781 

1929  .  455,530  143,542  98,645  3,046  104,882  260  805,9ft5 

Gaiaorl/Mi .  22,807  6  17,504  6  30,376  6  2,103  6  14,301  0  260  6  21,876  0 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

D*ilr.l930 .  1,170,782  534,272  158,599  92,522  194,790  69,398  2,220,363 

•929 .  1,484,321  526,529  285,210  1.58,073  246,224  24,558  2,724,915 

or  Loss .  313,539  6  7,743  0  126,611  6  65,551  6  51,434  6  44,840  0  504,552  6 

S«»day.l930 .  172,361  34,541  36,963  1,921  39,420  18  285,224 

>929 .  238,319  38,221  63,396  3.223  52.588  178  385,925 

^orIx)ae .  65.958  6  3,680  6  16,433  6  1,302  6  13,158  6  160  6  100,701  6 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

•>^7.1930  .  2,288,296  1,094,867  246,983  263,160  585,493  28,437  4,507,236 

>92* .  2,519,673  1,102,725  266,243  308,299  692,410  24,408  4,913,758 

>^orLoae .  231,377  6  7,858  6  19,260  6  45,139  6  106,917  6  4,029  0  406,522  6 

®^M93fl .  570,811  287,872  137,280  2,764  322,784  .  1,321,511 

'•9* .  518,673  295,164  223,918  2,450  420,441  86  1,460,732 

^wLoee .  52,138  0  7,292  6  86,638  6  314  0  97,657  6  86  6  139,221  6 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

^''®0  .  1,332,805  589,371  307,611  93,999  462,353  35,096  2,821,235 

'*• .  1,661,915  639,930  309,882  164,122  625,165  54,655  3.455.669 

farinas .  329,110  6  50,559  6  2,271  6  70,123  6  162,8126  19,559  6  634,434  6 

^7.1930 .  234,353  65,430  69,740  1,380  42,358  .  413,259 

.  302,402  81,718  133,368  1,357  55,331  714  574,890 

'™*Loa* .  68,049  6  16,288  6  63,628  6  23  0  12,975  6  714  6  161,631  6 


CAMDEN,  N,  J. 


bocal 

National  Automotive 

Financial 

Total 

display 

display 

display 

display 

niisaificl 

Legal  advertising 

Daily,  1930  . 

4.58,404 

650,640 

84,2.59 

20,177 

112,099 

59. .545  885,124 

Sunday,  1930  . 

56,089 

6,. 524 

2,417 

140 

13,973 

.  79,143 

CANTON,  OHIO 

Daily,  1930  . 

977,391 

246,166 

115,170 

22,498 

216,220 

44,033  1,621,478 

1929 . 

941,686 

228,108 

1.33,871 

36,479 

.306,425 

46,791  1,693,362 

Oain  or  6naa . 

35,703  0 

18,058  0 

18,701  6 

13,981  6 

90,205  6 

2,758  6  71,884  6 

Suiniav,  1930 . 

169,402 

7,704 

46.r>40 

15,786 

53,062 

79  292,673 

1929  . 

177,071 

18,397 

67,077 

18,483 

79,048 

.  300,056 

(rain  or  IgOM . 

7,669  6 

10,693  6 

20,437  6 

2,677  6 

25,986  6 

79  0  67.383  6 

CHICAGO, 

ILL.* 

Daily.  1930  . 

..  3,724,466  1,368,874 

308,825 

273,675 

826,272 

.  5,917,612 

1929 . 

..  3,761,473  1.627,,598 

402,611 

315,073  1 

1,097,730 

.  6,522,801 

Oain  or  6naa . 

37,007  6 

280,724  6 

95,785  6 

,31,398  6 

271,458  6 

.  605.189  6 

Sunday.  1930  . 

630,707 

335,006 

105,022 

10, .585 

193,689 

.  1,159,402 

1929  . 

794,664 

488,219 

265,180 

9,216 

269,694 

.  1  ,.550.577 

(rain  or  Lon . 

163,957  6 

151,213  6 

100,158  6 

1 ,389  0 

76,005  6 

.  391,175  6 

*  official.  See  text  above. 

CINCINNATI, 

OHIO 

Daily.  1930  . 

..  1,531,128 

606,760 

219,317 

96,69,1 

576,626 

26,998  3,057,528 

1929 . 

..  1,614,974 

664,729 

247,058 

88,997 

729,099 

25,422  3,368,279 

Oain  or  6ns8 . 

83,846  6 

57,969  6 

27,741  6 

9,702  0 

152,473  6 

1,576  0  310,751  6 

Sunday,  1930 . 

292,806 

88,893 

53,827 

15,133 

174,762 

25  625,446 

1929 . 

352,236 

71,753 

76,109 

18,6.52 

236,292 

359  7.55,401 

Gain  or  Loss . 

59,430  6 

17,1400 

22,282  6 

3,519  6 

61,530  6 

.334  6  129,955  6 

CLEVELAND, 

OHIO 

DaUy,  1930  . 

1,684,485 

710,886 

218,410 

102,094 

578,799 

12,68.5  3,307,359 

1929 . 

1,757,742 

693,768 

284,989, 

126,8.58 

681,949 

11,890  3,557,196 

Oain  or  6oss . 

73,257  6 

17,1180 

66,579'’6 

24,764  6 

103,150  6 

795  0  249,837  6 

Sunday.  1930 . 

245,790 

110,815 

102,617 

4,681 

121,648 

1929....-.'. . 

265,023 

117,995 

166,741 

4,992 

125,416  . 

.  680,167 

Oain  or  6osa . 

19,233  6 

7,180  6 

64,124  6 

311  6 

3,768  6  . 

.  94,616  6 

COLUMBUS, 

OHIO 

Daily,  1930 . 

...  1,494,467 

474,633  • 

162,868 

141,500 

377,170 

38,88)  2,689,527 

1929 . 

...  1,647,024 

509,386 

185,168 

141,534 

455,893 

36,340  2,975,345 

Oain  or  6oea. ... 

152,557  6 

34,752  6 

22,300  6 

34  6 

78,723  6 

2,549  0  285,818  6 

Sunday,  1930 . 

226,926 

41,438 

57,442 

22,422 

111,0)1 

149  459,468 

1929 . 

240.779 

40,776 

95.603 

21,687 

144,757 

211  543,793 

Oain  or  boss . 

13,853  6 

662  0 

38,161  6 

755  0 

33,666  6 

62  6  84,325  6 

DALLAS,  TEX. 

Daily,  1930  . 

...  1,463,1.55 

600,748 

161,286 

61,520 

472,537 

36,874  2,796.120 

1929 . 

...  1,543,710 

598,163 

175,099 

98,614 

502,479 

52,885  2,970,950 

Gain  or  boas . 

80,555  6 

2,585  0 

13,813  6 

37,094  6 

29,942  6 

16,011  6  174,830  6 

Sunday, 1930 . 

361,979 

66,174 

77,276 

23.610 

90,844 

3,330  623,219 

1929 . 

372,503 

71,450 

142,328 

31,773 

110,062 

4,471  732,587 

Gain  or  base _ 

10,524  6 

5,276  6 

65,052  6 

8,157  6 

19,218  6 

1,141  6  10), 368  6 

DAYTON,  OHIO  • 

DaUy.  1930  . 

...  1,343,800 

443,259 

172,362 

66,886 

386.816 

47,646  2,460,769 

1929 . 

...  1,241,764 

437,325 

314.606 

87,777 

481,973 

64,222  2,527,667 

Gian  or  boas - 

102,036  0 

5,934  G 

42,244  6 

20.891  6 

95,147  6 

16,576  6  66.898  6 

Sunday,  1930 . 

230,248 

37,354 

71,170 

23,983 

87,370 

40  450.165 

1929 . 

315.878 

47,216 

114,900 

18,431 

119,561 

396  616,382 

Gain  or  boas _ 

85,6306 

9,862  6 

43,730  6 

5,552  0 

32,191  6 

356  6  166,217  6 

DENVER,  COLO. 

DaUy,  1930 . 

799,976 

344,412 

117,286 

44,765 

267,794 

32,659  1,606,892 

1929 . 

877,045 

305,154 

128,669 

52,755 

342,336 

72,838  1,778,797 

Gain  or  boas _ 

77,068  6 

39,258  0 

11,393  6 

7,990  6 

74,542  6 

40,179  6  171,905  6 

Sunday, 109 . 

143,109 

51,859 

55.265 

6,562 

139,576 

no  396,481 

1929 . 

188,756 

57.758 

116,726 

1,602 

175,064 

297  540,203 

Gain  or  boas - 

45.647  6 

5,899  6 

61,461  6 

4,960  0 

35,488  6 

187  6  143,722  6 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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ADVERTISING  LINAGE  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  DROPPED  9.9  PER  CENT  IN  MAY 


DES  MOINES.  lA. 


Local 

NrIiodrI  Autooiotive 

FinAnciRl 

Total 

display 

display 

display 

display 

Claiai6ed 

Legal  advertising 

DaUy,  1930 . 

778,741 

425,382 

109,222 

37,959 

248,095 

3,895  1,603,294 

1929 . 

672,165 

464,109 

185,944 

41,705 

291,283 

10,815  1,666.021 

Gain  or  Loas . 

106,576  0 

38,727  L 

76,722  L 

3,746  L 

43,188  L 

6,920  L  62,727  L 

Sunday.  1930 . 

125,942 

62,833 

49,130 

3,643 

50,943 

.  292,491 

1929 . 

105,757 

57,937 

79,721 

2,371 

60,307 

130  306,231 

Gain  or  Lom . 

20.185  0 

4.896G 

30,591  L 

1,272  0 

9,364  L 

138  L  13,740  L 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Local 

National 

Automotive 

Financial 

Total 

display 

display 

display 

display 

Classified 

Legal  advertMi^ 

Daily.  1930 . 

..  1,271,990 

658.003 

164,624 

77,060 

618,806 

2.848  2.793.331 

1929 . 

..  1,204,321 

701,959 

173,070 

79,558 

703,243 

9,613  2.871,744 

Gain  or  Loss _ 

67,669  G 

43,956  L 

8,446  L 

2,498  L 

84,437  L 

6.765  L  78,4331, 

Sunday,  1930 . 

308,627 

114,439 

76,570 

19,389 

145,546 

1,020  660,541  ~ 

1929 . 

329.520 

127,627 

171,408 

18,400 

164,858 

1.385  813.148 

Gain  or  Loss . 

25,893  L 

13.188L 

94,838  L 

989  G 

19,312  L 

365  L  152,6071 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 


DmUy.  I«30 .  2,092.218  718,123  249,7S8  130,749  633,635  6.271  3.830,754 

1929  .  2,670,695  838,289  245,301  150,082  769,225  9,718  4,683,310 

GminorLoM .  578,477  L  120, 166  L  4.457  0  19,333  0  135,590  L  3.447  L  852,556  L 

Sunday,  1930  .  365,767  219.800  116,313  24,268  353,860  299  1,080.3C7 

1929  .  633,650  221,075  236.040  61,575  410,764  153  1,563,257 

OainorlxM .  267,883  L  1.275  L  119,727  L  37,307  L  56,904  L  146  0  482,950  L 

EASTON,  PA. 

Daily,  1930  .  479,055  171,414  94,881  17,301  84,951  15,742  863,344 

1929  .  569,508  156,491  105,095  83,191  85,286  13,620  963.191 

OainorLoa .  90,453  L  14,923  0  10,214  L  15,890  L  335  L  2,122  0  99,847  L 

EL  PASO.  TEX. 

Daily,  1930  .  648.044  371,171  167,334  17,743  228.5.36  7,980  1,440.808 

1929  .  682,112  356,875  168.559  32,779  222,970  6,102  1,469,397 

OainorUaa .  34,068L  14,2960  1.225L  15,036  L  5,5660  1,8780  28,589L 

Sunday,  1930 .  91,489  22,781  40,976  1,848  23,228  243  180,565 

1929 .  116,555  17,818  45,771  4,991  24,641  18  209,794 

OainorLoa .  25,066  L  4,963  0  4,795  L  3,143  L  1,413  L  225  0  29,229  U 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Daily,  1930 .  848,724  330,778  184,712  37,954  201,952  15,739  1,619,859 

Sunday,  1930 .  237,611  35,648  51,032  25,549  40,183  50  390,073 

FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 

Daily,  1930 . ’  383,611  178,383  107,491  9,674  52,041  12,985  744,185 

1929  .  372,727  185,691  91.581  11,513  36,919  ll9.886  718,317 

OainorLoa .  10,884  0  7,308  L  15,910  0  1,839  L  15,122  01  L  25,868  0 

FT.  WAYNE,  IND. 

Daily,  1930 .  937,323  360,883  115,440  16,218  235,151  (|  27,721  1,692,736 

1929 .  975,576  359,565  146,208  27,044  286.388  30,733  1,825,514 

Oainorl/OM .  38,253  L  1,318  0  30,768  L  10,826  L  '  ^1,2371.  3,012  L  132,778  L 

Sunday,  1930 .  115,696  19,575  48,633  7,808  «42,911  .  234,623 

1929 .  156,738  32,815  51.872  9,748  •  67.754  139  319,066 

OainorLoa .  41.042L  13.240L  3.239L  1,940  L  24,843  L  139  L  84,443  L 

FT.  WORTH,  TEX. 

Daily.  1930 .  804,820  506,404  142,118  32,211  244,599  15,556  1,745,708 

1929 .  '  806,680  650,661  153,361  31,443  292,025  24,328  1,858,488 

OainorLoa .  1,800  L  44.257L  II.233  L  7680  47,426L  8.772  L  112,780L 

Sunday,  1930 .  127,787  47,048  46.536  6,406  I  !  33.622  1,399  262,798 

1929 .  126,005  39,845  68,125  7,263  40,720  2,058  284,016 

Qainorlioa . 1,782  0  7,203  0  21,589  L  857  7,0981.  |^659  L  21,218  L 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Daily,  1930 .  280,635  76,038  75,096  20,607  54,367  7,499  514,242 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Daily,  1930 .  656,545  276,951  154,656  17,478  122,877  26,878*  1,255,385 

192C .  756,453  293,198  214,585  20,163  133,892  26,875V  I  .<«••«« 

OainorUas .  99.906L  16.247  L  50.929  L  2,685L  I1.015L  503^0.  189,281  L 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Daily,  1930 .  1,282,066  378,593  160,126  189,937  270,188  f, 25, 121  2.306,031 

1929 .  1,282,648  378,278  231,527  212,572  298,885  21,945  2,425,855 

GainorLoi .  582  L  315  0  71,401  L  22,635  L  ,  28,697  L  317  0  119,824  L 

Sunday,  1930 .  243,581  39,615  75,067  17,745  26.063  1'  266  402,337 

1929 .  243,194  43,427  85,446  22,856  f  28,320  280  423,523 

GainorLoM .  387  0  3,812  L  10.379L  5,111  L  *  2,257L  14  L  21,186L 

HOUSTON,  TEX. 

Daily,  1930 .  1,286,221  503,669  119,955  64,058  466,816  26,149  2,466,868 

1929 .  1,445,570  476,508  128.467  66,104  542.878  18,189  2,677,716 

OainorLcaa .  160.S49L  27,1610  8.512L  2,046  L  76,0621.  7,960  0  210.848L 

Sunday,  1930 .  359.563  70,151  67,181  23,780  106,836  6,725  634,236 

1929 .  460,806  72,755  101,963  40.600  103,607  4,981  784.511 

OainorLoa .  101,242  L  2,604  L  34,782  L  19,720  L  3,329^0  1,744*0  150,275  L 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Daily,  1930 .  1,290,949  612,836  219,200  87,209  451,852  14,100  2.576,146 

1929 .  1,537,919  672,239  255,195  128,344  538.295  31,307  3.063.299 

OainorLoa .  246,970  L  59,403  L  35,995  L  41,135  L  86,443  L  i;.307  L  487,153  L 

Sunday,  1930 .  190,583  52,793  48,546  744  66,527  18  359,211 

1929 .  246,407  67,927  100,963  342  179,152  55  494,846 

GainorLoa .  55,824  L  15,134  L  52,417  L  402  0  12,625  L  37  L  135,635  L 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Daily,  1930 .  595,047  308,202  88,701  28,808  182.874  16,425  1,215.057 

1929  .  642,173  274,185  102,097  32,247  205.518  23,066  1,279.288 

GainorLoa .  47,126  L  29,017  0  13,396  L  3,439  L  22,644  L  6,641  L  64,229  L 

Sunday,  1930 .  131,100  19,587  34,483  3,712  35.983  165  225,030 

1929 .  145,498  28,805  67.807  1,749  49.667  658  284,084 

Gain  or  Los .  14,398  L  9,218  L  23,324  L  1,963  0  13,584  L  493  L  59,054  L 


Daily.  1930  . 

593,494 

286,387 

96,375 

45,099 

104,901 

11,668  1.137,924 

1929  . 

646,756 

241,845 

100,097 

62,513 

154,104 

•  7,348  1,212,1163 

Gain  or  Loss . . . . 

53,262  L 

44,542  0 

3.722  L 

17,414  L 

49,203  L 

4,3200  74.7391 

.Sunday,  1130 . 

159,450 

21,950 

49,552 

6,980 

33,123 

753  271,808 

1929 . 

222,189 

29,547 

78,434 

10,367 

56,009 

249  396,796 

Gain  or  Lo  . 

62,739  L 

7,597  L 

28,882  L 

3,387  L 

22,886  L 

504  0  124.9871 

LOS  ANGELES 

.  CAL. 

DaUy,  1930 . 

...  2,421,519 

940,314 

239,667 

270,154 

1,010,804 

5,483  4.887,941 

1929 . 

...  2,443,414 

1,060,519 

394,992 

394,820 

1,318,119 

173  5,612,037 

Gain  or  Loss . . . 

21,895  L 

120,205  L 

155,325  L 

124,666  L 

307,315  L 

5,310  0  724.0961 

.Sunday,  1930 . 

613,263 

186,073 

118,938 

12,612 

230,869 

67  1,162,722 

1929 . 

658,242 

166.571 

144,148 

34,278 

278,065 

.  1.281.304 

Gain  or  Ixirs. . . 

44,979  L 

20,402  0 

25,210  L 

21,666  L 

47,196  L 

67  G  118,5821 

LOUISVILLE. 

KY. 

Daily,  1930 . 

...  1,296,528 

569,139 

174,211 

102,093 

343,469 

17,998  2,503.438 

1929  . 

..  1,300,734 

597,235 

162,041 

150,399 

418,615 

18.915  2,647,939 

Gain  or  Loss .... 

4,206  L 

28,096  L 

12,170  0 

48,306  L 

75,146  L 

917  L  144,5011 

Sunday,  1930 . 

356,779 

68,249 

71,508 

34,995 

46,058 

513  578,102 

1929 . 

381,905 

67,499 

83,647 

33,873 

60,030 

507  627,461 

Gam  or  Loss _ 

25,126  L 

750  0 

12,139  L 

1,1220 

13,972  L 

6  0  49,3591 

MANCHESTER. 

N.  H. 

Daily,  1930  . 

259.096 

140,588 

84,477 

12,297 

49,512 

4,910  550,880 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Daily,  1930 . 

..  1,281  ,-723 

615,717 

218,416 

86,227 

339,676 

32,914  2.574.673 

1929 . 

..  1,247,565 

504,573 

250,886 

93,579 

355,023 

40.748  2,492,374 

Gam  or  Loss. . . . 

34,158  0 

111,144  0 

32,470  L 

7,352  L 

15,347  L 

7.834  L  82,299  0 

Sunday,  1930 . 

233,784 

41,929 

47,597 

3,082 

65,440 

1,145  392.9n 

1929 . 

239,397 

46,077 

83,942 

3,251 

70,363 

261  443,291 

Gam  or  Loss. . . . 

5,613  L 

4,148  L 

36,345  L 

169  L 

4,923  L 

884  0  50,3141 

MILWAUKEE. 

WIS. 

DaUy.  1930 . 

..  1,471,009 

490,351 

137,918 

82,206 

482,191 

48,816  2,712,491 

1929 . 

..  1,542,554 

519.382 

170,564 

96,379 

535,877 

51,455  2,916,211 

Gain  or  Loss . 

71,545  L 

29,031  L 

32,646  L 

14,173  L 

53,686  L 

2,639  L  203,7201 

Sunday,  1930 . 

288,790 

169,161 

91,921 

4,166 

181,483 

.  735,521 

1929 . 

268,887 

156,227 

143,814 

10,119 

194,817 

177  774,041 

Gam  or  Loss. . . . 

19,903  0 

12,934  0 

51,893  L 

5,953  L 

13,334  L 

177  L  38,5201 

MINNEAPOUS. 

MINN. 

Daily,  1930 . 

..  1,448.036 

465,092 

140,845 

116,024 

384,867 

70.761  2,625,625 

1929 . 

. .  1,554,708 

515,687 

128.582 

93,221 

411,553 

55,471  2,759,222 

Gain  or  Loss . 

106,672  L 

50,595  L 

12,263  0 

22.803  0 

26,686  L 

15,290  0  133,597  L 

Sunday,  1930 . 

143,826 

106,455 

77,287 

12,535 

145,281 

866  486.250 

1929 . 

209,724 

109,824 

125,485 

4,498 

161,848 

Gain  or  Loss . 

65,898L 

3,369  L 

48,198  L 

8,037  0 

16,567  L 

866  0  125,1291 

MONTGOMERY 

ALA. 

Daily,  1930 . 

426,985 

199,180 

76,575 

8,256 

47,842 

9,698  768.537 

Sunday, 1930 . 

83,001 

6,034 

20,007 

122 

17,641 

431  127.236 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Daily.  1930 . 

598,600 

291,602 

120,891 

22,674 

156,277 

11,095  1,201.126 

1929 . 

802,472 

285,420 

109,049 

37,349 

184,431 

18,211  1.436.982 

Gain  or  Loss . 

203,872  L 

6,182  0 

11,842  0 

14,675  L 

28,154  L 

7,116  L  235.7181 

Sunday, 1930 . 

142,126 

65,562 

53,282 

2,267 

42,496 

519  306,252 

1929 . 

210,199 

94,255 

99,369 

6,597 

59,824 

776  470,990 

Gain  or  Loss . 

68,073  L 

28.663  L 

46,087  L 

4,330  L 

17,328  L 

357  L  164,7811 

NEWARK,  N 

J. 

Daily.  1930 . 

..  1,691,606 

486,467 

201,129 

44,101 

476,583 

164,602  3,064,488 

1929 . 

..  1,881,764 

477,068 

267,667 

91,755 

638,511 

146,654  3,503,419 

Gain  or  Loss . 

190,158  L 

9,399  0 

66,538  L 

47,654  L 

161,928  L 

17,948  0  438,9311 

Sunday. 1930 . 

253,300 

48,413 

31,013 

19,417 

35,254 

24,022  411,419 

1929  . 

319,915 

77,508 

68,222 

37,461 

49,361 

47,818  800,285 

Gain  or  Loss . 

66,615  L 

29,095  L 

37,209  L 

18,044  L 

14,107  L 

23,796  L  188,8661 

NEW  BEDFORD, 

MASS. 

Daily.  1930 . 

540,443 

224,096 

120,851 

28,188 

92,166 

17,857  1,023,801 

1929 . 

642,684 

211,491 

125,666 

17,236 

165,407 

19,552  1,182.036 

Gain  or  Loss . 

102,241  L 

12,605  0 

4,815  L 

10,952  0 

73,241  L 

1,695  L  158,13JI< 

Sunday,  1930 . 

45,026 

6,743 

26,210 

1,933 

6,725 

88.637 

1929 . 

64,713 

4,410 

35,666 

2,332 

9,996 

.  117,117 

Gain  or  Loss . 

19,687  L 

2,333  G 

9,456  L 

399  L 

3,271  L 

30.4101 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Daily.  1930  . 

.  1,468.953 

650,384 

136,100  108.409 

308,155 

198,740  2,870,741 

1929 . 

.  1,697,894 

671,806 

167.622  138,789 

373,348 

83,187  3,132.646 

Gain  or  Loss . 

228,941  L 

21,422  L 

31 .522  L 

30,380  L 

65,193  L 

115,553  G  281.9051 

Sunday,  1930 . 

432,438 

88.078 

69,396 

9,403 

102,314 

15,432  717.061 

1929 . 

449,240 

64,466 

120,731 

14.368 

129,513 

15,187  793,506 

Gain  or  Loss . 

16,802  L 

23,612  0 

51 .335  L 

4.965L 

27,199  L 

245  0  78,444  1 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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ADVERTISING  LINAGE  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  DROPPED  9.9  PER  CENT  IN  MAY 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.* 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Local  National  Automotive  Financial  Total 

diiplay  display  diaplay  diaplay  Claasified  Lejal  advertiaing 

Daily,  1930 .  7,261,116  2,849,746  321,779  892,906  1,402,803  11.S32.945 

1929 .  8,263,812  3,045,776  500,053  1,351,296  1,584,911  12.954.859 

GainorLoaa .  1,002,696  L  196,080  L  178,274  L  458.390  L  182,108  L  .  1,421,914  L 

Saoday.  1930 .  1,602,605  899,723  230,478  40,263  552,634  3,054,962 

1929 .  1,921,975  1,069,271  389,765  64,313  620,272  3,611,518 

OtinorLoea .  319,370  L  169,548  L  159,287  L  24,150  L  67,638  L  .  556.556  L 

•  Official.  See  text  above. 


Local  National  Automotive  Financial  Total 

diaplay  diaplay  diaplay  diaplay  Claaaiffed  Legal  advertiaini 

Daily,  1930 .  1,672,497  495,276  211,972  97.258  463,428  51,894  2,992,325 

1929 .  1,885,827  447,406  224,847  112,876  450.280  62,459  3,183,095 

GainorLoaa .  213,330  L  47,87CG  12,875  L  15,618  L  13,148  G  10,565  L  191,370  L 

Sunday,  1930 .  177,359  125,202  81.016  4,832  133,499  84  521.992 

1929  .  239,227  117,450  123,711  11.443  145,978  71  637,880 

GainorLoaa .  61,868  L  7,752  G  42,695  L  6.611  L  12,479  L  13  G  115,888  L 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


DiJy,1930  .  585,356  93,862  113.961  14,184  53,613  10,557  871,533 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Daily.  1930  .  1,152.783  335,818  96,184  34,995  439,734  15,444  2,074,958 

1929 .  1,172,891  373,734  121,021  44,902  474.656  32,456  2,219,660 

GanorLoaa .  20, 108  L  37,916  L  24,837  L  9,907  L  34,922  L  17,012  L  144,702  L 

Soaday,  1930 .  113,694  8,314  51,522  1,232  91,962  540  267,264 

1929 .  138.387  15,598  63,533  3,295  98,778  403  319,994 

GainorLoae .  24,693  L  7  284  L  12,011  L  2,063  L  6,816  L  137  G  52,730  L 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Daily,  1930 .  979,362  518.499  175,092  60,292  393,533  6,150  2,132,928 

1929 .  1,116,078  536,431  194,361  54,989  426,579  3,398  2,331,836 

GainorLoa .  136,716  L  17,932  L  19,269  L  5,303  G  33,046  L  2,752  G  198,908  L 

Sunday,  1930 .  131,974  45,443  38,385  8,510  59,136  58  283,506 

1929 .  131,082  51,415  71,318  7,770  91,990  .  353,575 

GairorLoaa .  892  G  5,972  L  32,933  L  740  G  32,854  L  58  G  70,069  L 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

Daily,  1930  .  819,016  398,756  86,940  24,697  199,222  9,039  1,537,670 

1929  .  851,659  385,997  96,754  20,259  204,776  12,704  1,572,159 

GaiaorLoaa .  32,643  L  12,759  G  9,814  L  4,428  5,554  L  3,665  L  34,489  L 

Sunday,  1930  .  224,123  145,395  68,447  6,102  80,310  19  524,396 

1929  .  293,431  142,386  112,427  2,872  97,806  .  648,922 

Gail  or  Lorn .  69,308  L  3,009  G  43,980  L  3,230  G  17,496  L  19  G  124,526  L 

PERTH  AMBOY,  N.  J. 

Daily,  1930  .  326,774  88,579  79,210  10,551  45,570  9,801  560,485 


ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

D^y.  1930 .  1,068,641  360,913  168,636  45,904  366,850  62,475  2,073.419 

1929 .  1,305,996  364,015  203,914  39,274  433,585  55,162  2,401,946 

GainorLoaa .  237,355  L  3,102  L  35,278  L  6.6.30  G  66,735  L  7,313  G  328,527  L 

Sunday,  1930  .  88,495  15,954  21,789  6,179  36,595  40  169.052 

1929 .  121.367  14.682  38,175  4,971  45,998  74  225.267 

GainorLoaa .  32,872  L  1.272  G  16,386  L  1,208  G  9,403  L  34  L  56,215  L 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Daily,  1930  .  909,727  390,642  143,127  47.288  239,432  33,458  1,763.674 

1929 .  1.068.976  384.034  167,239  35,130  281,883  32,419  1,969,681 

GainorLoaa .  159,249  L  6,608  G  24,112  L  12,158  G  42,451  L  1,039  G  206,007  L 

Sunday.  1930 .  191,860  49,843  68,614  10,546  57,722  1,564  380,149 

1929  .  255,116  46.112  97,915  9.900  63,466  1,845  474,354 

GainorLoaa .  63.256  L  3,731  G  29,301  L  646  G  5,744  L  281 L  94,205  L 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

Daily.  1930  .  989,347  549,214  97,516  100,565  426,011  11,138  2,173.791 

1929 .  1,187,985  563,278  123,241  129,356  519,721  15,133  2,538,714 

GainorLoaa .  198,638  L  14,064  L  25,725  L  28,791  L  1'3,710T.  3,995  L  364,923  L 

Sunday,  1930  .  282,810  135,059  80,602  14,506  97,326  475  610,778 

1929  .  402.557  132.976  141,853  2  7,468  123,554  1,411  829,819 

GainorLoaa .  119,747  L  2,083  G  61,251  L  12,962  L  26,228  L  936  L  219,041  L 

SAN  DIEGO.  CAL. 

DaUy,  1930 .  1.318,274  512,390  2C0.C38  89,562  417,047  42,937  2,580,248 

1929 .  1,439,802  533,760  268,408  139.199  516,157  58,538  2.965,864 

GainorLoaa .  121,528  L  21 .370  L  68.370  L  49,637  L  99,110  L  15,601  L  375.616  L 

Sunday,  1930  .  212,151  21,506  54,129  12.026  50,121  350  350,291 

1929  .  250,443  23,517  73,540  22,428  58,627  P  54  428,609 

GainorLoaa .  38,292  L  2,009  L  19,411  L  10,402  L  8,506  Lj  302  G  78,318  L 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


Daily,  1930 .  2,781,725  1,191,385  363,484  307,590  819,165  161,274  6,624.623 

1929  .  2,988,161  1,261,365  456,884  373,255  1,  151,524  159,388  6,390,577 

GainorLoaa .  206,436  L  69,980  L  93,400  L  65,665  L  332,356L  1.886  G  765,954  L 

Sunday,  1930 .  537,925  191,048  117,321  3,040  224,608  311  1.074.248 

1929  .  466,868  183,361  185,873  2,567  391,507  140  1,230,316 

GainorLoaa .  71,067  G  7,687  G  68,552  L  473  G  166,904  L  171 G  156,068  L 


Daily,  1930 .  1,441,161  752,747  184,211  213.312  851.329*  ‘  108,684  3,551,444 

1926 .  1,471,829  804,608  230.909  239.928  747.669  77,415  3.572,258 

GainorLoaa .  30,668  L  51,861  L  46.668  L  26,616  L  103.76UO  31,269  G  20,814  L 

Sunday,  1930 .  300.686  159,343  118.233  9,870  168,567  '  146  780,735 

1929 .  347,099  170,192  176,852  2,964  223,537*  87  920,731 

GainorLoaa .  46,513  L  10,849  L  58,619  L  906  G  24,9802l  69  G  139,996  L 


PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 


Daily,  1930 .  702,450  224,308  110,312  33,873  228,135  14,462  1,313,540 

1939  .  739,046  238,451  160.548  16,847  278,218  16,284  1,449,394 

GainorLoaa .  36,596  L  14,143  L  60,236  L  17,026  G  50,083  L  1,822  L  135.854  L 

Saoday,  1930 .  77,579  13,350  47,912  2,509  41,323  619  183.292 

1939 .  106,429  11,646  64,374  3,416  48,714  584  235,163 

GainorLoaa .  28.850L  1,704  0  16,4621.  907  L  [^7,391L  35G  51.871L 


SCRANTON,  PA. 


Duly,  1930  .  1,243.199  357.588  148.423  61,024  ^155 .476  19,128  1.984,837 

1929 .  1,544,042  320,377  69,984  233.834  t  1*0,485  23,490  2.351.213 

GainorLoaa .  300,843  L  37,3110  78.4380  I7I,810L  t'5.009  L  4.362L  366.376  L 

Sunday,  1930 .  187,336  36,789  26.688  3.363  1,348  2,192  257,416 

1929 .  181.898  13,160  5.373  25.652  1,715  85  236.883 

Gain  or  Loan .  6,438  0  34,629  0  21,215  0  22,389  L  467  L  2,107  0  30.533  0 


6,290 

1,379 

5,1291  Daily,  1930 . 

1929 . 

I  GainorLoaa . 

19,537  Sunday.  1930 . 

17,23*  '  1929 . 

GainorLoaa . 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


2,257,676 

672,247 

207,060 

124,526 

414,272 

113,006 

3,788,787 

2,281,318 

714,785 

224,657 

137,377 

470,610 

147,786 

3,946,533 

23,642  L 

42,538  L 

17,597  L 

12,851 1 

56,338  L 

1,780  L 

157,746  L 

377,844 

177,183 

89,583 

3,593 

196,966 

73 

845,242 

395,133 

163,053 

157,262 

2,637 

214,409 

.;i47 

932,641 

17,289  L 

14,130  0 

67,679  L 

056C 

17.443  L 

74  L 

87,399  L 

DaUy,  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loan. , 
Sunday, 1930... 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loan. . 


11,129 

10,932 

15.7931 

16.292 

10,990 

94.72*1 


M.4M 

03,419 
38.9211 
11,419 
00.289 
88.89*  I> 


Daily,  1930 . 


Gainor  Loaa. 
Sonday,  1930.. 

1929  . 

Gainor  Loaa. 


Dnily,1930.... 

1929 . 

GainorLoaa. 
^nday,  1930. . 
1929 . 


PORTLAND 


1,390,871 

560,152 

104,885 

87,762 

437,029 

11,798 

2.592.497 

1.398.078 

537,078 

180,135 

79,175 

480,074 

3,957 

2,678,497 

7,207  L 

23,074  G 

75,250  L 

8,587 G 

43,045  L 

7,8410 

86,000  L 

194,210 

58,671 

84.836 

7,965 

130,618 

[  455 

476,755 

174,031 

57,091 

123,102 

10,121 

153,920 

268 

518,533 

20,179  0 

1,580  0 

38,266  L 

2,156  L 

1,23.302  L 

187  G 

41,778  L 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  1. 

1,334,866 

428,510 

199,623 

120,163 

*431.906 

'  147,481 

2,662,549 

1,347,441 

427,518 

157.544 

138,597 

479,743 

66,340 

2,617,183 

12,575  L 

992  0 

42,079  0 

118,434  1. 

47,837  1 

81,1410 

45,366 G 

164,985 

37,183 

56,613 

2,962 

53,908 

581 

316.232 

210,049 

43,178 

104,193 

5,312 

58,992 

115 

421,839 

45,064  L 

5,995  L 

47,580  L 

2,350  L 

5,084  L 

1  1  466G 

105,607  L 

READING, 

PA. 

880,563 

329,213 

155,295 

44,493 

208,516 

30,419 

1,648,499 

838,216 

28C,C58 

155,742 

59,464 

226,965 

29,421 

1,589,866 

42,347  0 

49,155  0 

447  L 

14.971  L 

18,449  L 

998  0 

58,633  G 

71,406 

10,907 

28,019 

296 

19,586 

75 

130,289 

65,940 

17,631 

39,965 

1,555 

23,460 

168 

148,719 

5,466  0 

6,724  L 

11,946  L 

1,259  L 

3,874  L 

93L 

18,430  L 

RICHMOND, 

VA. 

889,820 

316,709 

119,517 

80,661 

274,577 

13,164 

1,694.448 

849.351 

302,751 

144.398 

86,847 

300,272 

23,742 

1,707,361 

40,469  G 

13.958  G 

24,881  L 

6,186L 

25,695  L 

10,578  L 

12,913  L 

162,066 

28,838 

40,875 

11,398 

41,196 

342 

284,715 

187,892 

27.383 

59,342 

9,906 

45,766 

228 

330,517 

25,826  L 

1,455  G 

18,467  L 

1,492  G 

4,570  L 

114  0 

45,802  L 

Daily,  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loan . 

Sonday,  1930  . 

1929  . 

Gain  or  Loaa . 


Daily.  1930 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loan . 
Sunday,  1930. . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loaa . 


Daily,  1930  ... 

1929  . 

Gain  or  Loaa. 
Sunday.  1930. . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loaa. 


Daily.  1930... 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loaa. 
Sunday, 1930  . 

1929  . 

Gain  or  Loan . 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 


1,236,386 

516,162 

113,946 

127,974 

530,720 

fl7.3l6  2,551.504 

1,279,440 

540,520 

175,661 

155.311 

558.54* 

2,839  2,712,311 

43.054  L 

24,358  L 

61,715  L 

27,337  L 

18,820  L 

14.4nG  160.807  L 

203,067 

145,567 

87,357 

2,840 

163,219 

1,100  603,150 

201,754 

153,397 

138.326 

9,194 

172.662 

.  675,333 

1,313  0 

7.830  L 

50.969  L 

6,354  L 

3,443  L 

1,1000  72,183  L 

SOUTH  BEND 

,  IND. 

982,427 

281,919 

123,945 

30,839 

210,100 

22,466  1,651,696 

1,139,964 

255,552 

125,519 

44.304 

240,658 

30.558  1,836.565 

157,537  L 

26.367  G 

1,574  L 

13,465 L 

30.558  L 

8,092  L  184,859  L 

158,838 

29,774 

55,310 

15,372 

fc7,199 

316,493 

201,475 

47,518 

96.240 

8,921 

Q  66.661 

25  410,840 

42,637  L 

17,744  L 

40,930  L 

6,451  G 

538  G 

25  L  94.347  L 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

948,338 

411,889 

107,631 

51,252 

325,424 

24,997  1.860.531 

984,076 

399,933 

152,898 

99.597 

408,260 

5,689  2,060,453 

35,738  L 

11,956  0 

45,267  L 

48,345  L 

82,836  L 

19,308  0  180,922  L 

104,099 

18,087 

36,008 

18.364 

38,675 

1,131  216.364 

114,969 

34,718 

67,157 

23.308 

49,164 

406  289,722 

10,870  L 

16,631  L 

31,149  L 

4,944  L 

10,489  L 

725  0  73,358  L 

ST. 

LOUIS, 

MO. 

1,756,593 

682,120 

179.580 

160,041 

443,936 

13,672  3.235.942 

1,923,914 

784,977 

197,733 

205,607 

513,301 

36,683  3,662.215 

167,321  L 

102.857  L 

18,153  L 

45.566  L 

69,365  L 

23,011  L  426,273  L 

346,703 

106,152 

91,784 

5.995 

276,193 

436  827.263 

402,891 

134,929 

171,384 

15,664 

322,047 

2,503  1,049.418 

56,188  L 

28,777  L 

79,600  L 

9,669  L 

45,854  L 

2,067  L  222,155  L 

ST. 

PAUL,  MINN. 

1,186.376 

569,807 

155.176 

67,268 

299,153 

13,534  2,291,314 

1,316,706 

563,906 

146.446 

65,607 

311,889 

11,484  2,406,038 

130,330  L 

15,901  0 

8.730  0 

1,661  0 

12,736  L 

2.050  0  114,724  L 

127,510 

51.675 

48.749 

2,781 

80.935 

.  311,650 

170,733 

63,675 

86,721 

5.170 

81,277 

22  407,508 

43,223  L 

12,000  L 

37,972  L 

2.389  L 

342  L 

22  L  95,048  L 

{Continued  on  next  page) 
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LINAGE  SHOWED  9.9  PER  CENT  LOSS  IN  MAY 

SYRACUSE, 

N,  Y. 

National 

Automotive 

Financial 

Total 

display 

display 

display 

display 

Clanified 

Legal  advertising 

Duly,  1830 . 

...  1,231,820 

457,887 

205,498 

56,756 

337,108 

40,708  2,329,777 

1929 . 

...  1,282,125 

438,615 

213,698 

62,991 

375,642 

47,731  2,420,802 

Gain  or  Lon .... 

50,305  L 

19,272  G 

8,200  L 

6.235  L 

38.534  L 

7,023  L  91,025  L 

SuDdiy,  1930  . 

187,741 

147,187 

97,160 

17,895 

92,757 

60  542,800 

1929 . 

197,327 

143,492 

133,037 

17,944 

100,602 

66  592,468 

Gain  or  Loss. . . . 

9.588  L 

3,695  G 

35,877  L 

49  L 

7,845  L 

6L  49,668  L 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

Daily,  19.30 . 

780,773 

430.171 

98,365 

45,244 

369,374 

16,06.5  1,739,992 

1929  . 

920,029 

400,412 

155.954 

.58,685 

427,240 

5,086  1,967,406 

Gain  or  Low .... 

139,256  L 

29,759  G 

57,589  L 

13,441  L 

57,866  L 

10,979  G  227,414  L 

Suntay, 1939  . 

99,796 

5,50(i 

55,074 

5,027 

61,658 

80  227,141 

1929 . 

103.810 

21,698 

74,964 

4,035 

73,071 

.  277,598 

Gam  or  L'Xis  . . 

4.034,L 

16,192  L 

19,890  L 

992  G 

11,413  L 

80  G  50,457  L 

TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 

Daily.  1930  . 

...  1,052,311 

281,161 

97,247 

22,766 

176,764 

13,959  1,644,208 

Sunday,  1930  . 

174,815 

23,965 

50,2.58 

8,779 

38,394 

33  296,274 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

DaUy.  1930  . 

1,114,776 

399,215 

174,371 

79,913 

400,202 

17,223  2,185,700 

1929  . 

1.466,396 

421,422 

231,613 

86,319 

512,792 

29,550  2,748,092 

Gain  or  Low . 

351,620  L 

22,207  L 

57,242  L 

6,406  L 

112,530  L 

12,327  L  562,392  L 

Sunday.  1930  . 

214,180 

16.699 

15,975 

9,842 

34,737 

.  291,433 

1929 . 

285,635 

24,265 

41,266 

12,983 

48.058 

.  412,207 

Gain  or  Low . 

71,455  L 

7,566  L 

25,291 

3,141  L 

13,321  L 

.  120,774  L 

TRENTON, 

N.  J. 

DaUy,  1930  . 

447,618 

163,292 

82,995 

16,101 

71,920 

27,424  869,350 

1929 . 

503,135 

188,900 

122,386 

16,183 

91,401 

28,938  955,943 

Gain  or  Low . 

60,517  L 

25,608  L 

39,391  L 

82  L 

19,481  L 

1,514  L  146,.593  L 

Sunday,  1930 . 

82,458 

7.884 

25.410 

8,827 

16,482 

334  141,395 

1929 . 

105,018 

8,280 

27,858 

8,833 

20,668 

727  171,104 

Gain  or  Low . 

22,581  L 

396  L 

2,148  L 

6L 

4,186  L 

393  L  29,709  L 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

DaUy,  1930 . 

812,680 

316.036 

174,037 

30.634 

293,621 

16,677  1.643,735 

1929 . 

956,202 

320,987 

160,507 

41,717 

307,147 

14,859  1,801,419 

Gain  or  Low . 

113,522  L 

4,901  L 

13,530  G 

11,083  L 

13.526  L 

1,818  G  157,684  L 

Sunday.  1930 . . 

250,475 

41,813 

66,321 

22,512 

60,328 

3,054  444,503 

1929 . 

276,058 

48,279 

115.192 

38,559 

65,033 

1,834  544,955 

Gain  or  Lou . 

25.583  L 

6,466  L 

48,871  L 

16,047  L 

4,705  L 

1,22GG  100,452  L 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

DaUy,  1930 . 

..  1,919,101 

705,927 

2.58,016 

72,464 

.586,507 

74,029  3.616.047 

1929 . 

...  1,907,790 

858,557 

262'.313 

125,711 

574,667 

63,547  3.592,585 

Gain  or  Low . 

11,314 

47.370  G 

4,297  L 

53,247  L 

11,840  G 

10.482  G  23,462  G 

Sunday,  193C . 

545,559  ‘ 

190,417 

84.699 

6,100 

1-22. 9C0 

379  950,054 

1929 . 

633,482 

159,983 

146.880 

9,788 

135,365 

185  1,085,681 

Gun  or  Lou . 

87.921  L 

30.434  G 

62,181  L 

3,686  L 

12,465  L 

194 G  135,627  L 

WICHITA,  KAN. 

DaUy,  1930 . 

854,378 

336,669 

104,140 

52,685 

539,046 

20,395  1,907,313 

Sunday,  1930  . 

214,8-25 

86,223 

112,393 

34,105 

91,763 

978  540,287 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Daily.  1930  . 

..  1,7*;4.030 

266, 130 

178,078 

40.637 

157,374 

14,495  2,420,744 

Sunday,  1930 . 

172.134 

24,052 

15,153 

4,967 

2,271 

9,666  228,243 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 

Daily,  1930 . 

278,064 

141,709 

.50,487 

12,975 

31,891 

3,616  518,741 

1929 . 

..  '  338.947 

131,832 

66,448 

17,340 

39,971 

8,152  602,690 

Gun  or  Lon . 

60,^83  L 

9,876  G 

15,961  L 

4,385  L 

8,080  L 

4,536  L  83,949  L 

Sunday,  1930 . 

33,845 

8.418 

16,229 

1,264 

6,699 

351  66,806 

1929 . 

28,326 

7,722 

10,752 

355 

8,733 

852  56,740 

Gain  or  I/m . 

5,519  G 

696  G 

5,477  G 

903  G 

2,034  L 

501  L  10,066  G 

WORCESTER, 

MASS. 

DaUy,  1930 . 

...  1,347,832 

533,278 

214.274 

50,337 

289,456 

29,614  2,464,791 

1929 . 

...  1.336,828 

541,787 

235,315 

50.377 

305,183 

28,673  2,498,163 

Gain  or  Lon . 

ll.OOt’G 

8,509  L 

21,041  L 

40  L 

15,727  L 

941  G  33,372  L 

Sunday,  1930 . . 

122,579 

22,002 

39,549 

3,429 

43,089 

272  230.920 

1929 . 

138.356 

19,518 

60,849 

3,458 

47,709 

86  269,976 

Gain  or  Lon - 

15,777  L 

2,484  G 

21,300  L 

29  L 

4,620L 

186  G  39,056  L 

YOUNGSTOWN 

,  OHIO 

Daily,  1930 . 

1,022,989 

349,234 

155,700 

30,919 

228,114 

25,576  1,812,532 

1929 . 

1,150,378 

319,158 

158,860 

33,266 

223,166 

31,124  1,915,952 

Gain  or  Lqm . 

127,389  L 

30,076  G 

3,160  L 

2.347  L 

4,948  G 

5,548  L  103,420  L 

Sunday,  1930 . 

85,255 

11,282 

35,162 

7.365 

23,231 

78  162,373 

1929 . 

94,483 

26,613 

50,934 

8,021 

27,397 

17  207,465 

Gaia  or  Lon . 

9.228  L 

15.331  L 

15.772  L 

656L 

4,166  L 

61  G  45,092  L 

STOCK  INCREASE  APPROVED  TEST  NEWSPAPER  MEDIUM 


Stockholders  of  the  American  Color- 
type  Company  at  a  special  meeting  in 
Chicago  on  Tuesday  approv^  the  pro¬ 
posed  increase  in  the  authorized  capital 
stock  to  300,000  shares,  from  150,(X)0. 
A  portion  of  the  newly  authorized  capi¬ 
talization  will  be  used  to  acquire  the 
American  Art  Works,  of  Coshocton, 
Ohio. 


BUYS  NEVADA  NEWSPAPER 

Nevada’s  oldest  newspaper,  the  Reese 
Riz'er  Rez'eille.  at  Austin,  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  from  T.  H.  Dalton  of  California 
by  I>ouglas  H.  Tandy,  its  publisher  for 
the  past  seven  years  and  (Editor  of  the 
publication  for  the  last  twelve  years. 
The  newspaper  was  established  in  1863. 


Clinton  Carpet  Co.  Name*  Ear] 
Ludgin,  Inc.,  of  Chicago,  a*  Agency 

Earl  Ludgin,  Inc.,  advertising  agency, 
180  North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago, 
will  direct  the  campaign  of  the  Clinton 
Carpet  company  this  fall  to  determine  in 
its  first  newspaper  advertising  program 
the  relative  value  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  as  its  principal  medium. 

The  test  will  consist  of  62  half  pages 
in  22  newspapers  in  18  metropolitan 
centers.  The  appropriation  is  approxi¬ 
mately  $300,000.  The  advertising  will 
promote  “New  Improved  Ozite.” 

The  company  began  its  first  consumer 
advertising  in  magazines  two  years  ago. 


PUBLISHER  EXONERATED 


Ex-Medical  Officer  In  Panama  City 

Fails  to  Get  Damages  From  Daily 

The  damage  suit  for  $40,0(X3  brought 
by  Dr.  Henry  Coldthwaite,  former  Amer¬ 
ican  health  officer  of  Panama  City, 
against  Nelson  Rounscvell,  publisher,  and 
the  Panama  American  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  for  alleged  libel  and  slander,  was 
decided  by  Mayor  Abel  de  la  lustra  on 
Wednesday.  Mr.  Rounsevell  and  the 
company  were  exonerated,  but  Pete 
Hrennan,  former  editor  of  the  Panama 
American  was  fined  $62.50  for  alleged 
calumny  and  slander. 

-After  a  campaign  by  the  Panama 
.American  against  the  administration  of 
the  health  office  under  Dr.  Goldthwaite, 
an  investigation  was  made  by  •  Patrick 
.1.  Hurley,  then  Secretary  of  War,  and 
Dr.  Goldthwaite  was  transferred. 

Mr.  Brennan  has  appealed  his  fine. 
Several  months  ago  he  was  jailed  by 
Mayor  de  la  lustra  without  trial  on  a 
charge  of  having  made  a  “laughing 
stock”  of  the  Mayor.  After  spending  a 
night  in  jail  he  was  released  upon  rep¬ 
resentations  made  by  the  American 
Legation. 

The  defendants  in  the  damage  suit 
made  no  defense,  contending  the  Mayor’s 
Court  had  no  jurisdiction. 


ANNOUNCES  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  annual  scholarship  contest 
open  to  children  of  the  newspaper’s  em¬ 
ployees.  Two  $1,000  scholarships  are 
awarded  on  a  basis  of  scholastic  stand¬ 
ing,  general  efficiency,  initiative,  intelli¬ 
gence,  leader.ship  and  standards  of  per¬ 
sonal  habits. 

CHAPPELL  IN  FRENCH  LICK 


THE 

RESTORE 

PLAN 

— prevents  type 
metal  troubles  by 
tbe  laboratory 
method  of 
anticipating  it! 

Linotype  Intertype 

Stereotype 

Monot)rpe  Thompson 


BOOKLET  ON  REQUEST 

Merchant  &  Evans  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Muufkcturer*  of  Spartu  Tjrpo  tUwh 
Stock  hi  Prlacipol  Citiao 

s 

The 

Archineer 


PUBLISHERS  who  wish  to 
reduce  costs  will  find 
our  special  experience  in 
the  desijn  of  successful 
newspaper  plants  very 
valuable.  Ask  about  it. 


Fred  Chappell,  associate  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  has  gone  to  French 
Lick.  Ind.,  to  recover  from  a  recent 
illness. 


ji" . : . 

txpanston  .  .  , 

Room  for  growth 
and  expansi  o  n  , 
where  it  can  best  be 
utilized,  should  not 
be  overlooked  in  ' 
planning  the  news¬ 
paper  plant. 


Robert  W.  Dickerson 
ARCHITECT  , 

Spweialiming  in  Afwwspap^r 
Engineering 

I  I  1001  HURON  ROAD.  CLEVEUiSD  |  | 


tbidttsbialfMifef  j 

40*.  INCREASE  in  Camden  County*!  j 
population  during  put  ton  years.  j 

508°.  INCREASE  in  Camden  County 
t  circulation  of  Courier- Root  Newi-  i 
paperi.  j 

1665%  INCREASE  in  National  ad-  - 
V  vertiiing— gain  of  234.740  linee  laet  i 
K  year  over  1928.  j 

~  Vigoroui.  continuoua  growth — indi-  - 
E  eating  the  winning  and  holding  of  . 

K  aubteribert  and  advertlseri  alike.  1 

~  Offering  a  ono-coaf  coverage  " 

£  that  reachea  7  out  of  8  homes  | 

£  in  the  Greater-Camden  area,  | 

COURIER  POST 


IWHon^  Kept  Story,  Brooks  e  FlnteJ 


FRANK  D.  CHASE,  INC. 

Enginttrs  and  Architects 
720  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


BLANKETS 
'  for 

Stereotyping 

GUMMED  PACKING  FELTS 
ft 

Plain  Packing 
Sheets,  Strips  ft  Rolls 


Matrix  Shears 
Steel  Tails 
Saw  Belts 
Shaver  Belts 


Full  Line 
of 

Supplies  for  Stereotyping 
Newspapers 


American  Publishers  Supply 

P.  O.  Box  tat 
West  Lynn,  Me**. 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organisa¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  advertisiiif 
men,  wants  to  help  you  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  saves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
writs  John  G.  Earhart,  Director 
Personnel  Btueau  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave., 
Chicago,  UL 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 
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HUNCHES 

One  Dollar  will  be  paid 
for  each  idea  published. 
Send  clipping  for  payment. 


HOW  many  clubs  do  crack  amateur 
and  professional  golfers  in  your 
city  carry,  and  what  are  their  favorite 
clubs?  ilo  they  use  the  new  matched 
or  registered  sets?  What  do  they  think 
of  the  suggestion  made  by  Chick  Evans 
that  the  number  of  clubs  used  by  a 
player  should  be  limited  in  order  “to 
ring  back  more  science  to  golf?” — X. 


Get  a  feature  story  on  summer  jobs 
for  women.  There  are  hundreds  of  col¬ 
lege  girls  and  others  who  take  jobs  for 
the  season,  many  of  which  are  made 
possible  by  the  summer  tourist  trade. 
— F.  W.  I/>ng. 


Have  a  girl  reporter  visit  the  mar¬ 
riage  license  bureau  and  dig  up  figures 
on  the  number  of  June  brides  this  year 
compared  with  former  ones.  In  New 
Orleans  the  number  has  been  decreasing 
for  seven  years.  The  reporter  Sug¬ 
gested  that  the  old-fashioned  girl  was 
more  elTcctive  with  her  pompadours 
and  long  skirts  than  her  modern  sister 
and  proposed  a  change  in  technique  if 
girls  intend  to  get  their  men  under  the 
orange  blossf)ms. — B.  B.  W. 


Racehorses  are  being  prepared  for  the 
country  fair  season  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Training  methods  and  other  things 
not  generally  known  by  the  public  about 
the  months  of  work  before  racing  be- 
gin.s— about  the  years  of  breeding  to 
produce  a  prize  animal — are  the  basis  of 
a  story.  Owners  of  blodded  trotters 
and  pacers  may  be  'found  at  country 
fairground  tracks  giving  their  charges 
final  touches  at  this  time. — Vernon 
Hagelin. 


Cincinitali  Ilnquircr  prints  daily  a 
condensed  timetable  of  trains  to  the 
principal  cities  surrounding  it.  It  con¬ 
tains  changes  not  to  b(]^  found  in  the 
regular  railroad  time  tables. — S.  II. 


How  do  expentjitures  for  child  wel¬ 
fare  work  in  your  city,  county,  or  state 
comi»re  with  amounts  paid  out  for  im¬ 
proving  livestock,  farming  activities, 
“big  business”  and  so  on.  An  Iowa 
newspaper  recently  found  that  $18,000 
was  being  spent  to  improve  livestock  in 
one  county  while  $2,000  was  paid  out  to 
aid  children. — L.  G.  M. 


Who  is  the  oldest  school  teacher  in 
the  city’s  public  schools?  Here’s  a 
chance  for  a  real  human  interest  story. 
In  some  cities  men  and  women  who 
have  taught  classes  for  40  and  SO  years 
are  still  in  service  or  retiring  on  pen¬ 
sions.  Have  the  reporter  interview 
them  on  changed  school  conditions,  how 
students  compare  with  those  of  years 
ago;  their  views  on  modern  subjects, 
such  as  girls  smoking,  etc. — T.  J.  B. 


Arrange  with  editors  in  nearby  towns 
to  exchange  a  reporter  for  one  day.  As¬ 
sign  the  visitor  to  a  feature  story  based 
on  his  impressions  of  your  city  received 
during  one  day’s  wandering.  Allow  him 
tree  rein  to  criticise  or  compliment. — 
Don  J.  Wellenkamp. 


Newspaper  Engineering 

%  An  organization  specializing 
in  newspaper  buildings,  all 
\  phases  of  newspaper  en- 
\  gineering,  operation  and 
\  production  problems, 
analytical  surreys  and 
X  valuations. 

8.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Newtpaptr  Buildings, 

Production,  Operalton, 

Surveys,  yutuations, 

♦20  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


CHANGES  AT  MISSOURI 


Prof.  Martin  Named  Associate  Dean — 
Miss  Anderson  Advanced 

The  election  of  Dean  Walter  Williams 
of  the  school  of  journalism,  to  the 
presidency  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  has  made  necessary  changes  in  the 
faculty.  While  Dean  Williams  is 

president  he  will  continue  to  hold  the 
title  of  Dean  of  the  school  of  journal¬ 
ism.  His  successor  as  head  of  the 
school,  will  be  Professor  Frank  L. 

Martin,  with  the  title  of  associate  dean. 
Dean  Martin  has  been  professor  of 

journalism  since  the  organization  of  the 
school  in  1908. 

Miss  Lola  Anderson  of  Buffalo, 

Mo.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism.  She  received  the 
B.  S.  in  Education  in  April,  1921,  and 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Journalism 
in  August,  1927,  from  the  University 
of  Missouri,  and  is  completing  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  in  Journalism. 

Miss  Edith  May  Marken  of  Columbia, 
Mo.,  who  has  served  during  the  past 
year  as  instructor  in  journalism,  has 
been  appointed  secretary  to  Associate 
Dean  Martin  effective  Sept.  1.  Miss 
Marken  received  the  degree  Bachelor 
of  Journalism  from  the  University  of 
Missouri  in  1924. 

Howard  Blaine  Taylor  of  Mankato, 
Minn.,  has  been  appointed  instructor  in 
the  school  of  journalism.  After  two 
years  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
he  came  to  Missouri  to  study  journal¬ 
ism.  He  received  his  degree  in  1929, 
winning  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Scholar¬ 
ship.  Mr.  Taylor  is  now  city  editor 
of  the  Mankato  Press  Press. 


OPERATING  POLICE  RADIO 

The  first  of  the  Chicago  Police  De- 
ixirtment’s  branch  radio  broadcasting 
station,  installtxl  as  a  result  of  experi¬ 
ments  conducted  by  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
was  put  in  operation  this  week.  The 
transmitting  branch  at  the  Warren 
avenue  piilice  station  opened  Monday. 
Under  the  call  letters  WPDC  police 
warnings  will  be  flashetl  to  the  sipiads  on 
the  wave  length  of  175  meters,  1,712 
kilocycles.  This  is  out  of  reach  of  the 
average  home  receiving  sets. 

HEADS  N.  Y.  BUSINESS  BUREAU 

James  C.  Auchincloss,  of  Auchincloss 
&  Mills,  has  been  re-elected  president  of 
tbe  Better  Business  Bureau  of  New  York 
City.  Sberman  B.  Joost,  of  Joost, 
Patrick  &  Co.,  has  been  re-elected  treas¬ 
urer.  C.  Van  Rensselaer  Halsey,  of  C. 
1).  Halsey  &  Co.,  was  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  Richard  Whitney,  president  of  the 
New  York  .Stock  Exchange,  was  elected 
a  member  of  tbe  advisory  council  of  the 
investors’  section. 


EDITOR  HOLDUP  VICTIM 

I-ewis  Hunt,  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  is  recovering  from 
injuries  received  when  he  was  held  up, 
robbed  and  beaten  on  his  way  home  Mon¬ 
day  night. 


C/ornplete  wire 
service  for  evening, 
morning  and  Sun- 
d  a  y  newspapers 
everywhere  in  the 
world. 

UNITED 

PRESS 


Dollar  Pullers 


The  New  Orleans  Item  has  compiled 
an  indexed  book  of  data  about  mer¬ 
chants,  their  stock,  prices,  the  number 
of  credit  accounts  each  has,  assets  and 
so  on  and  is  furnishing  copies  to  adver¬ 
tisers.  It’s  part  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment’s  service  in  giving  a  better  idea 
of  market  conditions.  The  venture  was 
advertised  in  a  full  page  spread  showing 
a  facsimile  of  the  book  and  telling  what 
it  contained. — B.  B.  W. 


A  block  of  two-inch  one-column  ad¬ 
vertisements  under  the  heading  “Satur¬ 
day  Shopping  Specials  at  Your  Neigh- 
l)orhood  Stores”  has  increased  the  linage 
of  the  Akron  Peacon-Journal.  In  a  two- 
mlumn  box  in  the  center  one  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  merchants  is  introduced  by  a 
photo  and  a  50- word  sketch.  All  copy  is 
set  in  uniform  style. — U.  S.  V. 


Toledo  News-Bee  obtained  a  page  of 
advertising  by  starting  a  “hole-in-one” 
contest.  Thirteen  firms  buying  space  on 
the  page  offered  varied  merchandise  ti 
the  first  Toledoan  to  score  a  hole  in  one 
on  a  Toledo  golf  course  in  June,  July 
and  August. — R.  P.  Overmyer. 


Sporting  goods  dealers  and  music 
stores  can  now  feature  the  restringing 
of  tennis  rackets,  tennis  and  golf  sup¬ 
plies,  and  portable  phonographs  for  vaca¬ 
tion  camps. — W.  Albert  Karsch. 


Prepare  a  page  with  some  such  head 
as  “After  The  Honeymoon.”  Furniture 
stores,  grocers,  markets,  and  the  banks 
should  be  good  for  space. — G.  C.  M. 


Summer  bridge  party  hostesses  arj 


Cline-Westinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 

is  used  by 

New  Britain  Record 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

Ask  them  about  it 

CLINE  ELEC  MFC  CO. 
Chicafoi  111  West  Waahiazton 
“  Street 

New  York:  Daily  Newa  B14a. 
220  East  42ad  St. 

San  Fraaciscoi  First  National 
Bank  Bull4laz 


all  the  counties  in  the  state 
of  Iowa  the  most  widely  read 
Sunday  newspaper  is 


The  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register 

More  than  200,000  Circulation 


constantly  asking  for  suitable  bridge 
prizes  priced  at  about  one  dollar  each. 
Solicit  your  merchants  for  copy  for  a 
dollar  bridge  prize  section  to  be  run 
either  in  classified  or  display  space.  Be¬ 
sides  the  usual  perfume,  candy,  etc.,  your 
hardware  dealer  might  advertise  kitchen 
enamelware  at  $1,  your  florist  plants  or 
cut  flowers  and  so  on. — R.  T.  C. 


Almost  every  town  is  running  over 
with  insurance  agents  and  yet  such  agen¬ 
cies  are  generally  poor  advertisers.  The 
Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  Daily  News  runs  a 
three-column  heading  “It  Pays  to  Be 
Fully  Insured.”  Under  this  caption  ap¬ 
pears  advertisements  of  twelve  insurance 
agents.  See  your  local  agencies  for  a 
regular  scries  to  be  thus  run  at  least 
once  weekly  throughout  the  year. — 
\V.  A.  K. 


Read  Editor  &  I’L'ni.isiiF.R,  $4  a  Year. 


Advertisers  who  un¬ 
derstand  the  state  realize 
that  Iowa  is  not  one  market  but 
a  group  of  markets,  each  served 
by  its  own  local  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Consequently,  to  get 
your  full  share  of  Iowa  busi¬ 
ness,  newspapers  in  each  of 
these  twenty-six  commercial 
centers  are  necessary. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASS’N, 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 
Am«i  Tribune  Medisoo  Demo- 

Boooe  NeiPt-Beptt^  _  ent. 


Ucan 

Burlinfftoa  OasettA 
Burllnctoft  Hawk-Sye 
CarroU  Dally  Herald 
Cedar  Rapidii  OaaeUe 
it  Republican 
Ceotenrllle  lowedan 
4k  Cltlatn 
Clinton  Hermld 
C'ouncU  Bluffa  Non- 
pa  pell 

Crenton  Newa-Adfer- 
tlaar 

Davenport  Dmnoerat 
4k  Laadar 
Davenport  Ttmea 
Dubuque  Teleffrapb- 
Herald  and  Timaa 
Journal 

Port  Dodfe  Meaeen- 
fer  A  Chronicle 


Iowa  City  PreM  Clt- 
UCB 

Keokuk  Gate  City 
AlarahaUtown  Tlmea- 
Republican 
llaaon  City  Olobe- 
Gaaette  A  Tlmea 
aluacatlne  Journal  A 
News-Tribune 
Newton  News 
Oelweln  Dally 
Realater 

Oskaloona  Herald 
Ottumwa  ('ourlar 
Perry  ChlaC 
Sioux  City  Journal 
Sioux  City  Tribune 
Waahinaton  Journal 
Waterloo  Evenlnt 
Courier 

Waterloo  Tribune 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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BANKERS  ANALYZE 
THEIR  ADVERTISING 


IOWA  GROUP  INDICTED 


Paid  Promotion  Essential  to  Growth, 
Denver  Convention  Is  Told — 
Should  Create  Definite 
Character 


Banks  should  advertise,  and  those  that  cwtspiracy  to  defraud  cattle  buyers  were 
do  not,  fail  not  only  to  contribute  to  gen-  lodged  at  Fairfield,  la.,  June  13. 
eral  economic  growth,  but  also  fail  to  do  Indictments  charged  that  the  men 
the  utmost  to  reward  their  .stocklwlders,  liought  inferior  stock  in  Kansas  City  and 
declared  J.  K.  Waibcl,  advertising  coun-  Texas  and  shipped  them  to  purchasers  as 
sel  of  the  Continental  Illinois  Bank  and  pure  bred  native  Iowa  stock. 

Trust  Company,  Chicago,  speaking  be-  Wallace’s  Farmer  and  Iowa  Homestead 
fore  the  Business  Development  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  conference  at  the  Ameriran 
Bankers  Association's  annual  convention 
in  Denver,  June  19. 

Mr.  Waibel’s  subject  was  “The  Prob¬ 
lem  of  Layout  for  Newspapers.” 

Drawing  a  comparison  between  mer¬ 
cantile  and  bank  advertising,  the  speaker 
pointed  out  that  banks  are  service  organ¬ 
izations  with  nothing  tangible  to  sell, 
therefore  must  put  their  ideas  across  to 
the  public  chiefly  through  “institutional 
copy,”  and  the  layout  of  advertisements 
“should  he  in  keeping  with  the  bank’s 
individuality.” 

“Time  was  when  hanks  were  regarded 
as  merely  banks,”  Mr.  VVaibel  asserted. 

“But  a  hank  may  have  personality.  No 
two  banks  are  exactly  alike.  They  dif¬ 
fer  in  architectural  treatment,  in  atmo¬ 
sphere.  personnel,  courtesy  and  so  on. 

\  hank,  therefore,  is  an  entity  with  an 
individuality  given  it  by  its  outward  ap¬ 
pearance,  its  inner  workings  and  its  per¬ 
sonnel. 

“The  layout  should  never  fail  to  har- 
iiKinize  with  type  and  copy  in  creditably 
reflecting  and  projecting  the  bank  where- 
ever  the  newspaper  in  which  the  hank’s 
advertising  appears  happens  to  be  read. 

If  your  copy  does  not  have  commanding 
size,  it  can  at  least  have  pleasing  propor¬ 
tion  and  color  tone.  Much  can  he  said 
in  favor  of  size,  hut  a  large  advertise¬ 
ment  of  poor  design  is  by  far  a  weaker 
advertisement  than  a  small  one  of  good 
design.” 

Mr.  Wail>el  believes  that  once  a  bank 
has  established  a  good  form  that  is  “rea¬ 
sonably  typical”  of  the  institution,  it 
should  be  used  reeularly. 

Speaking  on  “How  to  Write  Effec¬ 
tive  Copy.”  Frank  Fuchs,  advertising 
manager  of  the  First  National  Rank,  St. 

Dun's,  declared  that  financial  advertising 
copy  should  he  designed,  first,  to  at¬ 
tract  attention ;  second,  to  create  inter¬ 
est  :  third,  to  get  action. 

The  bank,  he  stated,  has  become  a 
“department  store  of  finance  ”  living  by 
the  sale  of  service  and  credit. 

“Too  many  hanks,”  he  declared,  “are 
still  in  the  horse  and  buggy  age  with 
their  advertising  copy.” 

The  first  step,  he  said,  is  to  cut  down 
the  length  of  the  copy  more  than  half, 
increase  white  spare  and  set  it  up  in  a 
way  no  one  can  miss  it.  The  advertiser 
must  compete  with  the  headlines. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


BLANKETS 


a^d/ustable 

^HEAD 

Flatshaver 


of  all  kinds  for  all  makes  of 

Rotary  Newspaper  Printing 
Machines 

Automatic  Efficiency  Felt 
Blankets 

Monocork  Blankets 
Oil-proof>face  Rubber 
Blankets 

Cutting  Rubbers  and 
Conveyor  Wire 

You  can  save  waste  paper,  increase 
production  and  obtain  better  print¬ 
ing  when  your  machines  are 
properly  blanketed. 

We  specialize  in  the  manufacture 
of  Newspaper  Printing  Blankets 
•ind  carry  a  complete  line,  includ¬ 
ing  all  widths  and  thicknesses. 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 

Worcester,  Maw..  U.  S.  A 
Cable  Addre^  NENSCO 
Woraeater,  Maaa. 


HALVORSEN  NEWSPAPER 
STUFFING  MACfflNES 

Are  BOW  in  use  from  coast  to  coast  by  the 
foUondng  leading  newspapers: 

Chleatfo  Trlbua*  New  York  Tlmee  Boeten  Post 

SeetUe  Tlmee  Hertford  Ceuruit  Detroit  News 

Saint  Paul  DUpatch  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Saint  Paul  Dally  Newe  ^rtngfleld  Republican 

Milwaukee  Journal  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  Snn  Franeloce  Chronicle 

Birmingham  Newa  Sydney  (Auetralia)  Sun 

If  pou  UMint  to  ait  the  coot  of  stu/^ng  papers  and  have 
them  deUoered  in  better  condition  to  dtetrtbutorm  and 
readers,  writs  us  for  fitU  particulars 

NONPAREIL  MACHINE  COMPANY 

36  South  Throop  Street.  Chicago 


An  accurate  flatshaver.  Double 
screw  drive.  Knife  is  adjustable, 
quickly,  to  ,ooi  in.  5  H.  P.  chain 
drive.  Shaves  plates  up  to  I9"'X26'' 
Send for 

Folder  "^20  which  tells  ALL  about  it. 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

1535  So.  Paulina  Street 

CHICAGO  SAN  raANCisco 


fOR  SALE  mt  bmrgain  piieaa  thm  fml- 
lowing  protoot  gumrmtood  in  good 

opoToting  condition : 

Goas  High  Speed  Octuple  Straichtline 
Sheet  cut  22ii  in.— column  length  21  in. 
Com  High  Speed  Octuple  Straightline 
Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  22 


New  YORK 


FRANK  B.  BERRY 


Hoe  Octuple  Streightline 

Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in. — column  length  ^2 
in. 

Hoe  High  Speed  Sextuple  Straightline 
Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  22 


WILLIAM  J.  MINGLE 


Special  Designs  in  steel  equipment  to 
meet  the  economic  production  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day  printing  and 
publishing  plant.  Special  steel  equipment 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
every  department  of  the  newspaper  plant. 


Hoc  Sextuple  Streightline 

Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in. — column  length  22 
in. 

(At  Philadelphia  for  immediate  thipment) 

Hoe  Sextuple  Streightline 
Sheet  cut  2234  in. — column  length  21  in. 

(At  Wichita,  Kansat,  for  early  delivery) 

Goia  Sextuple  Streightline 

Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  22 
in. 

(At  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  for  early  ihipment) 

Hoe  Right  Angle  Sextuple  with  three  color 
combination  top  deck 
Sheet  cut  2134  in.— column  length  20  in. 

Hoe  High  Speed  “X”  Pattern  Sextuple 
Sheet  cut  2234  in. — column  length  21  in. 

Hoe  High  Speed  “X"  Pattern  Sextuple 
Sheet  cut  2134  in.— column  length  20  in. 

Hoe  Unit  Type  Sextuple 
Sheet  cut  2134  in. — column  length  20  in. 

Hoe  Unit  Type  Quadruple 
Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  22 


A  Qualify  Purchase  is, 
alier  all,  fha  Exarcisa 
ol  the  Truest  Economy 


PLAN  FOUR  NEW  PLANTS 


Tel.  Algonq.  1620-21 


West  Coeat  Chain  to  Build  New 
Home!  for  Newspapers 

Plans  for  new  huildinirs  for  four 
California  newspapers,  the  Redwood  City 
Tribune,  the  Palo  Alto  Times,  the  .^an 
Prunn  Recorder  and  the  South  San 
Francisco  Enlcrt>rise.  the  first  two 
dailies  and  the  other  two  weeklies,  were 
announced  by  the  Penins'iila  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  recently.  Three  of  the  plants,  in- 
cludinj?  that  of  the  Tribune,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  completed  by  the  first  of 
next  year.  The  Palo  Alto  Times  home 
will  be  finished  by  August.  1931. 

The  four  structures  will  be  of  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  and  of  earlv  California- 
Mission  design.  They  will  renresent 
an  investment  of  between  $12.'),000  and 
$175,000. 

Estimated  costs  of  the  four  structures 
follow ; 

Tribune  niant.  $2''.000  to  $45.n(X). 

Times  plant,  $.55,0(X)  to  $7.'i,0(X). 

Enterprise  plant.  $20.0(X)  to  $3.'i,000. 

Recorder  plant,  $7,500  to  $15,000. 


BERRY-MINGLECITc-P  rinfing  Equipment  Engineers 

Detig nert  and  Makers  of  Quality  Steel  Printing  Office  Equipment 

Flatiron  Dldg.,  175  Fifth  Avenue  at  23rd  St.,  New  York 


Hoc  Condensed  Quadruple 

Sheet  cut  2234  in.— column  length  21  in. 
(In  New  York  area  for  early  shipment) 
Goss  High  Speed  4-Deck  Straightline 
Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  22 


Goss  High  Speed  3-Deck  Straightline 
Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  22 


PERSISTENT  ADVERTISING  is 
the  Manufacturers*  safeguard  against 
business  depression. 


Goss  16-Page  with  three  color  combination 
top  deck 

Sheet  cut  21 in.— column  length  20  in. 
(On  Pacific  Coast  for  early  shipment) 
Goss  24-Page  Acme  8-columns,  12  ems 
Column  length  2034  in.  to  22  in. 

Writs  sr  wtrs  far  tall  details  sad  prlsss 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 
1335  So.  Paulina  Street 
New  York  CHICAGO  San  Francisco 
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Classified— For  Buyers  and  Sellers 


editor  &  PUBLISHER 

Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (C«ah  with  Ordar) 

1  Tima  —  .SO  par  lina 

3  Tlmaa  —  .46  par  Una 

Al  l.  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Caah  with  Ordar) 

1  Tima  —  .7S  par  lina 

4  Timaa  —  .60  par  lina 
Count  aix  worda  to  tha  lina 

Whita  apaea  charsa  at  aama  rata  par  lina 
Mr  inaartion  aa  aamad  by  fraquaney  of 
laaartion.  Minimum  apaea,  thraa  linaa. 
Tha  Editor  A  Publiahar  raaarvaa  tha  right 
to  claaaify,  adit  or  rajact  any  copy. 


business  opportunities 


Capital  Wanted 


Newapapera  For  Sale 


Publiaher'a  Repreaentative 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 


Contracta  for  Fartlowa  PUa  real  circulation - 
building  cauipalgna  are  being  fllied  at  rapidly 
as  poaalble  in  the  order  in  which  booklngt  are 
made.  Newspapers  desiring  additional  circula¬ 
tion  and  more  thorough  coverage  during  the 
remainder  of  the  current  year  are  urged  to 
make  definite  reservationa  now.  Contracts  from 
new  clients  are  accepted  only  after  a  Part- 
lowe  scientific  survey  and  analysis  ot  each 
individual  field.  A  letter  or  collect  wire  for 
tills  free  analysis  entalla  no  obligation,  bnt 
does  secure  an  intelligent  and  frank  recom- 
mendation  aa  to  whether  or  not  a  circulation- 
building  drive  would  prove  practical  and  help¬ 
ful  at  the  time  to  the  publication.  Publishers 
are  never  urged  to  buy  Partlowe  service.  The 
Partlowe  survey  and  analysis  is  genuine.  Write 
or  wire  collect,  The  Charles  Partlowe  Com¬ 
pany,  6th  Floor,  Occidental  Building,  Indian¬ 
apolis. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Kawapaper  Brokerage — Only  high-grade  proper¬ 
ties.  Personal  service.  Clyde  11.  Knox,  Board 

of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. _ 

Eonest-to-Goodness  Value — Mlddlewest  evening 
paper,  exclusive  held,  splendid  plant  Including 
real  estate:  A.  B.  C.  circulation:  earning  large 
dividends;  initial  payment  $60,000.  J.  B.  Shale, 

Times  Bldg.,  New  York. _ _ _ 

Omar  D.  Gray,  Sturgeon.  Mo.,  writes:  “Since 
death  of  owner  of  Pacific  Coast  morning  paper, 
I  can  sell  this  property  for  $80,000,  with  goml 
hnllding.  Half  caah.  Clearing  around  $l.'i,000 

Iier  year.  You  must  act  quickly. _ 

Ex^ti^l  Money  Makers —Small  dailies,  week¬ 
lies.  Mo..  Neb.,  la.,  Ind.,  ill.,  N.  M..  etc. 
Prices  and  terms  to  suit.  C.  M.  Veaiey,  Wrlgley 
Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Help  Wanted 


Publishing  Enterprise,  starting  small  scale, 
shows  remarkable  proOt  possibilities,  virgin  field 
large  proportions  without  comiietltlon.  Bxcel- 
lent  endorsements  of  many  men  prominent  in 
field.  Tivo  years  careful  research  and  promo¬ 
tion.  nequlres  up  to  $2.6.000  additional  capital 
(one  or  more  Investorsl  for  production  and  sell¬ 
ing  expense.  E-072,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


For  Sale:  Weekly  newspaper.  'i"wo  hours  from 
Manhattan.  Poing  $20,000  a  year.  Earning 
twenty  per  cent  iirofit  over  all  salaries  includ¬ 
ing  those  of  editor  and  advertising  manager. 
Piiplex  flat  lied  press.  Fourteen  linotypes. 
Will  lie  sold,  debt-free,  for  Sl.I.OOO.  of  which 
ten  thousand  must  be  spot  cash.  T’rice  Incltides 
$4,000  receivables.  Immediate  action  necessary. 
Box  E  OT.'!.  Editor  &  Publisher,  Times  Bldg., 
New  York  City. 


For  Sals — Fast  growing  weekly,  located  in 
prosperous  suburbs,  40  minutes  from  Times 
Square,  New  York.  Net  earnings:  1027,  $6,000; 
1028.  $0..-i00:  1020.  $8. .-00.  Gross.  1020.  $2.6.000. 
l.lfe-time  opiiortunlty  advertising  man.  reduce 
expense,  inirease  Ineome.  Modern  equipment, 
centrally  situated;  $16,000  caah,  $10,000  terms. 
E.976,  Editor  &  I'ubllsher. 


Publiiher'i  Rapreaentatiye  available  In  Phila¬ 
delphia  territory.  Pesires  list  of  newspapers  or 
two  or  three  live  trade  magazines  on  drawing 
account  against  coinmiaalon  basis.  Tboroiigbly 
familiar  with  advertising  agencies  and  general 
marketing  conditions  in  territor.v.  Will  consider 
sHIMatioii  with  eastern  or  western  representa¬ 
tive  desiring  Philadelphia  otBce.  E-004,  Editor 
*  Publisher. 


Photographers-  -Wanted,  two  first  string  pho¬ 
tographers  for  metropolitan  dally  In  eastern 
city.  Must  lie  A-1.  Two  days  tryout.  Train 
fare  only  if  you  make  the  grade.  E-OeS,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher.  _ _ 

Medhanlcal  Superintendent  wanted  for  news¬ 
paper  in  Southwest.  Must  know  how  to  han¬ 
dle  men.  get  maximum  production  economically, 
belong  to  Union  and  get  our  papers  out  in 
time.  Good  opportunity  for  man  who  can  meet 
the  requirements  and  don’t  answer  unless  you 
can.  B-940,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitnatiolu  Waatad 


The  John  F.  Morrison  Company,  Sixth  Floor, 
Register  and  Tribune,  Pes  Moines,  Is..  Gircula- 
tlon  Builders.  Write  or  wire  for  Field  Survey. 


Accounting — Young  man  seeks  opportunity, 
chain  newspaper  general  statf.  16  years  business 
office  training.  Available  September  1st.  E-974, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


LB.O.  Newspaper  doubles  circulation  In  12 
weeks  with  Pe  Priest  Plan  Campaign.  Sclen- 
tlllc  circulation  building.  Write  or  wire  Ilud- 
•OB  De  I*rlest,  246  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Bair  A  Austin,  circulation  builders.  222  West 
fireenwlch  St.,  Rending,  Penn.  Originators  of 
salesmanship  Clnb  Campaigns.  Telephones: 
Offlee  21S.61;  residence,  81-9240. 


^  W.  8.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Ixuiisvllle,  Ky.  —  Sniierlor  Circulation 
Bonders  —  Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The 
Kendall  Plan. 


Advertialng  Make-up — 16  years  service  In  adver¬ 
tising  department  and  make  up,  largest  even¬ 
ing  metropolitan  newspaper.  Single,  age  3.3, 
willing  to  go  anywhere  at  reasonable  salary. 
Will  be  good  Investment  for  any  live  news¬ 
paper.  Good  references.  Bl-938,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


L  M.  Stewart  Company,  El  Cortes  Bldg..  Santa 
•aonlcn,  Ciillfornia.  An  efficient  circulation 
tsilldlng  organization  accepting  only  bonafide 
•obscrlptlona  (paid  in  full  by  aiibscrlber).  Write 
”  wire,  without  obligation,  for  field  survey. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situationa  Wanted 


Advertising  Manager — Solicitor,  experienced 
email  or  large  paper.  Married.  Can  write 
copy  and  sell  same.  Good  business  builder. 
E-91I,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising — ^Young  man,  34,  15  years  experi¬ 
ence  In  display  advertising  department  of  metro¬ 
politan  dally,  over  125,000  circulation,  make 
up,  local  and  national  copy  desk,  assistant  ad- 
vertisiiig  manager.  £-970,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising — 

WANTED— TWO  TOP  NOTCHBRS 
who  have  aucceasfully  sold  Special  Page  Ad¬ 
vertising,  and  can  earn  $5,000.00  or  more  a 
year  on  a  good  commission  proposition.  Perma¬ 
nent  connection  with  live  group  of  papers  in 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  that  has  not  exploited 
ita  siiecial  page  opportunities. 

If  you  can  produce  good,  clean  business  and 
want  a  steady  lucrative  Job,  tell  about  your 
experience,  state  age  and  whether  married  or 
single.  Interview  will  be  arranged.  Informa¬ 
tion  held  strictly  confidential.  Box  E)-944.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Salesman — Ix>cal  pnis'r  In  New  York 
nietro)M)litnn  area  desires  young  man  with  ex¬ 
tensive  selling  experience,  rxtate  qnallficatinns. 
experience  and  salary  expected  in  first  letter. 
E  978.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — A  small  town  morning  and 
evening  eomblnatlon  In  Texas  la  anxious  to  ae- 
eiire  the  services  of  a  competent,  dependable 
circulation  manager  who  ran  make  the  depart¬ 
ment  pay  Its  proportionate  share  of  white  paper 
costs.  We  are  anxious  to  fill  this  situation  be¬ 
fore  July  flrat.  Write  or  wire,  E-923,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Classified — Opportunity  for  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager  in  large  metropolitan  city  with 
outstanding  newspaper,  always  the  leader  In 
Its  field.  Please  address  Box  B-9(t3,  Fklltor  A 
Publisher,  giving  foil  particulars  of  past  record 
and  salary  required. 

Editorial  opportunity  of  great  promise  on  a 
high  class  puhileattnn.  for  educated  young  man, 
preferably  coiintr.v  bred.  Must  have  high  moral 
eharacter.  Imagination,  enthusiasm,  vision, 
sense  of  humor,  be  ready  writer  and  have 
some  experlenee  In  e<lltorlaI  work.  'This  is  an 
opening  for  talent  and  ability.  Write  fully. 
E  976,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Manager  desires  connection  with  out¬ 
standing  newspaper  in  metropolitan  city.  Ten 
years  experience  on  two  large  papers.  Success¬ 
ful  record.  Thorough  knowledge  merchandising 
plans,  market  analyses  and  modem  promotion 
methods.  E-967.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — Young  woman,  experienced:  features, 
dramatic  art.  society  Interviews,  etc.,  desires 
conne<’tlon.  Will  go  an.vwhere,  but  prefer  New 
England  paper.  Excellent  personality,  ambi¬ 
tions.  E-966.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Jouraaliam  inatmetor — College  graduate  with  at 
least  five  years  editorial  and  preferably  some 
advertising  experience.  Must  be  easy  mixer 
with  students  and  prominent  men  In  the  profes¬ 
sion.  Future  holds  hig  opportunities  for  right 
man.  Salary  $2,600  to  $8.’WX)  to  start.  Write 
Franklin  Banner,  Dept,  of  Joiimallam,  State 
College,  Pa. 


Executive— With  record  of  achievements  wante 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  hie  ability  as  newa- 
imper  builder.  Has  held  positions  as  general 
manager,  business  manager  and  advertising 
director.  Know  every  phase  of  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  Record  clean  and  outstanding.  References 
of  highest  type.  E-969,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor,  city  Editor,  Telegraph  Editor 
— Now  Managing  Editor  In  city  6n,UP0.  Change 
to  afternoon  paper  necessary  for  family  reasons. 
Good  executive.  Metropolitan  and  small  city 
new'S  experience.  Best  refereacea.  II)-947,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising — Senthern  advertising  man,  quarter 
century  experience,  now  serving  fourth  year  as 
advertising  manager  for  West  paper,  dralree  po¬ 
sition  South.  B-937,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertiaing  Beginner — Will  accept  any  position 
to  gain  experience.  N.Y.D.  graduate.  Three 
years  clerical  work  with  large  corporation.  Age 
25.  B-9.38,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Executive  of  wide  experience  in  me¬ 
chanical  and  business  departments  desires  con¬ 
nection  with  enterprising  publisher  who  nee<lB 
an  assistant  capable  of  assuming  the  burden. 
Excellent  record  of  achievement  and  untiring 
worker.  Married,  age  36,  will  go  anywhere. 
B-962,  F,dltor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  and  publicity  wnman,  experienced 
also  In  field  work,  lobbying,  etc.,  seeks  position. 
E-960,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising — Publishers  decrease  your  loss  of 
linage  this  year,  with  a  special  edition  or  yearly 
pages.  Sold  by  free  lance  with  excellent  char¬ 
acter,  unusual  selling  ability  and  outstanding 
record.  Salary  or  commission  or  both.  Twelve 
years  experience,  responsible,  reliable,  refer¬ 
ences.  E-961,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


EqaiRBi6nt  For  Solo 


Duplex  Tubular, 

For  Sale— Six  teen -page  straight  line  press  with 
H-  and  14 -page  folder,  stereotype  and  electri¬ 
cal  equipment  for  same.  All  In  A-1  condition. 
Price  for  immediate  sale.  B-941,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


AdvertUiug  Kanager-Saleaman,  wide  experience 
covers  sixteen  years  as  salesman,  copy  writer, 
promotion  manager,  and  advertising  manager. 
In  several  cities.  Not  a  swivel  chair  executive, 
but  a  constructive  hard  worker — a  producer, 
with  highest  class  references  of  character  and 
ability  from  former  employers;  knows  bow  to 
work  witb  and  manage  saleamen,  how  to  de¬ 
velop  new  business,  and  how  to  hold  old  busi¬ 
ness,  how  to  assist  merchants  with  special  sales 
copy.  Protestant,  married,  age  46.  Wants  per¬ 
manent  connection  with  publisher  whose  news¬ 
paper  deserves  more  business  than  he  is  getting. 
Salary  to  start,  depends  on  future  opportunity 
offered.  Gan  be  Interviewed  in  New  York. 
E-977,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


For  Sule;  Sixteen-page  Goss  Press,  full  equip¬ 
ment.  Excellent  condition.  May  be  seen  run¬ 
ning.  Priced  to  move  quickly.  Clironicle-Staff- 
News,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 


Mowi^per  PlMt  for  Bide-Due  to  sale  of  Con- 
”*11*^*  *  D«lly  News,  all  equipment  will  be 
sold  In  part  or  as  a  complete  plant  Blqntp- 
Includes  Models  14  and  5  Unotypes  and 
t^M  Intertype,  all  Monomelt  equipped.  Alto 
iH-page  Potter  press,  stereotype  outfit,  chases, 
much  new  type,  new  metal  cases  and  Ubiet, 
saws,  ^d  other  articles  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion.  Dally  News,  Connellsville,  Pa. 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Complete 
fir  "J  P*rt.  Miles  Machinery  Co ,  480 

West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


Circulation  Manager — Capable  rlrcnlatton  exeeii- 
tive.  20  years  experience,  metropolitan  and 
smaller  dallies.  Good  organizer,  proven  record. 
Now  circulation  manager.  E-96.6,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Two  Soott  Heavy  Duty  Matrix  RoUers 
Two  speeds  for  dry  and  wet  mats.  Direct  cur¬ 
rent  motor  e<|ulpment.  Ship  Immediately.  Good 
vm'  $7.60  each.  Hanna,  Suite  1406 

l.iO  West  42il  St.,  New  York  City.  ’ 


Circulation  Manager  defllroR  permnnont  connec¬ 
tion  on  dally  from  2.000  to  15.000.  Fire  yearn 
experience,  nil  phnnea,  28  years  old,  married. 
Hox  ll.'l,  Slstersvllle,  W.  Va. 


Equipment  Wanted 


Circulation  Manager  or  City  Ciroulator— l.lve, 
aggressive  and  capable  circulation  executive  and 
producer;  15  years’  experience  metropolitan  and 
smaller  dallies.  Good  organizer,  proven  record, 
circulation  production  economical.  Increase  rev¬ 
enue  and  cut  expenses.  Increase.!  one  paper 
thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent.  Non-believer 
premiums.  Experienced  both  eastern  and  west¬ 
ern  fields  gives  all  around  knowledge.  Strong 
for  boy  promotion,  sampling  and  selling  paper 
on  Its  merits.  Worked  in  practically  every  ra¬ 
pacity  In  elrciilatton  department.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  married.  Now  elreulatlon  manager  pa¬ 
per  50,090.  Salary  secondary.  E-939,  Editor  A 
I’ublisber. 


Newspaper  Equipment  Wanted 

loVL.’.  ’‘“"'''''1  f'T  <lHily  nin 

of  19.  SKI  circulation.  Will  buy  complete  niiNl- 

parc'l's'"*  *"  "'**'*'*  *”''**  "*** 

I’rice  niiist  be  right  for  quick  cash  sale.  Every¬ 
thing  niiist  In.  guariintce<l,  and  of  late  models 
In.'In.ling  SlerisitjiH'  or  Rotary  Press  Stereo¬ 
typing  iHpiipinent.  T.iidlow,  three  I.lnotypes, 
Slug  anti  Rule  Caster,  and  other  up  to  date 
newspaiier  rqnipnient.  No  type  wanted.  Want 
expcniives  and  help  in  alt  lines.  Must  be  A-1, 
active,  alert  and  with  initiative.  Address 
E-OIl,  Edtur  A  Publisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Journaliatic  Antique* 


Editorial — Young  man,  23,  four  years  reporting, 
copyreading  and  publicity  experience,  three  years 
enPege,  desires  editorial  position  anywhere,  pre¬ 
ferably.  desk  position  within  100  miles  New 
York.  E-9.61>.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editor  —  City,  telegraph,  managing  editor. 
Press  Assoeiatlon  experience;  employe.l;  30. 
rollcge  edueatlon;  married.  Preferred  upstate 
New  York  or  Pennsylvania.  E-9.32,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 


A  Collector  is  In  the  market  for  Jonniallstic 
anthiuea  such  as  autograph  letters  of  former 
editors  In  this  country  or  In  Canada,  datiug 
back  even  to  Colonial  times;  first  Issues  of 
well-known  newspa|>ers;  pirtnres  of  famous 
American  journalists  of  past  generations;  old 
photographs  of  historic  news  events;  roples  of 
old  newspai)ers  eontaining  aceoiints  of  events 
of  unusual  interest;  or  any  other  antique  or 
relic  in  the  fields  of  advertising  and  publiah- 
Ing.  Isiok  through  your  old  lettqr  fllez,  scrap¬ 
books,  etc.  ’Then  let  me  know  what  you  have 
and  what  your  price  Is  (must  be  moderate,  but 
for  cash  If  accepted).  Address  E-746,  Eklitor 
A  Publisher. 


TRADE  PAPER  WANTED 


Industrial  weekly  or  monthly 
publication  which'  could  be  re* 
moved  to  the  Birmingham  Dis* 
trict  without  loss  of  present 
volume  of  business  or  circulation. 


Any  publisher  interested  please  give 
at  full  information  aa  poatlblt  in  first 
letter.  Prompt  action  desired  by  pur¬ 
chaser.  Ample  capital  in  hand. 


News  snd  editorial  correspondence  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  by  experienced  editor.  Former 
Preaident  National  Editorial  Association.  Nomi¬ 
nee  for  Governor  Midwest  State;  delegate-at- 
large  National  Convention,  where  be  seconded 
T.  R.’s  nomination  at  hla  personal  request.  ’Two 
years  correspondent  from  Europe;  thirteen  years 
in  Washington  Joumaltsm.  Can  take  full  charge 
news  bureau.  Dally  news  and  interviews  on 
terms  to  fit  papers  served.  Speclsl  to  smsl'er 
papers;  1,2(10  words  weekly  editorial  review 
eurrent  topics,  $.6.00.  References.  E-92r>, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


HARWELL  B  BUGGY.  Inc. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Coiner  Bldg.  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 


All  negotiations  confidential 


Raportar — Young  man,  2  years  out  of  college,  1 
year  Harvard  Buslnesn  School,  experience  In 
cISHsifled  advertininf  and  circulation  work,  de¬ 
sires  connection  with  small  dally  or  large  weekly 
newspaper;  training  more  important  than  sal¬ 
ary;  can  go  anywhere.  L  P.  Howe,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vt. 
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semi-public  bodies  of  which  it  is  desired 
to  preserve  exact  records. 

*  *  * 

The  American  reporter  is  one  of  the 
most  original  of  human  beings.  Be¬ 
fore  the  Civil  War  he  had  begun  to 
widen  the  scope  of  his  duties  far  beyond 
that  which  was  recognized  abroad.  By 
1870  he  had  before  him  an  ideal  of  what 
he  ought  to  do  and  be  which  in  the 
next  20  years  he  turned  into  a  sub¬ 
stantial  reality.  His  ideal  was  to 
abandon  the  old  method  of  the  routine 


ONCE  I  knew  an  editor  who  struck 
me  as  simply  awful.  He  had  sat  in  one 
chair  so  long  that  his  clothes,  even  his 
arms  and  legs,  seemed  to  take  shape  from 
its  slanted  back  and  curved  tripod  pedes¬ 
tal.  That  chair,  in  my  fancy,  even  creased 
his  soul.  Manuscripts,  clippings,  syndi¬ 
cate  mats,  empty  cigarette  boxes,  burnt 
matches,  pencil  stubs,  ink  and  paste  pots, 
letters,  cuts,  Ixtoks,  photographs  and 
similar  impedimenta  had  accumulated  in 
a  dusty  pile  on  the  shelf  of  his  roll-top 
desk  until  there  was  but  one  spot,  the 
size  of  a  saucer,  on  which  the  editor 
might  lay  a  letter  to  be  signed.  The 
old  boy  was  as  sour  as  vinegar  and  when 
he  looked  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
octangular  specks,  dimming  blue  eyes 
spit  an  ugly  fire.  I  used  to  say  he  was 
the  bitterest  soul  on  earth  and  my  con¬ 
tempt  for  his  cynicism  was  ill-concealed. 
“Good  Lord,”  I  once  ventured,  “you  are 
against  everything  in  the  world ;  the 
dictionary  is  wrong,  the  clock  is  running 
liackward,  man  born  of  woman  is  only  a 
piece  of  sole  leather  and  the  sky  over¬ 
head  is  only  so  much  dishwater.  Cheer 
up,  have  a  drink,  let’s  start  something 
pleasant,”  or  words  to  that  effect. 

*  *  * 

The  old  boy  replied  by  sending  a  .32- 
calibre  slug  of  (Kjison  out  of  the 
corner  of  a  tobacco-stained  mouth,  with 
this  sentiment :  “You're  a  sappy  fool, 
sentimental,  ramming  your  silly  nose 
against  the  stone  wall  of  public  in¬ 
difference  and  thinking  you  are  perform¬ 
ing  some  worthy  act  of  public  service  in 
this  newspaper  game.  You  probably 
want  victories  and  appropriate  rewards 
in  this  world.  Don't  you  know  there  are 
no  victories  and  that  public  appreciation 
is  a  myth?  After  you  have  edited  a 
newspa|)er  in  a  town  likt  this  for  more 
than  2(1  years  you  will  find  what  1  know, 
and  fortunately  knew  from  the  start, 
that  you  can't  do  anything  to  lift  profit¬ 
hunting  people  out  of  their  wallow. 
Editorial  enterprise  geared  to  altruism  is 
so  much  bunk.  The  average  man  is  an 
ingrate,  devoid  of  the  human  sensibilities 
which  you  and  your  kind  attribute  to  him, 
and  you  can’t  save  him  because  he 
doesn’t  want  to  be  saved ;  anyhow  he 
doesn’t  knf)w  what  you  are  talking  about. 
Your  abstract  notions  mean  exactly 
nothing  to  persons  only  once  or  twice 
removed  from  the  original  four-legged 
ancestor.  The  business  of  life  that 
these  folks  understand  and  appreciate 
is,  ‘get  the  money  and  all  else  will  come.’ 
This,  then,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  tommy-rot  of  the  so-called  human- 
interest  writer  or  the  brotherly  love 
editorial  sap.  Give  them  news,  fill  their 
selfish  hearts  full  of  ideas  that  the  game 
is  to  get  on  top  of  the  heap,  no  matter 
how,  confirm  llieir  ignorant  and  stupid 
malevolence,  cater  to  their  narrow  greed, 
and  they  will  buy  papers  right  along 
each  evening  and  that’s  what  we  are 
after.”  Such  was  the  creepy  creed  of 
the  old  boy  with  the  octangular  specks. 
His  newspaper,  however,  did  not  reflect 
this  philosophy. 

*  m  * 

NE  Jiight,  after  a  restaurant  dinner, 
the  editor  took  me  to  his  bachelor 
apartment,  located  only  walking  distance 
from  the  office.  After  he  had  disen¬ 
tangled  his  frame  from  that  chair,  the  old 
fellow  began  to  be  quite  sociable.  I 
recall  that  at  dinner  he  related  why  he 
had  never  marric<l.  The  right  girl  never 
came  along,  that  was  all.  He  was  not 
dissatisfied  with  his  mode  of  life,  on 
the  contrary  seemed  fairly  well  pleased. 
He  knew  more  about  local  affairs  than 
any  man,  including  the  mayor.  If  he 
had  l)cen  of  a  mind  to  gossip  he  might 
have  tipped  the  president  of  the  First 
National  Itank  to  keep  an  eye  on  a 
cashier  who  was  playing  the  market,  or 


he  might'  have  told  Great  God  Smithkins 
why  he  had  been  forced  to  cut  his 
dividend  that  year,  or  he  might  have 
supplied  Mrs.  Flyaway  with  the  testi¬ 
mony  she  needed  to  fulfill  her  ambition 
legally  to  fly  away  with  the  family 
doctor.  The  old  boy  was  fairly  stuffed 
with  inside  town  dope  and  I  observed 
that  he  took  no  small  enjoyment  in 
possessing  the  secrets  of  local  soiled 
doves  and  wilful  children. 

*  *  * 

^  HE  bachelor  apartment  was  on  the 
second  floor  of  a  brick  building,  over 
a  drug-store.  My  host  divided  the 
floor  with  a  dentist.  The  place  was 
surprisingly  clean  and  pleasant.  The 
furnishings  were  rather  ornate.  Every 
gadget  on  the  market  which  would  add 
comfort  and  interest  to  a  little  apart¬ 
ment  of  that  kind  was  duly  in  place. 
The  ice-box  was  well  stocked.  Cigars 
and  cigarettes  were  in  place  on  the 
library  table.  Probably  two  hundred, 
maybe  more,  volumes  lined  shelves  built 
in  at  the  side  of  the  room.  The  only 
book  he  showed  me  was  an  aged  volume 
of  Josephus.  We  sat  down  on  soft- 
leather  library  chairs,  facing  a  fireplace 
which  consumed  anthracite  coal.  The 
old  boy  began  to  tell  stories  of  his  news¬ 
paper  life  in  this  city,  starting  when  he 
was  a  mere  lad  and  when  the  town  was 
relatively  small.  Every  story  he  related 
during  the  evening  concerned  problems 
of  the  jKJor,  the  weak,  the  miserable, 
the  defeated  and  what  his  newspaper 
had  done  to  rescue  the  sinking.  Not  a 
bitter,  cynical,  brutal  word  dropped 
from  the  toliacco-stained  mouth  after 
we  had  oi)ened  the  door  of  that  apart¬ 
ment.  And  as  he  was  pf>uring  out  his 
yarns,  each  one  reflecting  a  spirit  of 
humatiity  which  the  old  rascal  artfully 
concealed  in  his  office,  I  had  my  eye  on 
a  motto  framed  over  the  fireplace, 
reading : 

“Life  is  too  short  to  waste 
In  critic  peep  or  cynic  bark. 
Quarrel  or  reprimand ; 

'Twill  soon  be  dark; 

Up!  mind  thy  own  aim  and 
God  save  the  mark.” 

*  *  ♦ 

Allen  Sinclair  vvill.  Associate 

Professor  of  Journalism  in  Columbia 
University,  opens  up  a  new  question  for 
the  editorial  room  in  a  disquisition  on 
reporters  and  their  work,  kindly  con¬ 
tributed  to  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week.  Professor  Will  speaking; 

When  is  an  American  reporter  not  a 
reporter?  The  triumphal  return  of 
Russell  Owen  from  his  adventurous 
literary  exploit  in  the  Antarctic  makes 
this  question  aprojws.  Here  is  a  con¬ 
spicuous  instance  illustrating  what  has 
long  been  a  fact,  that  the  reporter  in  this 
country  has  outgrown  his  name.  Per¬ 
haps  the  time  has  come  to  find  a  differ¬ 
ent  name  for  him  which  will  signify 
truly  what  the  representative  men  of  his 
type  are  doing  today. 

A  title  devised,  or  rather  borrowed, 
approximately  1(X)  years  ago  as  a  label 
for  newspaper  men  who  covered  local 
news  has  been  embellished  with  new 
glory  in  the  evolution  of  the  craft.  A 
reiKirter  in  the  real  sense  in  which  the 
word  was  originally  meant  to  be  used 
correctly  was  a  transcriber  of  proceed¬ 
ings,  such  as  those  of  legislative  bodies 
or  trials  in  the  courts.  When  it  became 
necessary  to  find  a  name  for  members 
of  newspaper  staffs  who  were  assigned  to 
investigate,  visualize  and  write  accounts 
of  local  events  that  were  more  than  bare 
references,  the  title  used  for  routine  re¬ 
porting  before  that  time  was  adopted. 
It  is  still  a  suitable  title  for  those  who 
take  down,  in  shorthand  or  otherwise, 
the  consecutive  proceedings  of  public  or 


chronicler  and  to  see  news  as  a 
manifestation  of  aspects  of  life  which 
possessed  social  significance,  as  well  as 
historical  significance. 

He  did  not  seek  to  put  into  his  reports 
anything  which  was  not  plainly  indicated 
in  the  nature  of  the  events  described,  but 
he  wished  to  see  all  the  implications  of 
the  news  as  well  as  the  restricted  out¬ 
lines  of  the  news  itself.  Abandoning  the 
consecutive  method  of  treatment,  he 
visualized  the  news  meaning  of  what  he 
reported  and  linked  it  with  facts  or 
groups  of  facts  outside  of  the  immediate 
proceedings  which  were  necessary  to  an 
understanding  of  that  meaning. 

And  he  did  not  disdain  to  apply  his 
new  and  higher  standard  to  the  covering 
of  local  news  within  the  range  of  his 
pajier.  Abroad  there  was  and  is  a  dis¬ 
position  to  minimize  the  importance  of 
such  news,  except  in  those  cases  in  which 
it  is  considered  to  have  a  historical  or 
semi-historical  importance,  in  a  local  or 
general  sense.  In  some  cities  abroad  one 
might  almost  say  that  the  tendency  is  to 
despise  local  news,  as  unworthy  of  the 
attention  of  serious  people,  perhaps  as 
lieing  associated  in  some  manner  with 
the  thought  of  gossip. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

TN  the  United  States  the  disposition 

has  been  the  reverse  of  this.  Like 
the  ancient  Athenians,  we  are  very 
deeply  interested  in  our  own  affairs, 
social,  economic,  political  and  all  sorts 
of  affairs,  and  we  cherish  and  appraise 
them  highly  Ijecause  they  are  our  own. 
A  reporter  of  superior  ability  does  not 
look  down  on  the  task  of  using  his  best 
talents,  literary  and  artistic,  in  being  a 
story  teller  of  what  would  be  called 
minor  things  abroad,  but  which  we 
do  not  consider  minor.  His  zeal  is  not 
excited  by  _  the  quest  for  an  item  so 
much  as  it  is  by  the  quest  for  a  “story.” 
The  American  “story,”  as  the  word  is 
used  in  a  newspaper  sense,  is  just  what 
the  name  indicates. 

Speaking  by  the  card,  we  may  say 
that  Owen  was  a  reporter  in  Antarctica. 
Actually  he  was  engaged  in  the  formula¬ 
tion  in  his  own  mind  of  a  literary 
structure  to  be  transmitted  by  radio 
from  day  to  day  which  would  present 
a  news  picture  of  the  continuous  pro¬ 
gress  of  one  of  the  most  dramatic  ad¬ 
ventures  in  the  history  of  exploration. 
To  say  that  he  was  only  a  transcriber 
of  facts  and  a  transmitter  of  a  sym¬ 
posium  of  outlines  of  information  would 
be,  of  course,  wide  of  the  truth.  In 
his  “stories”  he  showed  admirable  grasp 
not  only  of  the  scientific  aspect  of  the 
Byrd  Expedition  but  also  of  its 
myriad  manifestations  of  human  nature 
and  even  manifestations  of  the  nature 
of  the  lower  animals,  as  in  the  case  of 
his  masterful  “story”  of  the  dogs  that 
were  taken  along.  Through  his  eyes 
the  world  saw  a  picture  of  life  in  the 
Antarctic  that  bore  the  stamp  of  power, 
and  this  was  largely  a  literary  power. 
*  *  * 

'^HE  continued  use  of  the  word  “re- 
porter”  in  designating  all  writing 
mcmliers  of  the  local  staffs  of  news¬ 
papers  has  a  happy  meaning  to  those  of 
us  who  have  borne  the  burden  and  the 
heat  of  the  day  in  reportorial  work,  but 
this  need  not  interfere  with  a  just  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  new  status  of  the  oc¬ 
cupation.  What  term  is  to  be  sub¬ 
stituted  if  there  is  to  be  a  substitution? 
This  question  is  well  worth  thinking 
over  seriously.  It  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  find  a  title  which  will  fit 
all  local  newspaper  writers,  including 
those  who  are  members  of  the  staffs  of 
small  dailies  and  of  weeklies.  The 
characteristic  element  in  the  body  of 
the  American  reporters  as  a  whole  now 


is  that  represented  by  Owen,  although 
he  himself  is  set  apart  by  having  ex¬ 
celled  in  a  conspicuous  way.  Yet  the 
fact  must  be  taken  into  account  that 
there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  reporting 
which  is  not  much,  if  any,  above  the 
routine  type  done  on  the  staffs  of  many 
American  papers. 

The  term  “news  writer”  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  substitute  for  “reporter,” 
although  it  is  inadequate.  Yet  it  has 
the  virtue  of  covering  the  whole  craft. 
The  meaning  to  be  conveyed  in  the  case 
of  men  like  Owen  is  that  of  one  who 
investigates,  analyses,  appraises,  collates 
and  writes  news  with  a  literary  touch. 
Every  rcportcT,  great  and  small,  wishes 
to  do  this.  He  acknowledges  it,  if  he 
has  any  desire  to  rise,  as  his  standard. 
Yet  it  [s  not  easy  to  put  all  of  this 
meaning,  without  bombast,  into  one 
word  or  into  a  phrase  small  enough  to 
be  used  handily. 

♦  ♦  0 

That  story  which  Allan  Delafons  of 
London  sent  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
last  week  about  the  crash  of  the  famed 
I^ndon  Daily  Chronicle  is  something 
for  American  newspaper  men  to  remem¬ 
ber.  It  smacked  of  the  sporting  spirit 
of  which  English  newspaper  men  are 
noted.  The  Chronicle  was  a  $15,000,000 
property  only  just  a  few  years  ago  and 
possessed  a  circulation  of  almost  a  mil¬ 
lion  when  it  crumbled,  to  be  gobbled  up 
in  a  merger  by  the  sprightly  London 
Daily  News.  The  suspension,  leading  to 
merger,  was  due  to  wretched  business 
methods,  according  to  Fleet  street  au¬ 
thorities.  But  when  it  was  decided  that 
the  newspaper  could  not  go  on  some 
1,200  men  and  women  found  themselves 
without  jobs  on  Saturday  evening,  May 
31.  The  craftsmen  of  all  London  were 
indignant.  Many  people  were  fond  of 
the  Chronicle,  and  the  plight  of  the  em¬ 
ployes,  so  suddenly  and  unjustifiably 
thrown  on  tlie  street,  was  regarded  as 
tragic.  Mr.  Delafons  tells  us  that  Sir 
Robert  Donald,  former  managing  editor 
of  United  Newspapers,  Ltd.,  declared 
that  in  his  view  there  was  a  moral  re- 
.sponsibility  lying  upon  someone  for  al¬ 
lowing  so  many  old  and  loyal  servants  to 
be  stranded  in  the  twilight  of  their  lives. 
He  said  immense  sums  had  been_  taken 
out  of  the  Chronicle,  not  in  dividends, 
but  in  “deals,  sales  and  resales,  compen¬ 
sation  and  fees.”  He  asserted  the  staff 
was  not  to  blame  for  the  crash.  Hamil¬ 
ton  Fyfc  called  it  “murder”  of  a  news¬ 
paper  by  “many  persons  who  disregarded 
the  .sound  maxim  that  newspapers  should 
be  run  by  newspaper  men.” 

♦  *  * 

The  fact  that  struck  home  to  me, 
however,  concerned  the  sporting  spirit 
manifested  by  the  staff  of  the  ^^“7 
News.  The  management  had  decid^ 
that  the  new  News  Chronicle  would  be 
composed  of  70  per  cent  of  the  staff  ot 
the  News  and  30  per  cent  selected  from 
the  dislodged  Chronicle  staff.  This 
called  for  a  weeding  out  of  nearly  a 
third  of  the  old  Daily  News  employes. 
It  might  have  been  a  heartless  businMS, 
but  the  men  took  a  hand.  The  sporting 
editor  of  the  Daily  Nevys,  hearing  ot 
the  arrangement,  handed  in  his  resigna¬ 
tion.  “Let  me  go  to  make  room  for  two 
younger  men,”  he  said.  A  Chronide 
sub-editor  refused  to  take  a  job  whm 
he  learned  he  would  displace  an  oW 
Daily  News  man  who  had  a  dependent 
family.  Another  Daily  News  man  said 
he  was  old  and  could  stand  the  rap  and 
offered  his  desk  to  a  Chronicle  fellow. 
So  it  went,  in  a  remarkable  spirit  ot 
self-sacrifice.  But  the  bulk  of  the  dis¬ 
lodged  employes  could  not  be 
modated  although  there  was  some  doub¬ 
ling  up  and  moving  over  to  make  riwm 
for  unfortunates.  A  fund  was 
to  help  out  persons  in  distress.  H** 
Union  of  Journalists,  in  which  all  Lod' 
don  journalists  are  members,  has  an  un¬ 
employment  fund  and  men  on  otner 
newspapers  are  making  special  donations 
to  it.  The  professional  paper.  Newspaper 
World,  opened  its  employment  columns 
free.  It  is  my  opinion  that  we  Amen- 
cans  have  something  to  learn  from  this 
incident — something  which  concerns  ele¬ 
ments  more  vital  than  the  ordinary  con¬ 
siderations  of  business  or  so-called  pro¬ 
fessional  ethics. 
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